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Method III : Pattern for Rug 
Gobelin Stitch in Progress . 
i^lLTJJDD IV; l^ATrJiRN FOR liUO 
Double Cross Stiich in 1 *roguJ’Ss 

SiiiLH Rugs on Plain Materi\l' MlhiodT RMiiRoiDiRin P^idrn 
Rack Sincii in Progress 
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lldoKLs, Lmiu run anu Locker Neeples 
P m, Hugs; Metiidd \I . Woodtin Gauc,k 
^Making Knot^ . - ■ ■ ’ 

SulfAIlI U ■ 

Pjie Hugs; Metiioi^ IIL LiicuriEED ^^eedll 

I'lIHr ADINU Si lUNtr iHUOUGIt Looe» , 

I, no IS Tjirvadei) on String . ' 

Method IV’ PicKiN(. Loovts on Locker Needle 
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Method V i Ovi Hsi>\viNtw Chlnu-le and Hessian 
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READWOKK 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING 

LLSSON SCHEMES AND EXERCISES 

Oi'i N Per 1 s Divoilam . . . 

Trunk IIimhnj. Downward with Anker Grasp 

J HUNK Bi NiiiN(r Downward, Hi ad on Ground .... 

’Trunk Bi ndino Sidiavvys, JCiiiow on Knep, . . , ! 

Trunk Bi ndinii Dounwaris Grasping One Ankle 

Arm Bumi iirN'j; siDi WAVS . . . . . * , 

Diu.hwi Huvning IROM Fhil Formation . . ] 

UUNNlNc. IN Loosi: Fh e . , . , 

Kni E-HAi'^L Position ... . . ! 1 

Di\(,rvvi Bunnv-jump Forward . . ! ! * 

Tuhi.aihng limriDcHi THE lloor . . 

J l'MriNG Ovi R Cam: AT^D Ditch , T)i\gram . . | 

Km i s I'l r E I3i NniN(^, in Twos ... 

Dm u Widen I Mi liitnoK ... 
jEMl' IIIL I \N| and ThHI M) '1 IIROU<rlI ITOOPS ' ‘ 

I'OlfMMloN I OH “ LilANT Li:\r.S ” 

"Ss R VI -SI INI’S!,'* ' ' 

<•1111^111 JtiGii Jump: Diagram . . ! * 

/iG /\(. Kunnini; ... ... 

S^vtUlHw Uuss • - . , • * . 

Lgm, srvNinNCi Jumps 
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ORGANIZED GAMES EOR (ilKLS 

"Ki:d and Blue Feags" 

Aiming rRAcncE 

Passing in Threes , , . . . 

Passing in Twos 

Passing in Files . . . , . . 

Relay Race wiiii Bean Bag 

Relay Race with Hoops . . . . , . 

*'All Run*' File Rack 
An Exchange Relay 

Round tile Files Relay ..... 

Tunnel Ball . ....... 

Tunnel Ball File Race .... . . 

Courier Passing Game . , ..... 

Bounce Ball Relay ........ 

CiucLK DoDGii Ball ... ..... 

Fre.k End Ball . 

Nine Court NEr-uALL ........ 

Danish Rounders ......... 

Exercising in Ideal Conoition.s ... . . 
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ORGANIZED GAMES FOR HOYS 

A Fielding Game 

Field Set for Bowling Practice , . . 

A Passing Game ......... 

DiiiUBLiNG Relay - ....... 

Off ro Organized Games . . .... 

Goal Shooiing 

Practice for ^Iatcii Play . .... 
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T.and Drill. 

Brevst Stroke. 

SWIMMING 

Land Drill, 

Front Crawl , 

■ m k 

r.ANi) Drill. 

Bacic Crawl 


'riii: "Glide". 

Link Support. 13 rilasi Siroki — Llg 

Si iiOKi' . 


Waist Suppori. Pr(»nl Posiiion awvv i-uom 'iiii Kaii. . 
I'uoNJ Cjlawl — T ixi Sjroki', using, a Cork Fi.g^ai' . 

Rank Suppori J?ack Crawl — L i i. Puacjkiv 
Circle Suppoul. Back SritOKE- -Ei:(f Kick 
S iT'iiNG Dive . 

Surface Diving for Brick ... . . 

Fourth Method of Kescul — K L S.S 
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DANCINCx 

First Funijamental Position .... 
Preparation for Arm Movlmlni . . , . 

Arm Raising' Correc'i I^osiiion 
Arm Raising. Incourlci I^osuion 
Foot Li i« ting Exf.ucisi: 

Correct Opening g^f Arms ..... 
Incorrect Arm Position . . . . . 

Hlel-lifting ExeRCISIl 
A Graceful Arm-opI'-ning ICxlrcisl 
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Ahm Movi-miiNT Ui'wari) ano Siubwavs . 

Position ron llov ok Si‘uing . 
lUiANt-an Arm aNd Foot Movement 

'StLP ANI> TjIKOW" . < ^ • 

‘•JtMiv, Mahy. CoNTKAHV : A Good 

‘'iMarv, Mary". Bad Dancinc, . 
AnNiMovi MLNi: Forward and SimavAYb 
1-00 r TO Fkont . Mop Posiiion 

{;rt\( LitiL . 
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IIYGIENJi: AND HEALTH TRAINING 
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<'U11T^'S WlNri'R ClOTIIlNU . ■ ■ - * 

Fntbi Sun IUiiiino at Ki nwood . , . , • * 
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hill ATiiTNo I'xi u( [SI . ''BiowiNo Baltoons" 

('mi T'l t\n Hri AiHim, . , . , 

SlANUlNU BHI'.A rjIINTi . . . ... 
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MUSIC 

THE TEACHING OP MUSIC 

Voicr-TRAiNiNfi Kxpiicisrb (Music) 

KvR-I RAINING [TiMI' ANU 'rUNE) ExERCISES AND WORK IN NOTATIOM (MuSic) 
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RHYTHMIC WORK 
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]'\iiKisis loR ('riANtiE or Baikhmi (Music) ..... 
JCxiUMsis 11)11 Non ValuI'S (Music) ... 

PJIHAMSG^ Bxi IK [SI'S AND MlXODY ANU BaSS (MuSic) 

‘^ I' AjRY Ikkic ’■ (jUrsic by Ghynue Davies Words by Katldeen Morihuey) 
' UiE Organ Giuniku". Plan tou Childulk’s Y>ance 
I in Orgvs CTRiNnrit" (Music ZJj’ Gwynme Duvus) 

(iirSY ])VNri ....... 

BaNlING TCJ IHL (iRGAN ... ! ! 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

'ITIE HACKWARD CHILD 

M N IFNri S \MIII f I I US THAI IONS 

li\ND\v<iitK Arising One ni Piiujpcis ! ! ! ' ' 
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HANDWORK POSSIHILITIKS 1-OR RURAL SCHOOLS,,,, 


WRAtllLR ClIAUI rOK 7 ^a-Yl£AK-UI.nS . . . 1 

Kuhll SrA'JlNG ..... 2 

I'^LAN^s I'OR Gauui:n^ ... . , 

Sundial Model .... . y 

Hird Baiii . ... N 
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Willl . 17 
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Dry Mash Hoppp.h . , 

Gun Hopper ... , i I 

Food TIopi'er ...... 25 
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The Church ... ..... - 35 
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PUPPET MAKING 
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MUSEUMS AND EDUCATIONAL PROJECTS 


Mitsi.i'ms Snioois Si evicti: Matlhial. ... . . . i 
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COLOUR PLATES 

JurVi'Ti (Auiuvai op 1*. & O Liner) .... 
Colour ('tiari M>ii Usi: wiiii Embroidurv Threads 


Ftoutlspicoe 
Facing Page 1210 


CHARTS WITtI THIS VOLUME 

Nlliillwork Chart (40 in by 30 in.). Showing Pa-iterns Boy's and 
Girl’S) C KAvr-woRK Aprons and Finished Garments (in Colour) 

Music Chirt (iNsinuMi-Nrs of the Orchestra) 

SrORV-IlUILDINCS ClIlRl'S ‘'TiM AND TUi: S UJCEPAN " (SlRIES OF FoUR ClEARTS, WITH 

SlfGdusriONs TOR Colouring) 




MATERIALS AND ACCESSORIES 

MATERIALS AS THEY GROW 


I. Cotton 

T he liaiiy seeds of the cotton plant luny 
be compaicd with those of Hie daiulelioii, 
but the seed is about ns large as a pea, 
and the number of haus ih coiicsjioiulinglv 
gi eater, so that the lipo seed is siiiioiindcd with 
a Huffy mass of fibics The cotton plant is a 
cone-sliapcd bush, usually about 3ft to Oft. 
liigli. It flourishes in sub-lropical countiics with 
an ample suiipl)'' of watei, but wlieie iialinal 
lamfall is inadequate iiiigation makes cotton 
tulLivaUon posbiblc. Some of the HnosL cotton 
tu the WQild is grown nuclei iiiigation in l^gypt 
and the Sudan — indeed the quality of Egyptian 
cotton is surpassed only l)y that f)f the West 
Indian cotton The chief cotLon-pioducing aicas 
niclnde Uic United States, India, China, the 
West Indies, Pcui, Egypt, and the Sudan. 

2. Silli 

Silk is obtained by unwinding tlie cocoon 
spun by tlie caterpillar of the silk moth This 
caterpillar is commonly called tlie silkwoini, and 
when it reaches the clny sails stage it piodiiccs a 
fine silk thiead which it distiilmtes about its 
body in rcgiilai figure-eight windings until about 
4,000 yd of Iil)re aic picscnt in the foim of an 
oval cocoon Thiec to twenty of these cocoon 
tin cads aie twisted togetliei to make a suiLal)le 
thread foi weaving silk fabiics. The silk iiidiis- 


liy oiiginatcd in China and still llouiishes thcic, 
blit Japan has now taken the lead iii silk piodiu - 
tion. The iiidiisli y depends vciv' hugely on the 
siutcs'^ful cuUiviUion of the inuUiei ly liei's upi>n 
the leaves of which the catcipillais feed voia- 
cioiisly India and niiiii}’' of tlie Soutli ICiiiopean 
conntiics piodnce a ceitain amount of silk but 
cannot be compared with China and Jiq>an. 

3. Wool 

Wool consists of Die hbies obtained from sheep 
by lomoving the wliole of the (leccc. Vety little 
dilfeionce exists hcH^ern wool and ban, hut 
wool IS moio eiuly iind, bei'ause nt its tniighei 
suiface, possesses the powei nf matting togetliei 
lo foini a dense felt. I'lie law wool is soiled into 
dillcient glades according to its length of staple 
01 fibic, linenes^, strength, his lie, and felt 1 tig 
piopeities. Aftei soiling the wool is washed to 
remove all dirt, hcfoie U jiassos on lo be combed 
and have tlic Abies stiaightcncd out '1 lie wool 
passes Lhiougli many othci processes before it is 
ready to be wovcmi into faliiic. Yorkshiie is the 
coiitic of the Ihilisli woollrii indusLiy, ic the 
prodwetiou of \vt.ud\ci\ goods, but imich of the 
wool IS nnjKuted fimn Anslialia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa I'he i hief shucji-i ('iii mg 
coiintiies aie Anstialia, the Argontino, USA , 
South Afiua, ihe United Kingdom, New 
Zealand, and India 

lOo 
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THE PRACTICAL JUNIOR TEACEIER 


COTTON MATERIALS 
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Kind of ifatciiiTl 


A strong HHilericd siiiLablc for liDusehold ai tides. 

A liJf.R'JiL'il iiRiU'iJAl suitabJii for niiclcnvcai. 

A fal)rLc oljtaiimlilc iii all sli.ides, suitable for dainty garments. 

A \piy line lualciuil piodnced in dcUcatG shades suitable for 
rMli’iiMU* luigeiic 

A cultoii nuitciial piodnced nx all Colours and an attractive 
Kiiigc fii designs, snilablc foi clnldicn's gaimcnts, holiday 
dipss, ami ovcialls 

A cotton niciternU with a linen finish ObUimablo in all colouu, 
and suitable foi cliiklrciTs f locks, oveuills, and household 
ai lidos* 

X m.iloii.il lecomincndod fin slrcngCh and durability Suitable 
fur cliikliOn''i dresses, oveidlls, and household ai tide's It may 
he obtamccl m a vane by ul shade', 

A iiiatcHcil wifcli a flu/ify hiir/aeij Sxiitaljlo fot iiiglit wcai 

A cotton iniileiial iiiodiiccd to 1 crumble a woollen labile, used 
lui uniloivvciU and luglU wear. 

V printed incitcriid .‘jiutabtc /oi iiialciTTg’ worlrbag;?, oreiatls, 
rov Cling boxes, and boaJe covcis 

A nuiteiial iibiially produced in check designs. A haid wearing 
fabric suitable foi t)uldren'.s weai, holiday di esses, and oveialis, 

V fine nnvterial with an open weave Suitable foi making sinnmci 
dresses 

A \cry tlainbv fabric foi making collais, cuffs^ jabols and party 
frocks 

sUong lUciteual snitable foi aprons and honsohold ai tides, 
lUid foi cinbrnkleiy 


MERCERIZED MATERIALS 


iDltiiii K cottim treated by a 
Oiiiiiii'.il luvniteil l)y J<thii Meim 


Till.-! process creates a sheen on tlie cotton, thus 
likening it to silk 


NiiiiU' I d M«Ut Hill 


Mm I'li/i d I usii 

".ih 1 u 

I H' Iliuu 
I'll rift il 

I'liiifi kl i aiiilnu 


I Vwraia' Will til 


Kind of laid ml 


] (Inches) 

I -1'* 


jii -30 


A soft Lotton inatmial with a silky appotnaiicc. Siulaljle for 
fiuicy dross cusLiiincb 

A inalcii.Ll xuth a bdky finish U'sed foi lining garments 
An ideal Imgeiio material with silk-likc rmish 
A ‘iLrtiiig iiialcnal biutahlc lor blouses, chesses, and shuts 
A sliong material suitable foi blouses, dresses, and shuts. 

' A MTV fine nuitcritil suitable for clidilTCiii's flocks 
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iJy coiiriesv of Ihe budau Uoicrrmunt 

Fig, I. Coilon Picking in The Sudan 


WOOL MATERIALS 


Name of RlEiteiial 


Average Width 


Kmil tif Mtilciuil 


Wiiiccy 

(lliclu's) 

1o-3(. 

I'laimcl 

3« 

Crepe flannel 

3 b 

Dayclla 


Ripple flaniicl 


Wool cySpe de C/nne 


Sergo 

5«-5l 


A si)fL woody lUiitcriiil used foi night woai 

A soft material suitable foi iiiiikiug bidiy gannonls, 

A soft iiialciial produced in dainty sliadcs siiitaiilii for uiulerwisu 
.111(1 night we AT 

A soft iiitiLenal produced iii an .it ti active range of pldiu shades, 
stupes, and designs, siiit.ibh' for uiiderwciii, night wear, dresses, 
and jump(‘r suits 

A soft material ’isitli a rRijiled sin face, used for inalnng tlrcftsmg 
go\^ ns, 

A soft matuiial used foi niaRing diesses 

A woollen inatenid \Mth a twill This is a very liiird'Wcanng 
inateiial, and is suitable foi making gym tunics and Ifiltcil 
skirts. 


SILK MATERIALS 


Name of RIateri 


Crt'pe de Chine 
Spun silk 
Shantung silk 

Japanese silk 
ratfeta sillc 


al 


A V Cl age Width 


Kind of Material 


(inches) 


30 30 


3 b 

3 f» 


A line (jii.iliLv of siIIl material wIulIi can he obtained in all shades, 
Suihiblc for making into underwcai and dresses 
\ v(‘ry soft silk inateiial with .111 e\ eii wia\ e Suitable for making 
umlcrweai and gvin blouses 

\ silk inaleiial usimIIv piodincd sii ,i iialiiial shade 1 Ins liiml 
of silk IS a V(‘M good we.Liing fabric, ami is siiitabUs for iiiaKing 
chiklMuds gar men Ls .ind uiuleiweai 
I'lus silk IS inaile in dilhieiU weights aiioiduig to quality 
\ silk rualeiial with an even we.ive, jnoduied ni a laiigi’ of 
altr.iclivc sli.uli s and <lesigiis suilalde foi making paiLy Tick ks. 
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LINEN 


I Tiu‘11 (niiule fioin a fibic piociuerl f.om the flax plant) is used for making household ai tides 


N’lUiif of M.ih iitil 

ll \\\\VW LlAnll 

PI PI PI 

Unhli'Ai 

i\\t' uiu'd Uiipu 

( oliniicd lmr‘ii . 

on liVrich hiioii 


V\crfi|'u Width 


Kind oi ]\Ia.teiial 


(hldlO'i) 
! IH 

^1 

v» 

51 

3 (' 

, 51 


A coai^o iiatuial colouiod linen inateriAl siiUable for nccdlo 
I weaving, ciibioidciy, and specimen woik 

('oaise niatenal suitable for diawn lliread worlc. 

A fme iiiateiial suitable foi making into pillow cases and Ane 
household articles 

A coaibOly woven lineil obtained in bright colours, smlablc foi 
fancy covcks, cm tains. appliqii6 woik, find hem siitching. 

“Old Olcacir' Fadeless coloured linen is suitable for diesses, 
I needlework, cur tains, etc- 



VlQ. 2 


RAYON AND MIXTURE MATERIALS 


Kfiyon js ol) tamed fioin cellulose or vegetable 
iiiiUtiT. "lliis IS chemically treatecl mitil it 
hiuiiiULs a iKtiiid; then it is forced through 
iniimlc ]i ts iuul liaidcniTl, producing a fine 


fibre whicli has a icmarkable sheen. Tins is 
twisted and spun into different thicknesses and 
the various rayon fabrics are produced, often 
in coujiuiction with cotton or wool. 


N, 111 If <»f Mil to rial 


Uil>o)L fiibiii 

I'jtiitotl lunssi ropi' 

I I'l t.ilk'la 

t tl.iiiiM* ct^pc fk CJune 

Uuiuri 

Vis\U\lI 


. I 


Avtiagii Width 


Kind of Matci lal 


(ilUllL\s) 

3 h 

3S 

51 

30-3h 


A material produced to resemble bilk. Used for underwear and 
drcsbcs 

A dtuice frock fabiic obtainable m a lange of pastel colouimgs. 

A material produced to resemble silk tafleta. 

A material piodiiccd to icsemble silk cyppe de Chine. 

A material lescnibling knitting, with a iilky appearance, Suitable 
foi making underwear and night wcai. 

A mixture of cotton and wool, mKicIi pioduces a haid-weauiig 
material 




V lahijc made ot A^iyclla yam and rayon. Suitable foi dicsscs and 
iindenvcai 
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QUANTITIES OF MATERIALS REQUIRl-D 

Ihe quantity oi nvLitmal required fui agaiineiit depend.s on - 

I. Tlic width of the matcnal- 2. TJie si/c of the ^aiinoiit llio stvlo of Ihe /^ainirnt 


Name of Garment 


Width of ATatei lal 



1 (flic hr-.) 

Fimcess petLicoat 

Night Kow 11 with Magyai 

Allow twice the lung Lh of the gaimrnl phis two hoi 11 width 

1o 

slccvca - 

Allow twice tlio length ol the g.uiucnt plus fun hoin unUhs 

' i<> 

Pyjamas 

Allow twice the leuyth of Lluj tiousers anil Ivmco the lunglli of 
the m.igyar jnmpoi, phis Liirnuigs 

jfi - j(. 

Magyar dress 

Allow twice the length of clnsi plus loni for hems aiid 
turnings. 

V) |D 

Magyai jumper 

Allow twice the length of the jumper 

y> in 

Overall , 

Allow twice the length of the ovmall pins two Innii wnlllis 

30 -jb 

[tnickcrs 

Allow twice the length of tho kiiickcis 


Dress with sleeves 

Allow twice the length of lhe dress phis two hoiii widths, plus 
the Iciigtli of llic sleeve 

Vi-jH 

Gym blouse 

Allow twice the length of the blouse plus the length of flu* 
sleeve 

VI -111 


SEWING ACCESSORIES 


lliimWes 

These are piovidcd to piotcct the linger while 
]nishing a needle througlr the matcriLil, 

They may 1 }C bought in all sizes and qualities, 
being made of ivorinc, aluminium, silver, steel, 
biass The thimbles to be recommended for 
lasting wear aie bianded ''Dorcas/' 

Pins 

Shoyi Whiie Puts arc suitable for most purposes- 

Lilhkins are veiy shoit and fine pins, and are 
used wlioii dealing with veiy fine woik. 

Steel Pins. These aic similai 111 size Lo shoit 
wlutcs, but being made of slccl aic used wlien 
dealing with velvet or pile fabi ics, when 01 dinai y 
pins would leave a mark 

Needles 

Sewing Needles or Sharps, These aic made in 
all sizes to suit different kinds of mateiial 'Ihc 
sizes graduate from No i to No. 12, No. i being 
flic largest size and No. 12 the smallest and 
finest. 

Bdweens. These are made in sizes graduating 
fioin No. I to No 10, and aic shoiter tlian 
shaips 

1 Earning Needles. These are made in Vcuious 
sizes and lengths The kind used should be 
chosen accoidiiig to tlie thickness of flic inafeiial 
and the size of Lhe dam. 


Crewel Nccdle'i These needles aic miide with 
liU gc eyes so that embiouleiy threads of differcJil 
tlucknesscsmay he easily thieadod, Tlicy caiil>(‘ 
olDtainccl III sizes gi aduating from No 0 to No . 10. 

Rug or Tapedry Needles Those needles aie 
made with a blunt end and arc use<l foi oanva^ 
work 

Poin/ed CJtenilU Iimhroidery Needles Those 
needles aic suifable for woikmg einbroidei y with 
chenille, ribbon, 01 any vciy tliick silk 

L\ncn or Cambric Pulious 

Those aie inofal haines covcied with one or 
more thicknesses of linen 01 ramlnic. 

They can be obtained in vaiious .sizes giaduiil- 
trig finin 14 linos to 30 lines (See Fig 2,) 

Tape 

Lvick Tape. ins is a stioiig tape, and slioiiUl 
be used nil lineu ai tides It may be oblamod in 
different widtlis gnuhialing from No 00 to 10. 

India Tape This is made fiom cotlon, ami 
should be used on cotton ait ides 

Sewing Threads 

Sewing ( oitoii ^laiiufacLiiied by J. F. Coats 
of Paisley, ai\d others. 

It may be obfained in (lill<'ient colouis, and in 
vaiioiis tluekiiesses whuh aie denoted by a 
minihei , e g. No 12 Ibiek, No .jo luedinm. Met 
80 hue, No loo e\( epliuiiallv hue 
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C'uUoii should ])(‘ nsc«l kir sewing cotton goods 
or ulieiT slmiglli is rrquiirtl. 

lUi^tniy, (n Tiickniy C of Ion A (dicopei quality 
rif (oltoii nuuUiiiK'Uuecl for the pmposc of 
sui>[) lying ‘I tliuMd for temporary stitches, It is 
lint so slnuig, hiU sm'i's tlie pin pose intended, 

It is snpidied by a firm of " Aslmoith\s/' nnd 
IS woiiiifl fni reels lU rojis coiitiiiiiiiig i,0flo yaids, 
Piirr ()hl. to qhl 

('Mni is a rotton tii\Ued cliemH 
1 (LUv to pindiife a silLy appeal aiice It is strong, 
>et sinoolli, and is usually marie in size 40, 

It IS Liigoly inaiiuriu tilled by Dcwlimsts of 
Skiploii, who Mipjdy it on icols coiitaining 100 
yards, prae djd pei ici'l They piocliicc it in 
jKn sliiwles, and black and wliihs 
P, Linns, nf Jolinstoiie, Scotland, pioducc a 
si long twisted inerceiiAed cotton, with the trade 
mark, " ( oLi " T 1 lis is wound on reels containing 
r 01. 

Mnecri/ed roLUm is suitable foi sewing wool, 
Mlk, Tuyon, and cotton labiics. 

( v/on d Hmder and Ancfiot^ Stranded Cotton. 
Made by Claiks of Paisley, These are morconzed 
i 'lit ton threads suitable for embroidery purposes 
on cotton, wool, and rayon fabrics. They arc 
])rofliiccd in all shades and varying thicknesses, 
and aie made up in skeins. 

Dolljm Mic^ & Cic,, France. A well- 
known brand of twisted or stranded meicerizcd 
coLlon thread used for embroidery pin poses on 
rotbm or ai t .silk labncs. It may be obtained in 
all iuloiirs iin<l various thicknesses 
Star Sylfio, Made by Ardei ns Olitaiiied in all 
I'ofoiirs and wound on balls. Suitable foi 
working on cotton and rayon fabiics. 

Silk, Made in all colours and vaiious 
Hiickne^^cs. It is suitable for very fine work and 
f(^r Hawing iilk or \voul fabrics. It is supplied 
on reels contuiiiiiig 50 yards, by Brough, 
Niclicilson iS: Halls, of Leek, Staffs. 
hwbrotdery Sdk. Pearsalls manufacture — 
Miilhird i 7 oss. A two-fold twisted silk for 
general (iiibroidery Sold in skeins in 500 shades 


witli a fast hoilmg dye Useful for working on 
any material. 

Twisted Embroidery, Harder twisted than 
iloss. Useful for dress embroidciy and open 
stitching May be obiamed in 350 unfading 
sJiades. 

Byoriche. Fine and tightly twisted It makes 
a strong edge, and so is suitable for brodene 
anglaise, Richelieu work and button-holing May 
be obtained in many shacle.s. 

Filoselle A iwelvc-straiided silk for gcncial 
cmbioidcry Being divisible, it is suited to 
many kinds of work. May be obiamed in 450 
fast boiling coloius. 

Flannel Silk. Foi working on flannel and 
similar matciials. May be obtained in foiii sizes, 
cream only, 

Maltese Silk Very fine and used for sewing 
down floss silk, gold tin cad, etc. Stocked in 
van oils colours, 

Ftlo Floss A product between floss and 
filoselle. It has a brilliant appearance and can 
be obtained in 300 unfading shades. It needs 
care when working, but produces a good effect 
for general embioidery purposes 

Court Embroidery Silk, made by Biiggs of 
Manchester, is similar to Mallard floss. May be 
ol3tainccl in 400 shades 

Rayon Embroidery Threads. Penelope Fibre. 
Made by Briggs, a lustrous artificial silk thread, 
loosely twisted, suitable for machine cable 
stitching May be obtained in all shades 

Sylvan Embroidery. Made by Rickards. A pro- 
duct similar to but a little liner than Penelope. 
Obtained in all shades. Suitable foi machine 
cable stitching and couching. 

Wool 

Crcioel Wool. Made by Peai sails 111 120 shades 
and in skeins containing 6 yards. For couching 
and embioidery on wool mateiials. 

While Heather, An embroidery wool made by 
Paton & Baldwins (Halifax). H all fashionable 
shades In skeins containing about 6 yards. 
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Flaunitig out Patterns on to the 
Material 

Plain White or Coloured Material 

A LWAYS plan the pattern with the leiiKih 
Za of the garment following the scivctlgc 
1 . A way of mateiial. Plan all bands and 
cuffs with the selvedge way along tlic length. 

lloral or Paiterned Maicnal 

If the pattern has a decided light and wiong 
way ahva}'s plan, all pieces of the garment witli 
Lhe top edge of the garment to the top of the 
design If ncccbsaiy, match the design at tlic 
iindci-ann seam 

When planning floial, stuped, and checked 
mateiiaLs, always place the cenlic of a design to 
the ccntic fiont and back of the garment 

Velvet and Face Cloth 

Plan out all palteins with the top ol the pat- 
tcins to one end of the mateiial 

Velvet slionkl shade daik fioin tlie toj) to the 
[lottoin of the garment Tins makes it smootli 
iipwaid 

Face cloth should always .smooth dowiiwaicl. 
Checked Materials 

Match the checks at the iindci-aiin seams and 
[it the sleeve .seams. 

All lines of the check should uin continuously 
louncl the gaiincnl. 

Wlieii planning a princess petticoat, if double 
width mateiial is being used, plan Lhe ceiitio 
back and front of the petticoat to a selvedge 
fold 

W^ien planning out knickcis and pyjama 
tioiiscrs fold tlie material with the two cut edges 
logethei, and plan the pattern on to the double 
nialeiiat with the length of the gannent to the 
selvedge way. 

I'ape Measure and Ruler 

These me dcbigned to meet the icquneineiits 
of a pci son wishing to asccitain any icqinied 
size. 


’lape Measure Ihis is a stiong lenglh of 
tape jj in, wide and fioiii. long, on wliuii aro 
niaiked inches and divisions of an inch, this 
being the standaid mcasurciiicnt Used m 
Biitain. Conliinclres, lhe sland.iid nieasnic- 
nicnt used in Franre, may he marked on the 
revel. sc side 

Being flexible, a tape niunsuie is used foi 
measiiung Kinnd the lignie and muiifl i in\es 

Ruler dliis is used to mail; distjunes on ,i 
flat siiifcue. llie edge hoiiig .sliaigld and iiim, 
it piovides n useful gimle w'iu'ii diawing a 
st I [light line lielwroii lw(» giv(‘n points. 

I'Tcqiiciit use of tape ni(‘asuie and iiiler liams 
the eye in pulging size and dislam 

lliis power of judgment being e^repLionally 
useful, piaclice in imMsuiiiig slionid lie given at 
Gvciy uppoitiinity 

Useful Constructions 

A Square 

Step I A squat e has four suivK, erioli being of 
equal lengtli. TJio rhildron should he fuovidrd 
with a piece of paper 12 m. squau*, and slnmlcl he 
shown how to ineasuio the foiii Sikh-s of it, [nul 
tiuis prove lluMulc that as(|uaio has fmu sides of 
equal IcngLli 

An Oblong 

Slop II. An ohhnid* has Jour sules I'nld the 
sqiuue of piipci m half. 'I his pn)ihK'es twf) 
oblongs. 

Step III, Fold the paper m half again 'lliis 
piocluccs hail .squaies. Fieaso ^\cll along the 
folds and cut along the ci eases 'riiese stpiares 
to be used fni the following excu ises 

A Inaitfilc 

Step IV A biaiip^le luis time sides I old a 
Gill hipiaie of ]upi‘i lu a dmgoiial line from 
coinei locuiru'i. This piodiu'is two liiangle^ 

Step V. I aki* Iho seeoiuU) ni srjuai i- nf j)aj)ei 
RepoiiL Step I\' t hmsc well and open tail, 
lk)ld witli lhe o]>j>usile two lomei'i ((jgellua and 
L'lease well 'lliis piodmos flan tiiaiigles, which 
hlioiild be i lit Old 
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A ( irclc 

Slr|> VI J ctn!r is a hue an even 

i1js(,uic(’ from .i roiUie, 'lake llio Iliinl 

(Mil. M[n,ue of p.ipei aiul fold Lo pioducc foiu 
as 111 .Steps II niul III ( iiive in a line 
fnmi .1 to li < nt tliion^di the foui Ihieknesses 
r.I p.ipi'i- alon^,^ tlie i urve. Wlicii opcrie<l out this 
jnndiuT's a nn h‘. 


Methods of Obtahiiug Patterns 

Pattern making by papci folding 
Diaftmg a pattern fiom direct measurements. 
Using a bought pattern 
Patterns obtained fiom other gaimcnts. 
Pattern making by paper folding is suggested 
as the simplest ineLliod of obtaining patterns of 
gaiiiients for cliildrcn up to the age of 12 years. 



su p I J Sqmic II' -1 Square oj 12 in. x 12 in. Step III: A Square 0/12 in, x 12 nj, 

ij. i}i X 12 HE Produces T^tvo Oblongs 12 in X b in. Produces Four Squares 6 in. x 6 in. 






Step IV' A Square oJiS in . x 6 m. 
Producer Tu'v Triangles 




9; 

,0 


A 


f, 


V. 

\~’y 


itep I 1 : .d Square of 
} in. hni PrOiluce\ 
iCnUtMiiu >;Um. 
Dumcler 


Step V. A Square of 6 in. x 6 in. 
Producer Four Triangles 

Fig. I 


Step VII. An Oblong 
of 6 in. X 3 in, Pro- 
duces an Oval 


.1 ij Oval 

Sie]> VII An oval is a coiitinumis lino an im- 
ovon (list am V Jioin a givoii mitre. Take the 
fniirlh b in scpiaie ol paper and fold to pioduce 
Kvd ohloi3|4S as in Stop II. Tut along tlic crease, 
'lake Olio nldung and fold tu make foiu oblongs. 
( iirvo fnnii J to fi, ( ut tliioiigh the four tluck- 
lu S'lOs of pajM-j along the curve. This produces 
an (►val, 


Pap(ir folding cultivates accuracy, dextciity, 
and nGatne.ss, qualities which will be found 
valuable when work is tiansf erred to mateiial in 
later stages. 

Average Scale of Measures 

The following table will be found useful as a 
guide when making patterns foi children's 
gar 111 on Is. 
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Wlioii dealing with abiionnal figures. cUicct 
incasiiiemcnts should be taken 


Age of 
Child 1 

Average I rci’ght| Average Bust 
ol Child Measure 

Average Lciigt 
Neele Lo AViiis 

Yi 

Ft In 

In 

III 

3 

3 - 

2O 

0 

-1 

I 2 

2 () 


5 

3 4 

1 ^7 

10 

G 

3 6 

^7 

loj 

7 1 

3 « 

zS 

1 1 

8 

3 fo 

28 

II J 

0 

‘1 - 

^9 

1 2 

10 

1 -i 

3 <J 

I2S 

11 

\ 4 

3 f 

*3 

12 

.| 0 

32 

1)4 


Proporlions of the Body 

Face = i of the height- 

Ncck to waist — I of the height. 

Waist to knee = I of the height. 

Knee to foot = J of the height. 

Neele to waist plus waist to knee = j; of the 
height = appioxiinate length of a fiock. 

Neele to foot = J of the height = appioxiimtc 
fcngtli of a nightgown. 

The sleeve length is taken from the end of the 
shoulder over the elbow and down to the wnsl 
This woi ks out to equal about g of the iicight. 

Block Bodice Pattern 

This pattern is suitable to use as a fouiuki- 
lioii on which lo build patterns for ohildicn's 
garments 

Specimen patLeui for giil of lo yoais — 

Cut an oblong of papei \ of tbe bust ineasuro 
plus I in, X the back length jilus i in. 

Bust meabiue 30 in 

Back length I2i in., e g oblong to measure 
13 in. X 16 in 

^lark the covneis of the oblong A BCD as jn 
diagiam 

A to B equals the bust measuie plus i in. and 
equals the widtli of pattern. 

B to C equals the back length plus J in. ami 
equals the lengtli of patlein. 

Fold the paper width ways into 8 equal divi- 
sions (see diagiain). 

Fold the oblong ABCD into 2 equal divisions 
length ways. 


I'l^ld the oliloiig j[Bl*h into ^ ('(pial divisions 

long til ways, 

Hack neck curve I division on and \m 

down 

hioiit neck cm ve -- i division on ami i dn’isioii 
down 

Bark slioukliT ---ts 3 divisions on and i{ 111. 

down and j 111. out 

I* lont shmildei -- \ flivnsiuiis nii and ] n^- 
<lnwn and \ in out. 



Block B Oil tee PiUicni 


'I lie stai deiirilos Llic ceiUre of the papei 
Ciiive in the anuliolc fioin the end of the fiont 
slioiilfloi to the stru, and to the end of Lho [jack 
shoulder. 

Foi sizes 3 ton vrais it may bo necessaiy Lo 
dee[ien llie aiinholo ciiive at the undei aim 
about \ 111, and »dsu Lo lower the iK'fk \ u] 
all louinl, as the [irnpoitioiis work out riilliei 
too siniill in lhesi‘ si/cs 
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Exfeusion of the Bloch Bodice 
Pattern 

This patUTU is obtained finiu llie block pa(- 
tcrii iiiuL Imin it may be built patleiii'^ of the 
following - ^ 

I presses 

2 . ITiJicess nals. 

3. NighUhC'^srs 

Ovnalls. 

5, Ilii'SsiLig gowns. 


EXTENSION OF BODICE 
BLOCK PATTERN 



ITg. 3 

VLuv llie blurk patterns on lo n slioct ol 
papei, pin in position, niul draw immd the 
(nitjiiu* of the bcirk ,iiul the fiont patterns 

liiij: ' ffonl 

J Ji - Die If iigUj f)f ^1,1. 

till: (-ariiifiil. I.-M l:^ci on Hiu 

^ ' i '■*’ buck jxiltcrn. 

- } "i. /-jY - 4 in. 


Sleeve Pattern 
Average sizes for sleeve patteJ ns — 


Age of Child 

Si£G of Oblong 

1 

Shaping 


Length 


Width 



In 


In 

In 

5 lo G yr 

M 

X 

lO^ 

1 3 

7 to S ,1 

16 

X 

III 

3 

0 to 10 „ 

iS 

X 

12 

4 

II lo 12 „ 

20 

X 

13 

4 




Fig, 4 

Sleeve PoHern 
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Specimen pattern for girl 9-10 years old — 
Cut an oblong of paper 18 in. x 12 in. 
Mark tlie comcis ABCD as in Fig. 4 
A-B = the width of sleeve. 

A-D — tlie length of sleeve. 

A-E = i AB 
C-F = i CD. 

A-G = amount of shajiing. 

B-H — amount of shaping 
E-I = EG, 

E-J ^ I EH 
H-K = J HJ. 

E-L = I EJ. 

L-M = ;^ in. 

K-N = i in. 

Curve from through NJM to E foi tlic front 
part of sleeve. 

I-O = I in. 

Curve fiom E llnoiigh 0 to G for the back pait 
of sleeve. 

C-P = T in. 

D-Q = I 111 . 

Q-U = i Q-E 


P^S \ P-E. 

S-T 1 in. 

R^U = I in. 

Cm VC fioin P thiougli TEV to Q fur the lower 
edge of .sJeiJVC. 

The scam of this sleeve is a i ranged to hi to 
the uiirki-aim seam of the gaj/nent. 

Collar Patterns 

Ihloe of these patterns aie obtained fiointlie 
block bodice jxiLtciiis. Place tlic back and 
front block pat Lei ns on a sheet of paper, keeping 
the two slioiilder lines togctlier, and draw round 
the patterns 

Foi Quaher CoUnr — 

A-D 2^ in or the depth of the collar 

C-F -- 2 A in or the depth 0/ the eolhir, 

li^F 3 'in 
F-Lr ” I in 

U»dc from fi-Cr iUid cuive from (/ tlirou^li F—I) 
for Llic out<T 4 ■( 1 1^0 of the collar 

f>t>t l\iu CoHiiy — 

Draff llie patU'in as for the tpi.iUor collai, 

(s-]J 1 ] m 

(r -/ l l lU 

('ill VC from 11 Uu out'll If-I fo /) foi tlir ovitci 
cd^e of the t ollar, 
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I'or Siithr Collai— Exloiid tlic line fiom the * to the length of the 


= *5 in 

Hii\o A hnc at Tight aiigU'S to thp hack fold lnw 
Irom Z^ 

Ji-C “> ni 
D-li - Sin 

hurvp in tlio nrek Jioni A-i 
Uiik’ from U -i siml C-h Joi llic outer edgo of 
the collar 

I' or liUm CoUfif — • 

A-Ai - <)in ^-J-r == 2i 111 

Ji*-! (mil J>G = i /i/Z 

}t-]y -- III (f-U == i in 

J I: zj ill, 

Swhwnln^f Cositiuir 

Mils iiiiltem IS oblniiu’d fiuin the fiont hlock 
pal tern 

Spcciinoii foi cliild of six years — 

3 ft. 6 111. 

Ikisl 1*7 in. 

Ikirk len^:,dh loj in. 



Fig. S 

Child's Swiittmiii^ Costume 

Pm ihc block pattern on to a large sheet of 
p.ijiiT, ill aw round the piittcrn lines, and remove 
tlio h]{H'k p.iltem. 

FxU nd the Jine AH f,>r tlie length nl the gai- 
iiu^nt - J the height. 

dr - llu'longih of the garment. 

1> i: - AC. 


gai nieiit. 

= the undei-arm scam line 
A-G — li divisions 
A-H — il divisions. 

H~I — Ihc length of the slioulder 2 111.-3 
C-J = i CF 
F-K = 4 in. 

L~M — I in. 

To Cut Old the Pal ter u 

Fold tlie oblong ADEC into 2 divisions width' 
ways. 

Pin tlic 2 thicknesses of paper together to keep 
in position. 

Cut tlnoiigh the double papei lound all the 
pattern lines. 

Remove the pins : this will give two patterns, 
lialf the front and half the back. 

To Plan Out the Patient on to the Material 

Place the centre fiont and back of the pattern 
to a fold of the material. 

The lines C J on the back and front may be 
placed together to avoid a seam. 

Knicker Patterns 


Average scale of sizes for hmekers (widths and 
Iciigdis may be altered according to the style and 
the shape icqimed) — 


Ago of Child 

tiCngtli of Knickers 

Width of Knickers 


III 

In 

3 yi 

13 

22 

1 i. 

M 

^3 

5 

15 

24 

h M 

16 

^5 

7 .. 

17 

26 

8 ,, 

iB 

27 

9 .1 

19 

27 

10 >. 

20 

28 

II ,, 

21 

28 

12 1. 

22 

28 


DiiccL measuicments may he taken from the 
actual figure, but as this entails tune it will be 
foimd an advantage if girls make paticins to 
luoportioiiate mensuies, according to ages. 

The patterns when made should be tested for 
leuglUs and widths. 



PATTERN MAKING 

If lequiied, the patterns may be allciccl to the 
size req^uiied as indicated m Fig. lo. 

Specimen pattern for girl of 9 years 
Cut an oblong of paper the length of the 
knickers by the width of the knickers. 

This size would be determined by rcfeiriiig to 
I he scale 

Size of oblong: length = ig in. 

width = 27 m. 



AND ADAPTATIONS m8i 

ClUV'C fUHU (i--H f(»r tllO Iff' M'.UIl. 

If-/ — \ division. 

A^J =1= J divisioir 

Rule from /-/ foi the hark WtUst line. 

K =1 division on fitim d iiiul \ diviMun down 

Rule fioin I-K fur the hunt waist line. 

Rule fioin fr fni the l):ick seam line. 

Rule liomfi K for tlir ficjiit mmir lino. 

PATTERN 


B A 




Fig, 9 


Mark the corners of the oblong ABCD, as 111 

Fig 9, 

A-B — the width of knickers. 

B-C = the length of knickers. 

Fold the paper widthways into 6 equal 
divisions. 

Fold the pajjcr lengthways into 4 equal 
divisions (Fig. 9). 

Fold the paper widthways into half, and niaik 
the fold EF 

Place the fold to the left side of the workci. 

^ I division 

D-H — 1 division 


To C2il Out llic l\iltcrn 

Pm tlic two layers of paper togelhci lo keep in 
position 

Cut lluough the clonbki paiioi fioni II through 
G and f to I fni Iho hack poition of the pattern. 

Take out the pins and uiirn tail the pat Lem 

Cut IJiiough l]ji* single ]>a]n*i from (x llinmgh 
K to I f(ji tlie fionl jioitum of llm ]).Lttein. 

I'oi ]^al(!i po< ki i rut a sipiaic of ^ in. liiis 
allows hii a \ in hein on ilie lop edge and J 111 
t innings loiiiul d sides of I lie jhu kt 1 . 

'Ihe pocket is sewn on It) LIk^ liglit leg of the 
kiiickei ,s 
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TruMh-hnicUer Paiiem 

These knickeis are suitable for giils 3-11 years 
oi uge. 

Specimen pattern foi gi»l 7 (aveiagc 

hoighl 3 ft. 8 ill. — 

Length t4 knickcis ^ i of the height plus 
3 ill. ^ 14 ill. 


Fold the oblong widthways into 3 equal 
divisions, 

A-G ^ ijin. 

B-H = ^ in. 

H-I ^3 in. 

Rule fi'om A-I foi the back waist Ime. 

Rule Irom G-I for the front waist line. 


ADAPTING KNICKER PATTERN TO SIZE REQUIRED 


ivviii:hn made shoiiti-u in hody pant pattern made narrower 



PAI JKRN MADR SHORTER AND NARROWER PATTERN MADE WIDER 




Fig. to 


Width of knickers = the length plus 8 in. = 
22 iJi. 

Cut an oblong of paper twice the length of the 
knickers x J the width of knickers, e.g. 28 in. 
X 11 m. 

= i the width of knickers. 

A- D ^ twice the length of knickers, 

Divude the ohlniig Icngllivv'ays into 2 equal 
divisinn^ and mark E and F. 
hbltl the paper along tlielinc JiF. 
huld the ulilung AUFE lengthways into 3 
pquiil ilivisions. 


FJ = 5 of a division. 

FK = 2 divisions. 

To Cut Out the Paiieni 

Cut through the double paper from K-J for 
the leg shaping. 

Cut through the double paper from J-l^iov 
the side scam. 

Cut through the double paper from I- A for 
the back waist line. 

Open out the pattern, and cut through the 
single paper from G-1 for the front waist line. 



PATTERN MAKING AND ADAPTATIONS 


TRUNK -KNICKER PATTERN 




DjAcy' 5 


C 

Diag; 1 


c 

Diag. a 


Djag ^ 


0 A 







J 




PYJAMA SUIT PATTERN 

. A the trousers 



B H 


A 

r 

1 


i 

' ^ 

\ 



i 

i 

I 

- 1 

— 

P 

1 

1 

FOLD 1 

C 

B 

E 1 

K 

H 

G 


N 'l 


1 

M 


\ 

O/ Ji — 


-C 


Tj*,. 12 

Spccjinej] pattcjji ini n. gjrl of y-io ycArR js given 
hero 

Pin the kmckci iiAlLeni on to a laigo sheet of ptipci, 
draw round the cm Lime of the p.iLLcin, mark the cciilic- 
told line, and then lenitivc the p.iltein 
A-D JS Lhe eentie hue of tho kiiickei'i 
A-h = the full length of the tioiiMMS (J of the 
height) 

— O-Jt 1 in, 

Jji-G = I}-C /ess r in 

Pyjama Suit Pattern 

Tlus palfwji IS o]>hunetl rM>ih ilio kniclcoi and 
inagyai patLiiins. 


J^|JUMPER LIME Q 

Fk. ij 

Jumper 

Ihi^l V) 

Ihifk length 1 id 
. 17 / ' ] of tin husL I \ in 
L ^ the l),u L leiifdh | i ui 
111 

i - III loi liouL net k sliiipiiig 

0 - m fin li.u U nei K "lii.iiJiiig 

Ji- Ji -- i ]. Ml 

1 -- the l**iiglli of Uk' hlee\e funn Ihi, lu ( k ai 

the slioukliM ii, lhe lenglh leiiuiieil 
Kule a line at iight-aiighs to H 
J-J - the widlli of the sit e\e 
Jl-f. - }, II h 

L-M --- I Jin 
L-j\ - ilni 
K-0 - J"iii 

('ni\ e in ihe sit I \ e ^eam fioin f Llntjiigli V hi M 
Kule 111 the iiiuhi-aim st aiu lun* fioin Ai Unougli (J 
to Lh4‘ lenj^lli of lhe giiiin< iil uquned 

lumper 

(t-{) -- UiG length <)l Iho jumiK'i lioin tlui 
Dii pe of 1 lio Jiei K 
{}-U ' - tlie jiiinpei liiu'. 





FUNDAMENTALS OF NEEDLE CRAFT 

STITCHES FOR JUNIOR WORK 


Temporary Stitches 

T ] lESE are stitches meil cithci to iwark out 
fiLliiif;, pattern, or style hues, oi to hold 
tlie work in position until tlie permanent 
stildu's me completed 

Ih'cn 1 iidhii’ Siikh 

Even tackiiiff stitch is used ioi keeping in 
position seams, lucks, and decorative parts. It 



I 


is a straight even stitch with spaces and stitches 
^ in to J in long. See Fig 7, " Needlework in 
Correlation with Art," 

Long and Short Stitch 

Long and short stitcli is used when dealing 
with flianiiel or any stubborn material (see 
Fig. 1). 

Upright Tacking Stitch 

This tacking is used when fixing gatheis into 
a hand. 

Method of Working. Biing the needle through 
on to the right side of the band I in. up from the 
edge which lests on the gathcis Insert the 
needle exactly below wheie the cotton came out, 
and take a slanting stitch ^ in. frorn the first one, 
biinging the needle out ^ in. away from the edge 
of the band as before (Fig, 2) 

Thread Tacking 

This is used to mark out any fitting 01 style 
lines on double material. 

Method of Working, Double cotton must be 
used. This tacking is an even stitch with loops 
of cotton left at each stitch, the spaces and 
stitches being \ in. apart. The two thicknesses 
of material are then pulled apait, and the 
threads are cut through the centre of the cotton 
between the two edges of the mateiial. If the 
thread tackings are pressed over, after the 
184 
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iiH5 


inalcriaL has been pulled apait but before cut 
ting tlic till cads, it will help to keep the threae 
tacktrigs in position. 

Pef^manent Slitches 

These aic stitches used, when causUuctiug 
garments, for joining seams and making licins. 


a buck stitdi, luiiiimg tire cml of the 
between llic fold uf the iiiatciial. Begni tlu* new 
cotton by uinniiignvei lire old sLitclibig for ] in 
and make a ha< k stilc'h 

Ilcniminff 

TT\is stitch IS used io\ fastenmg dtu\n ed^vs 
Mflhnd of ironiiuing is wtjiIcocI 

finm rigliL to kft llu' whole 



stitcli foiiiis a V of which mic 
slioko as a iliagoniil 

still h on the* light side, ami 
the (itUei as a lUagoual stiLih 
on till' wioiip side Iiimm t tlu: 
needle iiudei lU(‘ fold of the 
hem, an<I done lliioiigli iumi 
to the (Mlge of the licin, 
leaving an end of cotton, PiiL 
tlie mid of cot Lon uiulcr the 
fold of the horn and iiultl 
ill inly with the huger iiml 
tlmiiil), Insoit the needle to 
tfie left below the edge uf the 




fold to make a shoit diagonal 
still li, bunging the needle 
out tluoiigli tlu; fold near to 
the edge of the lioin, luaking 
a siitukir stitcli on lire wrong 
side (sLM' log. f) h|a-d)). 

To Join Leave an 

end of cotton J lu long, 

Tlupick hah a stitcli and tlicii 
place tUo ucodlewith tlioiuuv 
cotton in the hole fioni which 
the old cot Lon has lieen dla^vn , 
le.tviiig an end Twist the 

ends of tlic old and new 
cntUui togcthei and tuck 

them uiidci tlic liein, and 
continue the Ireinniiiig 

To luntcn (>lf Ml ike a 


Rnnning Stdeh 


stitch over the last stitch and luii the ncccllo 
tiuough the fold nf the lieui 


This is a straight even stitcli with spaces and 
stitches ih-in. to i\,in long, according to tlie 
thickness of tlic malciiai (see Fig 0 (i) ). 

Method of ]Voyking. Coinmcnco with a back 
stitch and take uji and pass over two Lhieads oi 
more accoiding io tire type of mat dial. 

To Join Cation Fasten oif the old cotton with 


Seaming 

Tills sLiLcU IS used fur joining two edges of 
matcikd togetliei (see I'Tg. o (^yr O) 

iMcthod oj Working, Seaming is wo iked fioin 
ligJit to left. 

InseiL the neeille into the fold near to the 


3-(k.lGf5f>) 
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tluiml), :iiid draw Ihc cotton Ihiougli, IccLVing 
i ill. of cotton, With tlic pnnil of tlic needle lay 
tills end of cotton the top of the fold and 

sew it in witli tlie other stitches. Point tlic 
needle toward the chest in woikiiig. 

7 'fJ Jnm Co/fon. Leave an cud of cotton } in. 
lonK Unpick Imlf a stitch niul place the needle 


BACK 51 ITCHING 



I'Ki. 4 


witli the new cotton into the liole of the last 
stitch. Draw the new cotton tliroiigh, leaving 
an end ^ in long, Lay the ends along the top of 
tlie fold and rout nine the seaming, sewing in the 
two Oiulb 

To Fasten Off. Seam backwaicl for a few 
stitrlios to fasten off (see Tig 6 (3c) ). 

Overcasting 

‘this stitch IS used for iicateniiig or trimming 
the rdgcs) of a garment* Overcasting is worked 
from left to right over an edge of material, in the 
^ain(‘ luaiincr as seaming (see Fig. 9). 

(father hig 

'ilns stitch IS used when fixing two pieces of 
material together wlioro fullness is rcquiicd , e.g. 
sol ting a skirt on to a yoke or bodice (sec 
<• (- 1 ) ). 

McfliOif of ]Vorl:ing. This stitch is worlced 
finin right tt> left, 

(lathering is a straight stitch with the stitches 
equal tu twice the length of the spaces, e g two 
threads are taken up and four are passed over. 
Take a length oi cotton long enough to finish 
llie gathcTing. P.egm with a bark stitch, making 
it <piUc secure be'furo commencing the gathering. 
Leave the gathering thread at tlic Left-hand edge 
until tlio skirt lias been {-ct on to the bodice or 
yoke, Petliread the needle with the gathering 
cottiiii and fasten off firmly with a back stitch. 


Back Slitc/iuig 

This stitch is always woiked through double 
material. 

Back stitching is used for joining two thick- 
nesses of matciial together, when a strong 
joining is required, e.g. setting on a tape. 

Method of Working. This stitch is worked 
iiom light to left. Insert the needle between the 
two edges of tlie matcual and bring it out foi the 
commencement of the stitch Insert the needle 
two threads to the right of point A, see Fig 4, 
and bung it out two threads to the left of point 
A, taking up four thieads on the needle. The 
stitch on the right side of the work only covers 
two tin cads, but on the wrong side the stitch 
covers four threads. Each stitch is formed in 
tins way, care being taken to put the needle in 
exactly at the end of the last stitch. 

Loop Stitching 

Loop stitching is used for scalloping and for 
neatening the raw edges of a garment. Woiked 
to a design it may be used foi decoiative 
purposes, 

Metfiod of WorJ^ing. Tlus stitch is worked 
from left to right. Run the cotton into the 



material and bring the needle out either at the 
outer edge of the scalloping or at the cut edge. 
Insei t the needle at the inner edge of the scallop- 
ing or neatening, holding the loop of cotton 
under the left thumb. Draw the needle through 
the loop of cotton and woilc in this way along 
the length. The depth and spacing of the 
stitches depends on the kind of material used 
and the purpose of the stitch. 

To Join Colloji. Run the needle in at right 
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luiglcs to the la^v edge at the nght-haiicl side of 
the stitrh, aud fasten olf with a back stitch on 
the wiong side ol the niatciial. To fasten on the 
now cotton nui aloiig tlic loft side of the last 
stitch and biing the needle out into the loop of 
the last stitcli. C uiitiinie the stitching, 

ncnift(;’honwg 

This stitch is ii^cd, when making flannel 
ganiioiits, foi neateiiing seams and edges. 

MethoJ of Wvy/y'uig, This stitch is woikcd 
fioni left iu right. Hold tlie scani or hem with 
the law I'llge lowaul llie chest. Inscit the 
nc<'(llo beneath the edge, biiiig it out foin 



Pig, 7 


threads above the cut edge and secure with a 
back stitch. Keeping the cotton above the 
needle, place the needle below the raw edge, 
foift tliroacls to the right of Point A (Fig, 7), 
and lake np two tlircads. Keeping tiic cotton 
lx?l()W the needle, insert the needle four threads 
above the cut edge and four threads to the right 
of 1^)111 1 ll, see diagram. 

To Join Coi/on. Instead of taking up two 
tliread‘> on tlie needle, pass the needle between 
the two thicknesses of ilanncl so that it comes 
out in the last complete stitch, four tlneads to 
tlie left. Make a hack stitch over the top part 
of the stitch through tlie single material, and pass 
the needle into the fold where the end of the 
Cdttoii can he rut off. To fasten on the now 
cottciii, ]>lacc the needle beneath the edge and 
bring it out two threads to the loft of the last 
liaH-vtitclu Make a back stitch over the top of 
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the half-stitch to secure the cotton. The herring- 
boning is then continued. 

Cutting and Making a Button-hole 

A button-hole is used for fastening purposes. 
It must be woikcd tluough double material and 
in all eases must be made strong and neat. 

Alcihod of Cutting, Ciease the material 
along a stiaiglit thread. Marie off the length of 
tlie button-hole on the ciease, equal to the 
diameter of the button, at the distance of half 
Ihc diameter of the button in from the edge of 
tlic gaiinent or band (Fig. 9), Insert the point 



Fig. 8 


of the scissors through the centie of the bufctou- 
tiole crease and cut carefully toward each end. 

Jhsiton-liole Stitch 

Tliis stitch is worked from loft to right over 
a double edge of material Place the needle 
between the two edges of the material, and 
bring it out two threads fiom the left-hand side 
of the slit. IMake a tiny back stitch bringing the 
needle out into the end of the slit. Insert the 
needle into the material four threads down from 
the cut and one thread to the right. Put the 
double cotton from the eye of the needle round 
the point fioin left to riglit, and draw the needle 
upward away from the Avoiker. Make each 
stitch in this way leaving one thiead between 
each stitch. The round end of the button-hole 
is overcast to form a semicircle, as in Fig. 9, 
using 7 or 9 stitches. 
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l’*nr Lhc squrire end of Llic biitton-liolc use the 
same number of stitrhes as for tlio round end, 
the ccnLic stitch being woiked into the slit of 
tJie huttcndiolc, as in diagiam. 

To Join Codon. Push the iicctlle tliroiigli to 
the wrong side of 1>iiLtoJi-liolc, and run stitch 
paiallel to the slit between the stitches for J in. 
and fastcix oft with n tiny bach stitch. 

Run-stitrli witli the new cotton for | in. 
pauillel to tlic slit, and bring the needle through 
tJie loop of tJio Jnsl stitch (see Fig 6 (r) ). 

Continue working but ton -hole stitch as beloie. 

MaeJuning 

'riie following paiiiplilets and chaits issued by 
the iSingcr Sewing Afacldnc Co., Ltrh, Ednea- 
iHMUil Di'paitinent, Singer Building, 1-9 City 
Road, London, E.C.i, should be useful to 
learhers of iiecrllecrcift subjects — 

The Ikeorafive Tmitwcnt of Machiiie Sei£)ing 
by Ktliei R. Ilanibridge. Price 6cK 


A Manual of Family Sewing Machines. Price 
6d. 

Teaching Needlework izith an Eye to tfie 
Future. Free on application. 

Special Hinls for Schools, (On card for hang- 
ing.) Free 011 application. 

Practical Needlework for Schoolgirls. Fiee on 
application. 

Paper patterns of schoolgirFs outfit illustrated 
in above booklet Complote set ts. 6d. 

Darning leaflet. Fice on application, 

Wall charts illustrating oiling, threading, etc. 
Free on application. 

Also small cards as above for childieii's own 
use. 

Sj)ccjal sboil courses of lessons are available, 
or application, for teachers interested in machine 
work as applied to inodevn needlework, 

It is thercfoie suggested that, if time peimits, 
some pieparatory talks otl inachiniug should be 
given to the oldest Juniors. 


PROCESSES 


Hems 

A Sunple licn\ hold a narrow turning on to 
the wrong sklc of the material, fold a second 
tuniing the width of the hem required, and 
tack into position Horn along the edge of the 
fold. 


' 

T . — r™-: — » 

simple hem 


\ , 

- ■" ' I ■ ^ ' t 1 

, ■ _ ' I - ' 

! . ..“t 

-l-™.' - 1' ' 1 1 




Fig. jo 


Seams 

Rmi-and-Fell Searn 

The run-and-fcU seam is suitable for use on 
under-gaiTuents where a flat seam is required. 

Method of Working, Place the two right sides 
togetlicr with the front edge of the garment ^ in. 
above the back edge of the garment. Pin to 
keep in position. Turn the fiont edge of the gar- 
ment over the back edge of tJie garment, and tack 
into place, being caieful to keep the edge straight. 
Run stitch just below the raw edge. When the 
running is completed, open out the work, lay 
the fell down on to the material, and tack into 
place, taking care to have tlie fell quite flat 
before hemming down. When the fell is finished 
it should fall towards the back of the garment. 

French Seam 

This seam is used on thin materials where an 
invisible joining is required. 

^ Method of Working. Place the two wiong 
sides of the garment together, with the raw 
edges quite even. Run stitch or machine Jin. 
away from the edge. Cut down the turning to 
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nbuiit in. I'm II to the wiong side and ii\. the 
seam witli tlu‘ two ed^cs exactly Logcthei. Taok 
fill Illy in posit inn J in oi 4 in* away fiom 
the c(l{<c Run stitrli or inaclnnc dose to the 
tarkui|:». 

This seam when completed ciidobos. all the 
law cd.Ljes, 


Setting on a Band 

Making a Band. Cut the band with its length 
the selvedge way of the material. Fold a narrow 
turning on to the wrong side of each selvedge 
edge and also at the ends of the band, pressing 
well witli the finger and thumb. 


ltATHERING 


MAKING A BAND 


>1111 111 IIS 11 Bir 


STROKING 


jSETTiNG IN ST1TCI-I STEpI H 


I I I I I r 


I, -I 


Fig. 13 

Selling on a Band 
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Fold along the length of the band so tlinL tlie 
two selvedge folds conic together, and tack 
through the centre line (sec Fig. 13). Divide the 
btTiid into qiiarteis and jnark ivitJi vertical lines 
of tacking. 

Gathering and stroking the niaierntl before 
iiclling into lUc band, Mark the quarteis of the 
inateiial with pin.s 01 tacking threads. GaLhei 




Fig. 14 

Scitlng on Tapes 

along the length of the material J in. in fioiu the 
edge. Place a pin where the gathering finishes, 
draw up the gathciing thread tightly and wiap 
it round the pm. Hold the matciial between tlie 
left thumb and forefinger, keeping the gathering 
thread above tlie finger. Hold tlie needle firmly 
with the right hand, place it in each gathci and 
gently draw up each lUck. Place the nick 
between the left tlinmb and forefingei, and 
press with the tlniinb. Conliiuic this piocoss 
along the length until all the gatlieis are htickcii 
below the gathciing Ihicad. Tin 11 the woik 


louiid and.siioke the inaiciial ahovc the gidliei 
mg tliic.ul Wlu'ii the stroking is iinishcl, let 
out the gatlicniig thusid 
^ Thing a Ihurd. Set the baud on (o tlie light 
side of flic garment. Pin the qiiaiLiT maiks of 
the biUKl to the (piaitri inniks of the gatheieil 
matciial Draw uj) the gatheis to the si/e of the 
band and aijaiige Lh(3 fullness (vpinlly along tlie 



band between the jnns Tack into place with the 
upright tarkmg stitch (Fig 2). 

The sctling-in stitch for gathers^, luich stitch 
should liave its own nick. 

Stait as foi hemming and liein the jilaiii pad, 
When the gathciing is icaclied, ])lace the needle 
thiough the tinst gntlici, paiallel to Die edge 
of the band, turn the needle loimd so that the 
eye points directly awa}^ from the hand and the 
point IS ready foi making the fiist sctfcing-in 
stitch at the cNtieine edge of the band Dinw 
the needle thicmgh, and woik the next stitch in 
exactly tlic same way. CunLiTiuc the stitch 
along the length of the gatheis 

Set in tlic hack hy phicing the fold of die baud 
to the gatheiing line, tack iiit(> ]>la( e Srain u[) 
one cud of the Ihoul fujin the light side, then 
tiiiii to the wioug .side ami set m tht‘ g.ilhers a'r 
on the fionl, t. iking eiiie that the stitches do 
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not show on the right .side , tiiin the woik round 
and seam up tlic otlici cud of the band on the 
right side. 

Setting on Tapes 

Method of Fold a iianow turn on 

to tlio right side at one end of the tape. Hold 
the taiw wiLli the Liiniuig away fioni the woikci . 
Fold the tape to form a triangle as in Fig 14, 
nntl crease well. Piess back the edge of tlic tape 
that (Tosses the width to foiiii a squaic as m 
diiigrain. Place the crease of the sqiuiic to the 
wrong side of the ganncnl and seam liolding the 
garjiioiit towards llio worker, then tuin Lo the 
wrong side and licin round the sqnaic of tape to 


backstitched 

SQUARE 


FOR 

TAPE 

^ 





Fi(i 16 


f'jiiisti, Fix a narrow hcju at the other end of tlie 
tape Seam up the ends and hem along the 
width of the tape, 

liack-.sliUlifd Square for Tape 

^f€ikod of Working, Crease as before. Fix 
Ihc taj>o on to the right side of the gaiinent or 
the hand, the width of the wrap in fioin the 
edge of I lie band, c.g. i in. ol more as required. 
Hack slitcli round the square to finish. Fix a 
narrow hem at the end of Llie tape. Seam up the 
ends and hem along tlic width of the tape. 

Tape Loop for Toieel 

l^feihod of Working Cut the tape twice the 
length of the loo]) desired. Crease each end of 
the ta])c as Ixjfons Place the two ends of the 
tajx> togelbrr with the turnings lo face each 
DtluT. Seam together along Ihe selvedge edges 
of the tajHi for the longtli of the square (see 
lig E5). Press iqieii the seaming willi the 




Holes 
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finger and tlnimb. Set the crease line of the two 
squares to the edge of the towel and seam across, 
holding the towel towards the worker. Turn to 
the wrong side, and hem round the oblong of 
tape to finish. 

Sewing on Linen Buttons 

Linen buttons are suitable for using on under - 
garments and household linen. There are two 
types of linen buttons ; one type has inctal holes 
to sew tin o ugh, and the other type is un pierced. 

Buttons with Metal Holes 

To Sew on the Button, Make a back strtcli on 
the right side of the garment, or band, just 
where the centre of the button writ be. Place a 
fine bodkin under the button to raise the button 
fioni the garment Sew on the button through 
the holes (see Fig. 17). Remove the bodkin, and 
bring the needle out between the button and the 
garment. Wiap the cotton three tunes round the 
sewing-on stitches to make a small stand- Pass 
the needle to the wrong side of the ganiicnt and 
fasten off with a back stitch. 



Fig 18 


ScT£/i»^ on VUiin Linen Buttons 



Fig. ic) 

Biillon ami Loo[) 
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Ijncn Buttons without Holes 

I aie geiicvally sgwu ou by back 
stUcMng in the following shapes — 

1, A star. 

a. All ellipse. 

3. Two piirallcl lines. 

Two bar loops. 

5 A cross. 

(). A circle. 

II ic i)ack btilcliing in each case covcis oJie- 
tliird of the diamctei of the button (Fig, 18), 

I'o Sew on the Button. Slake a back stitch on 
the right side of the gaiinent or band just where 
Ihe centre of the button will be. I^lace a fine 
hodkiii under llic button to laisc Uie button 
from tlic garment. Sew on the button using the 
clc^iLreO back stitching shape. Remove the bod- 


kin. Pass the needle through to the wrong side 
of flic gai ment, and fasten off with a back stitch. 

Loop for Button 

Worked loops may be used for fastening 
pin poses "where button-holes are not practical. 

Method of Working. Make a back stitch to 
fasten on, make a loop of thread large enough 
to admit the button. Hold a pencil through the 
loop and make three additional loops over the 
pencil. Williclraw the pencil and vvoik loop 
stitcliing over the four threads. Keep the pinl 
edge of the loop stitching to the outer edge of 
the loop. Fasten off securely with two back 
stitches (see Fig. 19) . 

Worked with coloured silk these loops may be 



Fig. 20 
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ClUVF'r 


iiiclvKled in the decorative scheme oE the gar- 
ment, c.g. fastening the front opening of a chess. 


Sfrengtheiiing Tape 


A sticiigthening tape may be placed m gar- 
ments at the ends of a seam or opening to 
strengthen any pait where tlicic is strain or 
likcliliood of tearing, 

Mcthoil of Working. Fold and tack a narrow 
hem at each side of t fie opening on to t lie wrong 
side of the gainicnt, tapering it towaids tlic end 
of the opening. Cut a length of tape 4 in, long. 
Cl case the tape as in Fig, 20. Place the V of 
tile tape to the lower part of the opening, fixing 
the edge of the tape ]iist to the fold edge of the 
opening, Tiiin a nairow fold on to each end of 
tile tape. Scam tJie edges of the tape and the 



MATERIAL ON THE CROSS 




Fig. 22 



opening togctlici. Hem loiiiKl the outer edge 
of tlie ttijie. Work buttoii-liolc stitching aumnd 
the edge of tlic V to siiengtiien, as in diagram 

A French Hem 

A French hem, which when wenked giv<‘S the 
appeal ance of a binding, is used to finish the 
lowci edges of a gainicnt. 

^fctliod of Woyk^ng. F(d<l and tack a j in 
till 11 oil the light side of tiie 
1 gainient. Fim stitch a tiuk J in. 

I wide hoiii the edge of Urn fold. 
Tiun and tack a single fold J im 
wide on to the wrong side of the inatmml. 
Fix this fold edge to the stitching of the tuck 
and tack into position. Hem just alcove the 
running stitches. 

Cutting and Joining Maio ial on 
the Cross 

Afateiial cut on the cioss is cut to follow 
ncithci the waip nor the weft thieads, but 
\ diagonally between tlieni 
\ TJie \^'alp iJi Selvedge are tlie stnmg 
threads iinining along the length of the 
[liece. 
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Tlic \Ve[t tlirciids, not quite so strong, are 
the threads that aie woven in and out tlie 
warp threads, acioss the piece (roni selvedge to 
iclvcdgc. 

This process of weaving tJireads produces the 
Web or the inatcrial. 



To Cut Material on the Cross 

Marie the cornei A, as in Fig. 22. 

A to B equals A to C. 

Cut horn i? to C to luoduce crosswaj^ material, 
Measuie at Light angles to the cut edge, the 
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of the strip required, as line D to E on the 
in. 

he material is twilled, the twill must run 
the width of the strip. 

■ line C to 2 ^ is at light angles to the Weft 
Df tlie mateiial to give the correct angle 
iiiing the strips together. 

^ays join crossway strips along the selvedge 
the znatcrial (see dzagLcTiri). 
ss cut material is suitable for trimming or 
ling purposes. 

sway Trimmings 

the word suggests, the raw edges to 1)g 
L arc enclosed in the added binding. 

^hod of Working. Cut a stiip of material, 
e Cl OSS, twice the width of the finished 
ig plus two turnings. 

cc the right side of the stiip to the nglit 
f the garment and pin into position- Tack 
ep the two edges togetiier. Run stitcli or 
ne i in, from the raw edges (Fig. 23). 


iiy9 

Make a fold J in. wide on in Uio wnoig of 
the binding, and tack through tins fold to keep 
it in position 

Tiiin the l)iiuliiig ovci to tlic xviong 4 do of 
the gaiincnt^ fix the fold edge of tJie bnuliug to 
the stitcliing line an<l taik intt) po.sition, llcm 
neatly, taking cnie not to let the .stitches sliow 
tliioiigh on to the iiglit side of tlu' gannont. 
When finished the luiidiiig ii similar appear- 
ance Oil both Sides of the giinneut. 

ScUifig a Crossiuay landing round a Cun*cd hdge 

Co naive Curve^ li g. neck edge of the gauni'iil, 
The fold edge of the landing, when liiiisln'd, 
IS actually sniallci tliau the sotting'OU cMlge, 
thercfoic, to make the binding fit, it must be 
slightly straijicd orstiotched when a])plylng (see 

F‘e- 23) 

Convex Curves, E g Peter l^an Collar The 
fold of the binding, when finished, is actually 
laigcr than the setting-on edge, therefore, to 
make the binding fit, it must te slight Jy cased 
when applying (sec diagram). 


REPAIRING GARMENTS 


king 

latcli is a ])icce of material which is applied 
jarment to replace the section of the gar- 
which is worn out 

the patching use material as much like 
■iginal garment in colour and texture as it 
Bible to obtain, but avoiding new unwashed 
ial. 

; patch must cover all the weak material 

surrounds tlie actual hole. The patch 
be set on with the selvedge way of the 
to follow the selvedge way of the garment. 
(koii of Working Patch for Calico or Cambric 
51 it. Cut the piece of material to form the 
tlie required size. Lay the i ight side of the 
to face the wrong side of the garment and 
to position. Fold a iiaiiow turn on to the 
j side all round tl\e edges o[ the patch 
the patch carefully into position. Hem 
' the edges of the patch. Turn to the right 
d the garment. Mark a turning witli pins 
wide away fiom the lieinming. Cut the 


worn paii: o[ the gaiinent away leaving the 
turning J in. wide, as iiulicatecl in Fig. 24, 
MaJee a snip at cacli couicr of tlie hole as 111 
diagiam 

Fold a J in turning on to the wrung side and 
tack into position tlirough tlie j^atrh. The 
worker should hold tlie patch towaid hcisrlf 
and scam lound the edges to finish. 


Wlieii mending patterned garments Die most 
important point to consider the matching of 
the design. 

If the pattern is caichilly matched the icpair 
will be almost invisible 

Method of Working Thuv Llio piece of iiiate- 
lial foL the patch witli the wrung side of the 
mateiial to l]jc liglil id Llirg.nnn nl jM.dcli 
the palLeni cMiefnUy uvci the wuin-oiit pait of 
the gaiiiicnt, anti inaik (»11 the ictiiurcd size foi 


Method oj Working Patch Jot 
Pattefned Material 
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the patch. Cut the patch to the leqiiircd si^^c 
and [nvk into position. Fold a single tin a | in 
wide oil to the wiong side of the two selvedge 
sides of tUc patch. FoUl a single Uuii -J- in. wide 
on to the two weft sides of the patch. Tack the 
patch loviiid the four sides to keep it in position, 
IloltUng tile paten tovvartl liciself, tlic workei 
should seam loiiiid the four edges. Flatten out 
the seaming with the huger and thumb. Turn 


to the wrong side and mark off with pms a 
turning f in. away from the seaming. Cut away 
the worn part by these pins. 

Loop stitch the two turnings together on the 
wrong side of the garment 

Darning 

Tlic old saying "A stitch in time saves nine" 





Fig. 
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IS still worth icmenibcring. It is essential that 
tlic (hiriiing is worhcd to cover a greater area 
than the actual thin place or hole. 

Darning a Thin Place 

A thill place ulten ocems in gai incuts and 
hosiery and this can be strengthened by darning 
it on til c wrong side with a thread of the same 
texture. 

UcthoA of ]Vorking. Begin the dam at the 
lower left liancl comer, and woik paiallel to the 
selvedge way of the niatoi ml, so as to strengthen 
the threads wliicli bcai the most sliain. 

>\hcii darning line matenals take up two 
tlirerids and pass over tJic same iniinbcr, bat 
when darning coaisc material take up one thread 
ami pass over one thread. 

The darn must extend m. to J in. outside 


the thin place, and can be any shape, according 
to the sliape of the thin place. 



Fig. 27 

Darning a Tkm Place 


THRIFT GARMENTS 


The following projects may be carried out 
with garments which have been in use, but which 
arc not altogether worn out. 

Child's Nighlgoion 

A chillis nightgown made fioin the skirt 
section of a well-worn, full sixe nightgown. 

Draft tiie Magyar pattern to the icquircd size 
according to Instruotinns given in tlie pattern 
making section, page 1183, but extend length 
as re f| aired. 

Plan out the pat tern on tothogainiciit (Fig. 25). 

Pill on the ])atlein and cut out the garment 
allowing Jill, tuiniiigs on all seams and ijm- 
for the hem 

Join the .slioiildcrs with a iim-aiid-fen seam 

Cut the front opening to the required depth 
and ^lni^l^ it with a false hem and false piece. 
Liiiish the neck edge with a ciossway binding. 

Join up the under-arm seams with narrow 
french scams. 

I'ini^h tlic edges of the sleeves with a cross- 
way binding to correspond with the neck edge, 
hold and tack a 1 in. licm on to the lower edge 
of till! garment. IIciu nmnd to fiiusli. 

Ihc processes involved in making this gar- 
nicint liavc already been described. 


Pinafore Made from a Print Frock 

A frock which is too small or faded may be 
used to make this garment 

Unpick the hem and under-axm seams. 

lion out the creases 

Fold the dress down the centie front and 
back and pin the two halves together (sec 
Fig. 26). 

A to B equals 2 in, 

C to D equals 1 in. 

}i to F equals 3 in. or the desired width of the 
shoulder. 

Rule a line from F to G and from F to H. 

F to I equals J in. 

i to J equals 2 ill, 

1 to K equals 2 in. 

Curve from J through I to K. 

Cut out the pinafore round the new pattern 
lines. 

Take out the pins. 

Bind round the outside edge of the pinafore 
and the neck with bias binding of a contrasting 
colour to the gaimcnl. 

From the cuttings left over cut four strings 
and attach to the pinafore as indicated in 
diagiam. 



PRACTICAL NEEDLEWORK PROJECTS 


T he new Junior Schools emerging from 
the reorganization follo\Yiiig the Hadow 
E.epoit present ceitain problems The 
school must reach a clelinitc standard, without 
restricting hecdojn. Between the ages of 7 
and H years the chilcrs mind has to evolve fiom 
the subconscious learning through play, which 
has been the basis of its Infants' School work, to 
a conscious acquisition of learning, in piepaia- 
tion lor woik 111 the Secondaiy School. Go 
slowly, teach little, and teach that liLllc well. 
A child has to be taiighl to leain and to use her 
power of concentiation, 


Principles of Needlework Teaching 

The true needlework teachei will combine her 
subject with liistory, geography, and art. The 
power to produce something beautiful with the 
needle and thread has been handed down to ns 
from the early ages of man, and had it not been 
for the needle much of the liistory which we 
liavc to-day would not have been recoidcd. 

What can be done with children of seven who 
come horn the playground of the Nursery 
Schools with open minds prepaicd to icccivc 
infounation? Interest must be moused and 
maintained, the play woik of the Infants’ School 
left behind. Construction and decoration will 
serve a vciy useful pin pose m the right place, 
but the true nccdlcwoik teacher mil know 
wheji this purpose has justified itself It is 
important to select suitable work and materials 
which will not stiain the eyes 01 neivos A loal 
foundation for good work must now be laid, and 
children should be taught as a fust principle 
that scams must be as invisible as possible 
Thcioforc dccoiation of scams will not at tlic 
later Jiinioi stages fulfil the pin pose 

Create in the children a desire foi knowledge, 
the joy of work well doncj and a love of what is 
beantifiil, and you iiave paved the way for the 
University of the Future. 


Soine History Worth Studyijig 

Teachers will luul the following list of needle- 
work through the ages a most interesting study 
Books can begot oii all these subject?,, and rally 
pieces of woik seen at vaiions places. 

The history of tapestiv 
j, i, „ weaving 

,j M ,, ecclesiastical eiubifudeiy. 

,, ,, smocks 

j, ii I, shawls. 

M n „ qiiihing. 

p, „ „ sampleis, 

„ „ „ dioss. 

*t H n IdCC. 

„ u „ needles 

The unspoken liistoiy of banners iiia}' hit seen 
hanging in our old cathedials and churches, 
York Minstei, and so on. The more one studies 
the sul)jcct so iiinch moie one is thiilled by 
the deptli and far-reaching inflnezK'c of tlie 
needle. 

Classroom Necessities 

A classiooin fur nccdlcwuik h', idling should 
have cuttmg’out tables, duuis, and <h'sks of a 
suitable height foi coinfoi tabic silting; a huge 
Clipboard with shelves and (liaweis; a good 
window light, and good ciitificiail fight without 
glare, and vsewing niacliines (if available) 111 a 
convenient position feu lifting 


Scheme oj Wo) k 

The following schome is gradixl aiHoKLlng to 
age, as the guiding of classes vanes 111 (hllenuit 
schools. 


SU^rii I 
biapii II 
III 

Si.igc IV 


. Gt.iUt' 1 
. Gi.uU- I 
, Cinv(fe 1 1 
tiliUlL' ill 


A\;\ S ve.u s 

S (u ij joais* 
A^e ti In 1 1 y(sus 
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THE YEAR’S WORK: STAGE I, AGE 7 YEARS 


Introduction to Pattern Making 

Tlic cldlclien will be taught to hold and use a 
ruler, the necessary caic in iiiling, and the test 
of a straight line, a square, and a ciicle. 

A whole lesson will he well spout if accurate 
drawing of geometrical shapes only is taken, 
it is well worth while to make a good Joiiiidatioii, 
wliicli will save tiiiie later on. 

Accuiacy must be taught and insisted upon ; 
it iHscl<loni found in children of this age, though 

JIlllllllllllllllllllllllllL 


Tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir 

Fig, I 

Mai. aUigc I 

.Sire fi ill 

Ti> t( Aih C11IL1J14 A scpKiro aiul fniiRuig Ihc edges 
ilesipi TAckviig m Lwo vvsiug CVatU's 

niibriRthTy coiiaii. 

very small cluklroii aie, as aiulc, very acciuate. 
'rius is noticeable in the way tiny ones place 
their tkiys, and if rnoved return them to their 
original position I'hc CtVily training in the 
Niirsny and Infants" Schools is particularly 
vahiahLe in turning this early, but easily lost, 
aiititude into a habit 

Children's Work 

Afaicnul. Coloured linen or coaisc soft 
IlolllLllll 


Article, Mats fringed all round. 

Size 6 in- Shape square 

Stiioh, Tacking 

The mats should be the properly ol the eh il then when 
fuush cd . 

Teaching 

Waip and weft thieads — right and wrong 
sides. 

Folding to form a square 

J'eaching Equipment 

Two large squares of coloured paper, one 
mounted on brown paper, the other foi folding 
befoie the class. 

Square of Hessian to teach fringing and 
tacking. Coloured wool. 

Later Work : Clothing and Health 

Very simple lessons on clothing, and what 
clothes to wear, in winter and in summer, may 
now be given. Fuither lessons on the subject 
of clothing and health will be taken later on, 
01 the needlework mistress may m some cases 
co-operate with the mistress in charge of the 
physical training At pieseiit only the following 
points need be dealt with In winter waim 
clothes are worn, and the leasou foi wearing 
wool. The veiy simple process of wool taken 
fiom ihc growth on the sheep's back to the 
natmcil (flannel) In siimmei cooler clothes arc 
worn, the reason foi using cotton. 

The cotton plant may be shown and simply 
desciibed; the process from the plant to tlie 
material calico shown, 

Clothing should be loose, liglit in weight, and 
have no tight elastic. The reasons explained. 
Matciials should be poious, to allow free an 
passage. 

Children may also be taught that the head and 
eyes must be protected from the hot sun. 

Children of this age aie quite often left in 
charge of younger sistcis and biothcis, and 
these lessons arc essentially pi actical. (See also 

H3’gieiic and Health," i>age 1324 ) 
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Dressing a Doll 

The cliildien aie shown a doll which is to be 
dressed by them and kept in. the school after- 
wards. 

Suitable Clothing Jor Winter 
Vest or Combinations. 

Knickers, 

Libel ty Bodice 

Woollen Dress or Timic and BJonse, 
Summer Clothing 

Vest (Thin Wool). 

LibcityBodice (Cotton). 

Dress and Knickers. 


cost is about 5s 6cl earh. EnRlish dolls with 
kid bodies and movable joints ;irc best, and 
the shape much bettei than the foreign makes, 
wliich nearly always have ugly propoitions. 

Wheie expense must be consulercd, a good 
doU can be made fioin a storking; use a ilesli- 
colomed one, work the eyelashes in silk, and 
the hair in silk or 1 ug wool ; tlic eyes can he 
bought at any dolls’ hosjntal, and tlie cbeeks 
coloured with water-p.iint. 

DOLLS'' CLOTHINO 

PAPER FOLDING PATTERNS 


''Suitable clothing" should 
be written on the blackboard. 

Li this way the class will 
become familiar with it 

The blouse and tunic are too 
difficult for this class, though 
they are the most suitable for 
school wear ; the woollen dress 
can be substituted 

The children should be taiiglit 
that a special stitch is used for 
sewing flannel seams ; this they 
will learn later on. At present 
the tacking stitch will be used, 
and the doll's gaiincnts will all 
lie cut fi oin a square or oblong, 
fioin veiy simple paper-folding 
patterns The children measure 
the doll. 

Taking the Measure- 
ments 

Vest All round under 

the arms. 

The length fi om 
shoulder to hip. 

Knickers The waist 

The length of leg 
from waist to 
knee joint 

7 he Dolls 

Two good English dolls 
slionld be kept m school. The 




MAGYAR PRESS 




5 " 

\ 






liberty bodice 

Ci 

taking the measures 5 
Length from shoulder 

TO SEAT 6" 

length from waist to 

KNEE 6" 

BUST ALL ROUND UNDER 
THE ARMS 10 " 


WAIST- 


S'' 


/Q"A 


7 ^ 


I'rti. j 
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THE YEAR’S WORK. : STAGE II, AGE 8 YEARS 


At tins having mastered holding and 

tacking on single iiiaterial, childicn are taught 
the following stitches 

Ilemjfiiiig . How to fix a hem, hold the work, 
and foim a proper licmiinng stitch. It is not 
easy to teach Jicmming, and lequires care and 
gieat patience on the part of the teachei, and 
t'ontmiial practice on the part of the pupils 
before any gof)d worlc can be done, Stitch direc- 
tion begins its foundation. 

The lieiii on the squaie haiidkci chief must be 
nnistcied before the cuived hcni at the neck 
of tile fcedei is taught 

Seaminq . Ends of Iicins, squares folded to 
loijn bags, and pillow cases for doll’s bed. In 
teaching seaming it is nccessaiy to take care 
that the beginning and ending off aie always 
done roirectly. 


Tacking stitch : Used in simple designs, chil- 
dren choosing theii own colour schemes. 

Children's Work 

Handkei chief, lo in square of coloured lawn. 
Fcedei, simple hag, dolTs bed (from a small 
caidboaid box}, and bed-clothes. 

N B — ^The doll’s bed-clothes give good practice m 
hemming and icaiinng. The bag and bed-cover, tacking 
itilch as decoration. 

Teaching Equipment 

Laigc squaie of mateiial with hem fixed and 
tacked; squaie of calico to fix hem before class. 

Coloured cottons and wool to demonstrate 
stitch, 


THE YEAR’S WORK : STAGE III, AGE 8-9 YEARS 


These clulclien have alieady been taught how 
to cut and meahurc simple shapes accurately; 
they are now tn nicasuie, cut out, aud make a 
siuipk garment to fit themselves. 

Making a Pinafore 

Any sini])le shape may be taken, 

The (viic given in Pig. 7 is very easy to cut, 
takes very httlc niateriah is pietty when made 
up, ami adords vciy good piactice in stitchcry. 
Tiu' pattern can he drafted, if necessary, on 
the desks 

The children should measure one another after 
tliC'ir attention has been drawn to the diagram 
and fmi slice! garment, wdiich will be shown on 
one of tlie children. 

Stitcher. Blanket stitch, oham stilcli, herring- 
bone stitch. 

These new stitches, also heniining, can be 
practised on the doll’s bed-clothes, using small 
pieces (d flannel forbkuikcts— oneliciiingbimed, 
one blank! t-slit(:ht‘<l. 


Teaching Equipment 

Full-sixed pattern of pinafore mounted on 
brown paper. 

Pattern placed on material, 

Pinafore made and embroidered in a good 
simple design and colour scheme . 

Diagiam of stitches, and a sampler. 

Cutting Out 

The diagram of pattern placed on mateiial 
will be shown and explained to the class, 

Small-sized patterns of pinafore to fit a doll 
may with advantage be cut, placed on material, 
and cut out before the children cut their own 
piiiafoies. These small pinafores can be taken 
home and made there, following the lessons and 
work done at school. Children love to take work 
home, but it is not advisable to allow them to 
take their school work at this stage They should 
be encouraged to bring their finished hoinc-woik 
foi the teacher to see. 
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6 in. sqimre, 

To toacli the making of a hem and fixing a corner. 
Design. Tacking and weaving in two colours. 



Fig, 5 

Doll's Bed Cover 

Sizii I 111, largci than box Totcacli furUici practice 
III lieinming 

Siiiiplc embroidery stitches. 

Design. Hem a square, u'^iug two colours 



Fig 6 

A Boofi Cover 

Measure Llie boolc all rourul, uk hiding tin- iliielirn'-^s 
Leave Lurniiigs for liom and lUsUlc* wrAp as blir^Mi in 
Llie 1 1 ingrain. 

A. book cover will hi-^ fmnul .1 nuisl iistdiiL of 

worlc It Will fill a w.inL 111 aliuosL any Uirm. it c»ui br 
vciy siinj>l<' for vfMirig chdilreii, or much more coni- 
phcaled, iicisn ding to Lh(‘ design IL iiiay tilsn roriti a 
sampler of sLitchcs, and gives cxiellvnL priicticc \i\ ihe 
woiking oiiL of designs 






the practical junior teacher 


TCIOS 

Tlic doirs bcd-clotlics and coverings will be and these can he made during the cutting out, 
found CKColiciit practice loi tlie vaiious stitches, which will probably talce two or thiec lessons, 

according to the number in the class, The actual 
‘S sewing of the pinafoies is better all started 

together, after a lesson has been given on keeping 
5" \ woik dean, using a thimble, and folding and 

putting work away. 


r 


I 
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■s, 


/^ront and B&ck 


I'lG. 7 
Pinafore 

M(itn\aJ II it ih to be cnibroidercil a good plain 
niiitenal h Llic ino'it suitable — Holland, Linmiic, Linen 
A cheeked Zephyr will work well m cross- stiLcli design 
111 a coimn contras t- 

Qiirtii/i/j' i yd, of III. widtli lor tliih size 


Correct Position Jor Sezoing 

When the actual sewing begins, the teacher 
will see that every gul holds her work properly 
and is sitting straight, with her hack well up 
to the form oi chair, as stooping over work is 
bad. There are always some children who are 
inclined to stoop. It causes eye strain and head- 
ache, and must be guarded against, A pioper 
sitting position is hall the battle when sewing. 


Correlatio?i with History and 

Straps Geography 

Tioin this stage needlework may be taught 
in conelation with history and geography. 

Geography. The countries from which the raw 
materials comej cotton, wool, flax, their growth, 
climate, methods of conveyance, manufacture, 
the various processes each goes through, etc 
History Diess through the ages, trimmings, 
fastenings, sewing material, how they came into 
use, pins, needles, buttons, style of dress influ- 
enced by work, pleasure, etc,, origin of dress, 
Unifoim — a special di’ess as worn by people 
holding vaiious degiecs, etc. The childien wilt 
have noticed many different forms of diess 
worn for special occasions, the histoiy and origin 
of which make an interesting study. 

The introduction of these and similar points 
of interest into the lesson awakens a new, 
virile interest in needlework. 
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PRACTICAL NEEDLEWORK PROJECTS 
TWO YEARS’ WORK: STAGE IV, AGE 9-1 1 YEARS 


As the muscular development of the eye is 
taking place the habit of observation is being 
foimed. The cliilcrs growing power of concen- 
tration must be used. It will be found at this 

[a b\ 




[c fofc/ □ 

Fig. S 
A Work Bag 

J^fateyials Unbleached calico 01 ciash linen, and a 
coat lianj^ei with a striughi bai 

lilahiug. Trace design and work uii tliu fionl ol the 
bag. 

Bind the top front edge with braid in a colour to 
lone with embroidery Tiun the iindci top edge over 
hanger and tack firmly 
Turn edges, and seam with coloiued thread 
Blanket stitch instead of seaming may be used round 
the edge The edge finishing depends upon the design 
chosen 

stage that children grow very interested in 
pattern making, especially when needle woik is 
taught in coi relation with art. 

The teaching will now include furtliei pattern 
making, making garments to fit various parts of 
the body, taking the necessaiy measurements, 
the use of these for the vaiious parts of tlie 
pattern. The necessaiy accuiacy in taking and 
using these measuies must be insisted on. 

Slitches Running, gathering, buttonhole 
stitch, darning, making a seam, simple lepairs. 

Children’s Projects 

Drafting a pattern foi a simple bodice and 
sleeve, tlie pattern adapted to cut a petticoat. 
A Magyar nightdress, 

A blouse. 

A pinafore dress. 


Making a woik bag and a tea cosy. 

Mending eveiyday garments, darning stock- 
ings 

Teaching Equipment 

Large-size diagiains of bodice, and bodice 
adapted to cutting the other garments. 

Simple designs foi a work bag. 

Simple designs for a tea cosy 

Simple designs foi boidcrs worked cm a 
sampler 

No/c Th<‘ uluUln'ii iiiakn Ihcur fAMi - llir 

teacher ditmiiiR wli.u can he clone. 

Essentials jor Success in Teaching 
N eedleioork 

It is the teacher's outlook which will deter* 
mine the woik of the class. 

Work for show purposes serves iiu useful end, 
a thorough gioiUKling is wliat really inatteis, a 
little work well done is much lietter than a 
cupboard full of mdif- 
Icieiit gaiments of poor 
shape and woiiniiaiisliip 

Needlevvoik is not an 
easy subject to teach, and 
cannot be undei taken 
without much thought 
and picpaiatiuii, Classes 
of twenty to twenty- five 
aie quite laige enough 
Dcploiablc icsults so 
often seen may be in no 
ivay the fault of the 
teacher . but unsuitable 
classrooms and impossible 
sitting and table accom- 
modation aic slowly but 
surely iMnishiJig, and tl ic 
new arrangements of 
Junioi and Modern 
Schools must tend to 
make an improvement 

A Icachei should be 
allowed suiplus luatciial 
of a suitable quality loi 
cxpeiiinental pui poses 
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BLOUSE PATTERN 



Making the Blouse and 
Collar Patterns from 
Bodice 

The blouse 15 cul fiom. the 
pattern (see page 1177) as placed 
111 Fig 10, allo-\ving cxtia width 
and length as shown 

Collar, Patterns of back and 
Ivowt ‘Ate plukieedi lo l.ovitVi Ibe 
ueckj then opened ^ in. at the 
shoulder The collar pattern is 
then made iis shown in Fig 1 1, 



8^X4- 


FiG- 12 


ShevQ Pattern 
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Fig 13 
PinaJoYB 

Qaauiily of Jilaieyial ij yil , 30 iii \vuK' 

Smtnble MateriaU I-Ioirocksc'i coLlon, seI^;c, hnrii, or c.ist'iiuiU lIulIi 





NEEDLEWORK IN CORRELATION 
WITH ART TEACHING 


I T is impossible to diaw a dividing line 
between needlework and art. The true 
needlework teacher must be an aiList, and 
tlic art Leaclici must know the various ground 
materials, st tches, etc., which will be used to 
work out the design, just as in a building the 
architect and bviildcr work together. 

Tile leason why iieecllcwnrk and art aie so 
cjflcn spoken of separate subjects is, perhaps, 
that each is taken by a difleient teacher, though 
it is quite possible to coi relate — the difference is 
only in the method of woiking out a design, one 
with pencil and piipei, the othei with needle 
and ihicad " Muid before matter 

Teachhig Design 

The (Mily fouiulation of design irf laid in the 
Nursery School, when children draw with 
coluurcfl chalks. Too uiudi caiiuot be expected 
horn dnidren of this ago; a tcachci is some tunes 
disappomUd w ith the lesuUs of her work, and f oi - 
gets that the foundation is what really matters. 
I'c contuYt with a bU\o work well done — a 
simple de“,ign worked out in one or two stitches, 
not more, and those well worked in a good 
cohiiii scheme. Teadi very simple jiattoiii 
designing Iiom lines, and Llic arrangement of 
these lilies to form lioideis. 

f'lu'n will come simple gcoinctncal designs to 
be embroidered on collars, pockets, etc , measur- 


ing and drawing designs to fit into a given space, 
as for a pinafore, a bag, a book cover, etc 
Patterns for cross stitch, with a correct comer, 
may then be attempted. 

Tracing a Design 

This always presents a difficulty until eight 
years of age, it is better, after spacing and 
drawing designs on paper, to draw them on to 
the material Itself. hisL pinning the material 


Tig. I Fig 2 

Needle Case, worked in Needle Case 

Tacking and Ruyimng Running and 

Stitches Cyoss Stitches 

]VorJ{ed m Cotoii a Biodei {Two Colours) ou 
Unbleached Calico 


a ViViWi? 
'iVmi: ' 








Xaax 

XAXA 
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NEEDLEWORK IN CORRELATION WITH ART 


fiinily to the drawing-board, using a clear, sharp 
pencil and a clean ruler. Children of nine to 
eleven can, after careful teaching, trace quite 
well; practice in tracing maps has been helpful. 

It will be found easier to have the carbon 
paper in small pieces, say quarter size of design 
to be traced. After tracing over a part of the 
design, move the carbon paper to the next part, 
with scissors, without moving the design as 
pinned to the board at first. Do not put any 
drawing pins through the carbon papei, as this 
would mark tJie work 

Good practice for the children is afforded in 



Fig. 3 

Needle Case m Tachhtg and Chain Shich 

tracing designs, as great care is needed to get 
good lesults. 

This tracing is better done in the art room, as 
di awing boards and a good light are necessary. 

Stitch Direction 

The careful working of a few simple straight- 
line stitches is essential, "Very often a single 
stitch IS all that is necessary to work out a design. 
At this stage the stitches taught belong to the 
line group — tacking, back stitch, chain stitch, 
etc. — and a very good result can be had with any 
one of these if the children are taught to take 
pains to produce good, even stitches, the art of 
making simple stitches beautifully, CliikUen 
love quick work, and if left to themselves they 
would covei the lines with large, uneven stitclies. 
A good design can easily be spoilt with badly 
foinied, ill-shaped stitches. A fcAV simple lules 
will teach the children to remembei tliat the 
design suggests the stitch direction. Floweis 
and leaves malte a good illustration : veins, lines 


indicating growth from tlic centre, up and down 
lines, etc. When once the stitches have heon 
worked on a sampler it is easy for children to 
choose stitches which will best express the 
design; as the design flows so must the stilclics 
follow. 

No stitch must be of such a length that it 
leaves its given position on the work— every 
stitch must go iioine As a rule chiklrea arc 
fond of too long stitches. Corners arc also a 
difTiculty; a clear corner with no ovcrwiap])ing 
of stitches, dcrinitc in the shape it is intended to 
be, must be insisted upon, 


X 


X 


xxxxxxxxxxxx 

vh vL* \b vjj 


Borders mlh the 
Cross Shich 
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Bor-afe/^s HAe 
Daisy SUUh 





Simple Wa'ey 
Designs /o/' Borders 






Fig 4 


Colour 

T\ie Coiovii Plate given, iogcthiT wHh a 
chart showing cinbioideiy tin cads aiiiinged 
in lilies of eacJi colour, will be foiuid iielpfnJ to 
the teachei and of gieat intcicst to the children 
This chart can easily be made with a large sheet 
of drawing paper, the colours can he bought at 
most art shops and stationeis on ginnincd papci. 
The clnlclicn can make sinallci rhaiU for 
tiieinselvcs (See Coloiii Tiaining Vol. IV 
and Coloiii Wheel cliait) 

This lesson m colour is gcnL*iahy given by the 
ait mistress, though a coloiii chait, and constant 
rcfcience to it, is always ncccssaiy in tlic needle- 
work room. Children choosing iheii colour 
schemes will need advice fioin a teacher, even 










NEEDLEWORK COLOUR PLATE 

Colour chjirt for use with ombroidtri' llireads: “ ^^tcdlowo^k m Corrrlition with Art." 




NEEDLEWORK IN CORRELATION WITH ART 


alter a lesso]i on the subject; their colour sense blight, cheerful colours, the tliivct losiilh of the 
often dep^irts from them when several colours lack of colouv, tloweis, trees, etc arownh Ihviin 
arc seen, and often pink and green predominate. The colour scheme can make oi spoil a 
The ways in which children 1 espond to colour design. U should be decided upon when the 

form a veiy inteicsting study, and one which design is diawii and not after the woik ks 

will he found most fascinating to a teachei. started. The best aiiangcmciih of coloni is lI 

Children living in the country will often choose simple one which depends, to a groat extent, 

vciy pale col 0111 s and quiet colouring, whereas on the ground colour on which jt is to be 

chilchen living in the town will icach out for woiked. 
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1>KIM/VKY. SlXONPARY. AND TEIHIARY 
COLOtJKS 


llic Prini.iry C'ol'niLii. 

'IJn' Si'CORfltiry Ciplmir', 

'lln‘ I iTliajy rnlour^» 

('(jluins (if lli(‘ 
lirAv 


KLcl, yclldAV, blue, 
liioy iir(‘ c ill led puinruy 
beCiUusc UieV caunoL bo 
pimluci'il by niixiiip 
cillici colon r-1, 

OJaiiRP, gre(*n, pviiplc 
PuHhicnil by mixing Any 
two \muuuy colours 
CiUjiic, olive, ana riR'iet 
Mixiiif' <\iiv two secondary 
colon I o will puiclucc a 
teibAi'v cnluiu 
roiii)>rJst‘ all lire piimaiy 
and sr'cnndaiy colour',, 
.lihI nidi go, which is a 
shad< of bhir 


Mi\ni|; lihuk willi any cohnii makes it daikcr, and 
piocliuci ii ^hado of Mint colour • 

MiMiig wliihi \Mlli any colour makes it lighter, and 
fiiochii os a I nit of Miat colmu 


Prmiico Work 

A laiRo rasp o( culomcd tin ends, in vaiious 
lluckius'.ps, slumicl be kept in the nccdlewoik 
room, Llic cluldicu beiiiR allmviid to cxporimenL 
111 noiking^ out suiijdc stiLch designs lo their own 
colour SLlienies Ihey soon learn the effect of 
colour, the effect piodviced by the use oE two 
culoiius, tones of a colour, and colour contiast; 
these are most valuable exorcises, which cannot 
be iiLglcctcd. 'they also sec the dificrence pro- 
(Uiced l)y using a soft and a laud thiead. Expen- 
nicntal woik in noedlewoilc is qiiile as nccessaiy 
as it is in sciciiro or cookery— c g, the effect of 
va lions cottons on liar-d, linn materials such as 
unirleaclied calico, on soft, closely woven 
maLei'inl sncli as cainbiic, and on a material of 
soft anti coarser Llircads — linciu 

This experimental work will also be found 
usi^ful to lill in a gap if a to.icliei should be ini' 
able tn take her own lesson and a substitute is 
not avaihihle to Cvirry on the work. The time 
u’jll be well spent and the work will not suffer in 
consequence. 


Materials and their Suitability 

Matbhiai Use 

Cahcr>, wnWpachod, Piicdcr. needle cases, cap, 

doll's bud, samples of 

^iLilchc'i 

1 Idlkiiul, PtnaXorc, work bag, hoolc 

cover 

lAUf'!!, DqoIc cover, lea-cosj^ tuiric 

iln^i's, work bag 

Tdhriilco Hello ol blouse, 

(tiiribni. Niighlgowii, pclliconC, 


Embroidery Threads 

D.M.C. Ingrain thread No. 12., No, i(j. 

D.M.C, 

Cofou d Brodcr. 

Cartier Bresson filoche thread size No lo 

Anchor School Coion Broder 

(The^o arc all soft coUoas, and can be had m all 
colours ) 

Star Sylko — ^is harder, stronger, and has u 
moicfiimly twisted thread. 

The materials and tlueads given arc all 
suitable foi school use, a ground material foi 
cmbroicleiy should be him and with even 
tlireadSj but stiffness and overmuch diessiug 
are Lo be avoided. 

It is possible to get diess hrien of a good 
quality, fadeless, and much cheaper than 
einbi'oideiy and drawn-thread linen, which is 
too expensive for the Junior Schools 


Simple Stitches and their Uses 
in Design 


Name of Stitch 

Use in Design 

Taclting 

Foi lines cintl bold (?is, Broken 
line. 

back stitch 

Foi a fine outline 

Slein stitcli. 

Fqi siLeuis and bold ouLlinc. 

Rinining. 

For a bioiccn oullme, also a 
light fiJIiJig for spaces 

Cicwcl slilch. 

For leaves and filling small 
sy>accs 

Satin .stitcli 

For filling leaves, and spaces 
MiiooLhly, as ils name siifX- 
gests 

For border hues and Uiick 
outlines. 

Cham hUtcb 

Cross sLitcIi 

Foi small squares and borders. 

Blanlcct stitch , 

For edges and bolder lines 


Only a few stitches have been given, but these 
will he foimcl sufficient for the Jimioi School. 
Varieties of these, also woiked in double rowSj 
or overcast with another thread, will work many 
designs. The coirect stitch and its proper for- 
mation IS what really matters 

It must again be emphasized that practice 
makes perfect. Seldom is sufficient time given 
to this very important pai t of the work. Time 
should not be wasted on useless specimens^ 
every piece can have its use foi x>m cushion, 
needle case, doll's apron, etc, 
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J^nnning and Cleaving 



T aching and Fyench Knois 



Cham Si tick 



Salt a Sittch 



Fig. 7 

Diagy/ifpis SJfOwi^ig fo StiUhc^JoY Design 




EMBROIDERY 


S INCE Ihc acUciU of the new stitchciy into 
the sdiool Itie neecllewoik Icshouluis come 
ho Le legauded as a more valuable and 
important factor tliaii fovmerly in the edticalion 
of Lhe young. 

Th(' great vauely of beautihil design stitches 
— jnsl all Llu! old hUfcchcs, but used in new and 
fiUmmg ways, inid in ah the colours of the 
i. nil bo^s'— captivates evoiy liLtlo school artist. 
Wuti the lovely stitches and then own magic 
IhigtTs, cliildron can soon leaiii to foiin little 
roniul^. s^nau's, and otlior shaped units with 
wliuli to Iniild up (hniuy and original paLteins. 

'[ lie endless Lunbioldoi y pattei ns, both bordus 
and ifwU/s, whirl i seem Lo glow out of the simple 
imishncUve slitviies, open \\p a uatmal channel 
of seir*L‘X press 11)11 lo eveiy cliiid — ^lioy or girl — 
who can use a needle, and to the least as well as 
to the most gifted. 

Design ilselE, which is the cJnef element of 
einlnnulery, tlic anaiigiiig and blending of 
colour h, the delicate maiupulaliou of needle and 
tliiiad, all stimulate the love of beauty, bring 
out lafeiit skill and taste and so release artistic 
and creative power. 

Jlnii'ovtT, tin; pleasure the young scholai feels 
III that hei ideas are of .«^oino value in the class 
lesson lima Ill’s an mcentivc lo her Uinigination, 
and brings dexlerily to eyes and fingcis. 


Imaginative woik arises out of free and in- 
telligent work in any ait or craft, and no lesF 
so 111 the art of the needle. 

FiiiLlicr, the children of the Junior classes, in 
learning to comtriici and decoraie their little 
bags, mats, pinnies, etc , in one and the same 
piocess, instead of nialang and tnmining sepai- 
ately, as formerly, are being trained in ihc vciy 
first principles of all good design, and the basis 
of all true ai t and craft. 

Tile easy and fascinating way in which they 
have Icaint to build up original bcuderb and 
motifs with the consUiictivc stitches — tacking, 
hemming, loop, wave, button, chain, etc — 
which form the AB C of the stitchci5^ natmally 
constitutes a perfect prepaiaiion for tlic moic 
advanced woik of the Secondary classes. And 
latci the progiessive work of the Seconclaiy 
classes forms an excellent basis for the study of 
traditional styles and methods for those who wish 
to specialize in the ai t of embroidery proper. 

It wiU be understood that the various little 
patterns heiewith desciibed are chiefly given as 
suggestions for guidance With a little pi act ice 
both teacher and scholar will Und it an easy and 
delightful task to take any chosen s trick — even 
the tacking stitch — ^with winch to form little 
gioup units, and with these again to binld up 
the laiger geometric and floral motifs, similar to 
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tliosG illustiatGcl. Where possible, it is always 
best lo let tlie children practise ihc border or 
motif with paper and pencil befoie starting to 
work witli needle and thread on the material. 

A veiy good plan is for each cliild to make a 
sketch of her design in the di awing lesson. She 
can then liavc it before her in tiansf erring it to 
the mateiial, and later she can cox)y every little 
design she makes — border and mof\J — into her 
needlework book. 

Demonstrations of the various stitches are 
usually helpful; this may be done by means of 
a canvas frame, blackboard sketches, oi by 
acUially dcsciibing tlie stitches on a piece of 
material with a very large needle and mg v^ool 
in effective contrasting colours. The childien 
can, With their smaller needles and tin cad, follow 
tlie iiioveinciils described by the teacher 

The children of the Junior classes aie now 
geneially familiar with the stitches fiom which 
all the simple borders and motifs dins t rated in 
these pages arc built up These aie all suitable 
for the making and decorating of such little 
articles as aie usually worked by the Juniors, 
i.c. bags, sachets, inghtie cases, decorative mats, 
simple tray cloths, aprons, and so on Selecting 
the bolder or motif to be applied to any given 
article, and the colouis to be usedp ^vlll generally 
be done by the leaciier m conjunction with the 
childien themselves 

Tui the cailicr Jiinioi work the stitches '^vlll 
gciieially be woikcd about J in in size, gradually 
decreasing to loughly in. as the eyesight 
reaches iioimal vision, and the hands iniiscniar 
control. 

First Decoration 

The tacking'btitch border (Fig i A) woikcd in 
single or double lows round the little fringed mat 
IS goneially the hist form of needle decoration for 
the child Thcie is a simple beauty in straight 
lines, even of tacking stitches, worked in two 
C0I0U15. Where theie is no guiding hem, a 
CLcase should be made in the material. Tlie 
size of the stitch will depend on tlie capacity of 
small fiiigeis 

Two rows of cioss sbteh coml^med WJtli tinee 
of tacking stitch compose the simple border 
shown in Fig. i The cross stitch heie isfnriiu'd 


by woiking a double row of liemnnng stitcli, as 
the diagiain shows. In this way the itu^s is 
formed on tlie under side as well, and togdlier 
with the tacking stitch makes a veiy idlertive 
reveisiblo boidei loi rJotlis, tablf' mats, etc. 

For the bordei in Fig. i C aiow of wave— 01 , 
as It IS some times called, zig-zag— si itrh is 
woiked fust, then a low of trefoil tacking sliteh. 
Ill IS stitch is called trefoil tucking herauM^ il is 



conijiosed of tiuce stmiglil si dches sLai ting liom 
the same base, ime lo the light, one lo the lell, 
and one 111 the ceiUie Tin* needle m opiaation 
shows the nn)V<‘[n('nls. 'I'he Luo siile sLitclies 
made a little sliuilei tlian tlie ceiUie one, whii h 
gives the neat, tiefoil elleil With lliis shlrh 
can be foimccl any miinbei of dainly liltlr units 
by grouping in vaiions ways, joi iiisiante, foiii 
woikcd opposite each othei, nnislung oU wiLli 
one or inoie Fieiu'li knots, make an rasy 
bogniiniig. 

Tliesc' two lioideii. Fig. i 7 >* and ( , hum 
siiilahle consti iicLioiIilI dectjialioii for Inins, 
begniiiing with the fust lieiniiu-d mol, tiay ilolln 
small Lea cloth, iuiiiu‘1 , 4'1< , llieii 011 (oimkand 
sleeve hems and lienis rouml the biDboin of 
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pLrinlos t)i ovt^ialls, iiitioducing Lwt) — or iL 
»5ay be ttiji'J' — coIdiik^ oji h conliastiiit[ bade- 
j;ioviud- Ay.iiio bUir and {^ol(b bright giecii and 
gold, soft u-(l and gold, etc , cm natural or deep 
rieain-tintecl maleruil attiiict the caloui sense 
0 / Llie ones i)i tJieii eaiJy clfoits at making 
pielly bordeLS. 

A (lonl)le low of blanket stitch forms the 
border in Pig. i/)- Tlie stiLclics aic worked in 
gi^iups of tngf'ther, allowing the 

spate of Lliii'e sLitelii's between Llicin, into which 
IIm« M’eoiul uiw IS worked. Tins is moio purely 
a d(M'()Mlive bolder, hut it can be used for licm- 
tning by woi Icing m> that the knotted mds()f the 
stitrlies m llie lust low liold the mluincd edge, 
ainl the second u)w, worked IjcIow the hem edge 
into the inteim(‘diiite spaces, catches down the 
fold vvdii each shteh Tins makes a clnuming 
iieiii decoiaUoii 


Circle Uni Is 

lug. 2, /[ , iiiul C, iuLrodneos the child to the 
fir^t sunple iiiotliod of making little cucle units 



I'lG. 2 
Circle Units 


in semblance of blossoms. The circles will be 
marked on the material with pencil or coloured 
chalk. A button or coin will do for this. Diagram 
/I .shows the tiny louiul being worked with 
straight stitdirs, just lacking stitches worked 
eirclewkse. Eight, ten. twelve, or moic stitches 
will be inserted as fancy dictates. Or the stitches 
may he qiutc closely fiilcd in wlicii a move solid 


Ijlossom IS desired When the ronnd i.s com> 
pie ted a French knot is made 111 the centre; 
then, to finish off, a small stitch, like a back 
stitch, IS made on the underside, passing the 
needle through llic tin cad itself in the process, 
whicli makes a neat and sccuie finish when the 
thread is cut away. Another way, instead of the 
French knot, is to make two small back stitches, 
woikcd close one over the other, then put the 
needle through to the underside and finish off 
in the way already described. This makes a 
neat little cciitic dot, and comes more easily 
than llic French knot to some children; this 
method is certainly advisable for beginiicis. 

Fig 2, B shows a little round being foimcd 
with blanket .sLitch. A liny inner ciiclo is 
inaikcd foi tins, leaving space in the centre foi a 
few knots or back stitch dots, as described above. 

Fig. 2, C is woikcd with single button stitch, 
as it IS now more commonly called. It is just a 
form of blanket stitch, woikcd in precisely the 
same wa}'' except that a nairovv instead of a 
deep catch of the material is lifted on the needle. 
The inner ring has the button stitch worked the 
opposite way fiom the outer, i c. the knots 
coming to the inside of the smaller ring. Tluee, 
four, or more of these gioupcd lu vaiious ways 
make delightful little vioitfs which the cliildien 
soon leaiJi to woik in the coinois of thou mats, 
sachets, bags, collars, and otlici articles Each 
one in the group may be 111 a diffeient coloui — 
pink, blue, gold, orange, hclio — so forming 
dainty hi tic stcniless posies 

French Knots 

Stems may he added and the blossoms 
arranged more ojicnly. One or moie dots or 
French knots will be worked in the centre of 
these, and Fig, 3 shows m dc tail the making of 
the first simple French knot, that is, a knot with 
one turn on the needle. To begin, fasten the 
thread on the underside ]ust exactly as dc- 
sciibed above in finishing off, then bring the 
needle through to the front, and holding the 
thread firmly iindei the left thumb slip the point 
of the needle under it (B) Then, tiiniing tlie 
needle round close to where it came tli rough, 
pass it to the underside (C), and bring iL up in 
position foi the next knot {D). 
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122.3 


inch knot is so decorative and nscfnl 
voik of every kind that eveiy little 
kci should practise iL well. It not only 
ideal filling for the licai ts of blossoms, 
’cl ill Jit tie clusters by itself, it can make 


sLUch IS introduced heie at A in tlie dingiain, 
and the ucrdles m opeialKJU show I he me I hod 
of woiking this invalualfie and lovely stilch 
The row of lacking stitch is woiKt d fust, then 
thefiist low of loop stitrii, coining just oppusiie 



iesL little flower £01 ms and beiiics 
)/l). And again, worked in single line 
most chaiming boider decoration 


id Cross Stitches 

ee bordeis m Fig. 4 jire suitable foi 
LCing stages of Junior work The loop 



Fig 4 

More Intricate Borders 


the spaces of the lacking sLitcli, and llu' second 
row into the spaci*s of the fust. It will he sm'II, 
tliereioic, how<Nis^^ it isfoi ilic liLlK- c inbi-oidnci 
to leain to kec]) hci hues si might and Ikt 
stitches even, as (he one low pio\icl(^s a jKifec t 
guide to the one to follow, bolli hues aiuUsliUiies. 
The low of knots bet worn the loops is w 01 keel 
last. 

At i? Ill the diagram, the niuldli' imv in noss 
stitch IS woikod fiisl, Ilcue also tlie ciu^'^ is 
foLined With a double low of sliUin s— the hist 
low from left to light, lilting a veiticul slitrh iit 
the back, the secoiul low fuiin light In lift, 
passing the ius‘dle in and out lluongli Llie same 
holes, as Llie neialle in posiLion sliifWs lliis 
close foiin oi Ihe cinss stib'li ('an be woiKtiI hi 
one low or in L\vo sepaiate lows. Ihil the l.iltn, 
as shown III tin- diagiam, is the easiu, aiul 
nioie suilal:>le fni the Jiiniois 

Then the looj) stitch, foiiiaxl iiiLo trefoils 
similar to the tacking stitch liefoil, is wcuked 
along the points, histone side and Hum theutlKT 

A cliaimnig coluui blending lieru, foi instance, 
IS to work the cross low in leaf greem, Die lop 
trefoil row 111 u)se -[Mnk, Llu^ iiiuln i(»av in caiiia- 
tion red Or again, Ihe cross row in coiiinuwer 
blue, the one iLciuil low iii tangeiim\ the i)Di<r 
111 salmon jnnk, is anolliei pu tty lolour srheiue 

TJie Uiuil bordei, Fig 4 h', foi /ns u >^eiy 
decoraUvi* t>[Uid of stilcheiy, especially suilable 
for woiking lound eiishujii-cnveis and iimnris, 
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liihU) ceutios, s.ichtls, and urtiinfi^uiar piecoh of 
till soits, iis the* fuiii-h)r>i)r(l imiL ho mnly 
inlo ( <niU‘i'> It f^ivcs sn)|ir foi rlft'Clivc* coloiii- 
mp:, Loo. Oa a hluvea p;u‘(‘ngiouii(l, for iiistam'L\ 
Llir tackiiiK iiiigld bo iii bright iiist> the 

loop iiail^ in goltl oi lupin blue, tho knots iii 
ruby ii'il. IbiL ovuy iitilo iici’dlc iiitist will 
clioosi' roloin^ for hci,sclf, of comse, with 
Icarln-i's syuii^iitheiic assisbuicT. 

(Imding liiu's may always bo inaikod for the 
Win king of Ihoso aiulothoi Miinlai bouleis whcic 
not uoik{‘il on a lirni Juii', initil j'oiuig cyc>i and 
lingers gain jiidginniL and coiUiol. The top hue 
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.safety be a little huger than straight ones. The 
loop stitches may also be about ] in over all^ 
that IS to say, indiidiug the tiiiy Lad, oi catch- 
down poitioii of the stitch 
It is all-impoi taut tbat the childicn should 
also now be taking equal care iii regard to the 
appeal ance of ttie underside in all their stiLchej y 
work- Wherever there is a too long sLilch at 
the back, caused by working stitches altci irately 
placed, or in passing fiom one unit to another, 
foi example, the thicad should always be 
entwjnud ni the pie ceding stitch or stitcJies as 
required. 



Fig. 5 

Methods oj Workiytg Leaf Sprays 


only would be maiked for Pig. \ rl, the middle 
line for fh bvo parallel lines for the outci lOWb 
at r, leaving sufficient space between foi the 
inner rows; or liere, also, a line need be diawn 
only for the niuldlc row with dots maikcd at 
inU'ivals along the line for tlie position oi the 
units then tlie two rows of lacking stitch will 
be woikrii at rarli side, t!ii‘ innoi rows fust and 
Iheii the oulei . 

Size of Stitches 

The fini‘>hcd width of these borders m Fig. 4 
should rangi* fioin about i in. to in., that is, 
holder d-Un , ZTJ 111., C-iJ la. 

At tins stage, about ten years and over, the 
rkuUlieii’s cye*^ and fingcis tire gaming normal 
pow.^t, so lluLt the size of the stitches should 
now be (lecrcasiiig proportionately. For the 
tacking mws a m. stitdi is a nice, suitable 
si/o, the rio'is low, the slanting Mtitclies forming 
a cross, slimild he \\i or slightly over, as 
stitrlu s (Tossing each other may always with 


LeaJ Sprays 

The method of \vorkmg a few simple stem and 
leaf sprays is shown in Pig 5. All of these aie 
suitable foi atcinnnng the vaiioiis little floial 
moiifs illiis tinted in these pages, and otJieis 
similar. The first, Fig. 5 A, is the easiest for 
tJie young pupil to begin witli . 1 1 is worked wi t)i 
what IS teiinocl retracing or thicading stitch, 
Ihist the little curving line, which has botui 
inaikcd m doited on the mateiial, is worked 
with tacking sLitch the length of the stem, and 
then, turning, the needle is slipped uiidci each 
stitch, working backward. 

Fig. 5 B is worked with back stitch and is 
also quite easy to do. The needle is brought up 
from the wiong side, inscjitcd about ^ m. m 
advance of where it cumc, through, and out the 
same distance below this, as the needle 111 opera- 
tion 111 the diagram shows . 

At C the lacking sLiLcli is still used by the 
little ciubioidciei to form her first lepicscnLa- 
tioii of a leaf or (lower sicin. Flerc again the 
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stem itself is foimed fust, und then Ihc leaf 
stitches added. These aic just pJaiii little 
stitches, like the lacking stiLcli, woikcd m a 
slanting position, one at each side of the stem 


to looji, foiilliei, l)laiiki*l, and linltonholr slitili, 
as aiv all wiikc'd hy holding ihr UiiiMd 

undei the left thumb, whilst liUnig (ho sUnli nn 
the needle 



Fig 6 


WoyJa?!g a BIosso??t 


alLciiiatcly, beginning at the base and woildng Cham stitch makes a mce ihu'k sti in. and 
up to the tip. it IS moie appropnaU* for slimming huger I M 

Tig. 5 D shows the well-known stem stitch, and (lower forms tluin tliose iHusLiati-d iieu-. 
also called the outline stitch. 



Fig 7 

The Floral Spray 


Geometrical Designs 

Another simple way to fnim stih disigns 
IS to draw small squau s, oblongs, nicies, in- 
anglcs, etc., outline them with one ai otlui of 
the stemming stUchos iii Fig. 5, (hen woik 



FtG. 8 

Another Simple Blos'ioni Unit 


In Fig. 5 F the tacking stitcli again forms 
the stem, and loop stitches the loaves, working 
m the same way as in D. It is also woikcd in 
one journey, that is, one loop altcinatcl)^ along 
each Side of the stem. 

Chain Stitch 

The chain stitch. Fig. 5 F, is just anothi'i 
foini of loop stitch, a little cousin, so to put it, 


little stitcliciy floucu'ls in tlu- eiuitns, 01 fill in 
the si 1 apes cutiiely with looj) or cross si itches 
and Fieiich knots In Hus way can be foiinul 
many dainty and elwiinimg geoiucLin 

Floral Forms 

We ihjw come hj tin* bmhliug fi[» of lilllf ikua) 
spiays. 

Fig b, A and 7 ), lUsinlMs llie piiuess ol 
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founing Ji liny unit blos^^om witli loop stitch, 
finishing with Ji Fi(‘iich knot at C. 

tn /) a shuit stem is ndtlccl, worked with tfick^ 
mg stit( h. Five of these foiin the spiay in I'lg. 
7, with the sill id 1 stiaiglit stitches added along 
the sti'm, woikcd as dcsciibi'd at C, Fig. 5 

Such hiile sinays can, of course, he aiiaugcd 
III many v'aned ways But to secure s3niinH tiical 
an aiigciiK'nt they imist he piaclised on papei 
fiiht. 

Fig 8d desnihes anotlier siiiijily woikcd 
hld.soiin We Ix'giii with the fiisL tiny lolind ot 
small, stitiighr si itches, woikcd ixactly as shown 
111 Fig jJ, lisiving splice 111 the ccntie for tlic 
gujiip i>t knots. And heie m'IiuI is tciined the 
open Ini)]) sti(c]i is lulrotliiccd. It is woikcd in 
|)U'( iscly Llic same Avay us I ho close loop sliich, 
I'xrept (hilt the needle is nisei led to make tlic 
looj) a lilit(‘ in .idvaiire, ms lead of close to wlicre 
It cuiiio throngh, winch bungs iL fioni point to 
point of (hr straight sUtches. Foiu of these 
make a dainty motif (Fig. 8 /i), and may 
t)e gronpeil in varied ways, or stemmed and 
airaiigiil to form hiigci moiifs, 

lierries and Leaf Sprays 

Fig, 9 C IS sut>gestlve of a gioiip oE bcuics 
vn til leaf sjinij’ entwined In Fig 9 /I the needle 
describes the French knot being worked wUli 
a doidilc turn on the needle to foiin the boiiios 
'Ihese also um he gioupcd hi many intcicsliiig 
uiul duiiining \Yiiyr» oLhei than shown here. 
The little Jig lire H forms a dainty molif by 
ktsclf Th(^ tacking and loop stiLclios aie used 
foi lli(‘ li'.if spray licre also^ but back stitch or 
sicm si i tell will do equal Ij^ well 

Another advancing step is illusLialcd in the 
drawing licadmg this chapter (p. 1220). Here 
the open loop is taken as the basic stitch for the 
building np of this little floral spray. The basic 
stitch used ui forming a stitchcry design, boidci 
01 niofl/is like the key note in the composing of 
a l)iece of music 

The whole nf Ihe spray is cairicd cnit in four 
stitches, open loop, close loop, and Fn*nch knot, 
wilfi bark stitrh for the .stems. 

Two circles are niaiked for the working of this 
little blossom, as in Figs. A and and il is 
htarlcd by working the open looj) inward in the 


first lound. A , and outward m the second round, 
B. Here the blossom has twelve petals, with a 
small loop stitch woikcd into eacli, as the needle 
in Fig C shows. Fig D shows the dainty 
blossom finished with a group of French knots 
ill theccntic. 

Colour Schemes 


Using this blossom as a basis combined with 
the leaf spiay, as illustrated, the most cbaiming 



Fig. 9 

Berry Motifs 


little floial patterns can be planned and an anged 
by the children themselves, and they Icain to 
delight in doing this, 

The soft yellow of the cowslip, the blight gold 
of the kingseup, mangold and daffodil, the tones 
of the wallflower, the blue of the forget-me-not 
and coLiiflowcr, the purple of the pansy, lilac, 
and aster, the glowing pink and red of the cherry 
blossom — all the greens, blues, golds, and loseate 
hues of field and garden can be worked into tlicse 
dainty spiays Two greens may be used 111 the 
working of the leaf spiays, a dark shade for the 
stems and lighter for the leaves ; or, again, 
giecii stems with a rich blown for the leaves, 
and warm crimson for the blossoiu or fiuiLs, if 
autumn tints arc being suggested. 




KNITTING 


K nitting is perhaps one of the most 
imiveisally taught school crafts. It has 
much to recommend it, so little eqiiip- 
luent being required and the articles produced 
being so GKtiemely practical. 

It IS a very ancient craft, for the inhabitants 
of the eaith aa eaily as the Stone Age inter- 
twined fibie and rashes to form baskets in a 
manner very much resembling kniltmg in effect 
Tlieic arc certain drawbacks to knitting as a 
school ciaft, one being that it is so iniicli done 
m die liomes, particularly in the countiy, that 
through its ordinariness it may cease Lo attiact 
and keep the child's interest. It is also felt that 
more attention to choice of coloiu and planning 
of design is needed in the teaching of knitting. 

Design. Whete knitting is being taught in a 
school, or a section of a school, the patterns made 
m the design class could be applied , for instance, 
if geometiical design is being taught, staitiiig 
with a square and passing to stripe, diamond, 
etc., the shapes could be worked out in knitting 
in the earlier stages, and m simple knitting 
patterns for borders, etc., as the girls get moie 
able. Then, as fice design is taught, patterns of 
animals and even figuies and tlicir clothing 
could be woikcd out and knitted With oldet 
Juniors simple designs for garments could he 
made, coloured, and worked out. 

The Technique of Knitting 

Casting on Stitches 

Method I ■ With One Needle. Leave an end 
of wool sufficiently long lo make the number of 
stitches required and make a loop (Fig. i), place 
the needle in this loop as Fig. 2, and, taking the 
needle in the right hand and the short end of 
wool in the left, pass the thumb of tlic left hand 
under the wool to form a loop (Pig 3) wliich is 
alteiwards placed on the needle and tightened 
up (Fig, 4}. Fig, 5 shows the needle With four 
stitches cast on, 

Method II : With Two Needles Make a 
loop (as Fig. I, Method I) near end of wool, 
place one needle through loop from left to right 


aiidtheothcL from light to left (Fig. b ) ; now Lake 
wool C and pass it in front of needle B (Fig. 7) , 
form wool C into a loop on needle B (Fig S) : 
place this loop on needle A and withdraw 
needle B (Fig. g); icpe«it from Fig. 2 until 
icquircd niiinbci of stitches aic obtaincch 
Method I produces a fiun, tight edge and 
Method II a more clastic edge Stitches may he 
cast on so that a flat piece of knilt mg is produced, 


CAfttlng on SWclus Alilkivl I 



on ACUlioAlI 



such as a scarf oi sliawl, wlieii flic lOU'^ of 
knitting arc worked fonvaid iiiid back, or if a 
circular gaiment, such as a sLockiiig or liugci, is 
required the stitches may he c.ist on on tlirec or 
more needles, wlucli are conncclcd into a soi t of 
tiianglc, aad the rows of kuilting aic taken 
I oiind and i ound 

Plain limiting (gailci stitch) ( Usl on llie 
required nuinbei of stitches Hold tin; nccillc 
containing Ihe stitches iii the left huml .is I'lg. 
10 A, and tiic eiiqity neeilleaiul wool fioiu liall in 
right luind as Fig. lo li Iiiseil the nghl-liand 
needle hoin lelt to liglil tluougli fust loop, 
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]ias-s the 111 flout of llio jiotxlle iis I'lg. 7 
^■^isling („i .stiLches, tliK movement 

made witli the iiihl lingei of the light hand 
Dmw a new loop on Ihcuiglit-lKiml needle, Fig 8 
(easiiiig (111 sLitclios, ^fetljod fl), and diop the 
loop oil the left-hand needle Tiocccd in tliis 
Vriiy niUil all the stltrliis aie on the iiglit-liand 
luvdle Tiun and take the ngliL-Iiaiul needle 
iiv Ihe left Uaud uutl the empty needle m the 
light and n'lRMl mwaCUn low 

rwluif;. Aftei stitches aie t.ist im himgwool 
(o (loiil of woik, iiistnul of at the hack as in 
idaiii knitliiig. Insert iiglit-liaiul needle from 
right to left tliiniigli fiisL loDp and hike wool 
owv and heiiind the needle, Fig ii (Piij-Jiiig), 
diaw wool at 1 ) through lonj) at A (b'ig. 1^) and 
(lioj) loupd oil loft-liaml needle, lopeat until all 
the slitclies me on liglit-liniid needle. 

Pulling le.illy plain kiulling tlie wioiig side 
out, and it IS gene Kill y W( irked in aitcinate rows 
with plain knitting, 01 in alteinate stitciios or 
pairs of sliU'hes foi pattern work, 

Cusliug off S( Itches 

Knit Ike iirsl and second stjtciies of row , pass 
the lofUiand needle under the fiisL stitcli 
knitted and slip the second stitch through the 
leaving tlie fust on the ligJit-haiul needle; 
knit anotliei stitch and repeat, taking one stitch 
tluoiigh tlie other so that there is always only 
one stitch on the right-hand iicedlo At the end 
i)i the row thread wool 111 danuug needle, [lass 
ihioiigli last slitrh, and dm 11 oil. 

hi Hit I //m/s' oJi Prelnnhiayy /Viic/ihig 

£0 Ihcredsc iV?mi/icr of ShUhes KuiL two 
h 'gc tiler. 

To 2 m reel sc Nuuihcr of SliU'/iCh. Knit a 
siitcli, and before slipiiing it oft the needle knit 
an extra stitcli into the hack of tlie loop 

Joifiiuff Wool. Split the L\v(3 ends of wool and 
rc^innve half the number of strands for several 
inches j hiy the wools together with the tw^o -ends 
pointing in opposite directions and conLinuc 
knitting. 

Slipptnfi SUich. This applies to tiaiisfcEring 
11 slitrli fr*)ni the Irft-haTid to tlic right-hand 
rurdle: without knitting it. 

It is of the utmost importance that the jKiiiUs 
about knitting jnsL described be fully imdei- 


,sLood, foi fiuin thceic— casting on, plain knittings 
pulling, iiicieasmg, decLoasiiig, slipping stitches, 
and casting off— the most successful shaped and 
patterned gaiincnts and ai tides can be made. 
Fut the teaclici of Juniors wall iiiid itbesf to take 
each of these inefcliods and teach it on the simplest 
possible articles at fust, gradually iiici easing 
the diniculty a'5 the methods are understood 

Plain Knitting: Usejiil Articles 

lugs 13, 14, and 15 show simple alhovei 
piittcins, formed by squares and stripes, which 
might Iiavc been done by quite young dnldiLMi 
having their fii-sL lessons m gcomeUical design. 
Tliiec useful articles arc then shown on which 
these pal terns are used. 

Square Cushion (Fig 16). Use four-ply Gree- 
nock fingering and No lu needles. Cast on 24 
slit circs and knit 56 rows of plain knitting (in 
this and the two following articles whicli are 
made with garter stitdi always slip the fust 
stitch of a low as it makes Ihc edge better). 
This should produce a 4 in. squaie Knit 13 
blue and 12 oiaiigc sq 11 arcs; oversew edges of 
squares togctlicr with one of the wools, taking 
a loop of knitting fioin each square to a stitdi, 
place s([iiares alter nately blue and orange as 
Fig. 1 7. The ciisluon may be backed with blue 
hessian, or felt, oi tlie bade may be a repetition 
of the float. A good lesrilt can be olitained by 
using tlucc coloiiis, such as orange, bine, and 
green, and having one side of tbo cusliion orange 
and blue and I lie other orange and gicen. A 
twisted woollen cord should be sewn at tlie edge, 
and a hand-made woollen tassel at one corner 

Shopping Bag (Frg. 18) Use No. 3 Ai dens' 
Star Sylko and No. 12 needles Cast on 12 
stitches and knit a strip 33 in long, knit Lliicc 
other strips like this Cast on 18 stitches and 
knit 40 lows green, 40 rows black, until tiic strip 
is 33 ill long This stiip should start vvith a 
black square and have 6 black and 3 green 
squares. Knit another strip like this, then knit 
a third strip in the same way, but starting with 
40 green rows for the centre strip (.-1, Fig 18). 
Join strips as Fig. 18. 

If the Star Sylko is too expensive, knitting 
cotton of the same thickness may be used. The 
bag should be lined with easement cloth or 
satccii and set into three- ply wooden handles 



KNITTING 


'^hixn Kti'COlngi or Qa^rtw 

Fin. 13 Fig 14 
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(Fif;. lo). TiiOKc IkukUcsoic quiLc crisy to cut 
witli a fielsaw and can l)e coloured witli 

batik dye lUul judislicd aviLIi Romik Klooi Polish 

So/a or Trarefljtify i\u^ 20). Use double 
knittiiif; wool and No 7 needles. Cast on 30 
sUlches and kuit 60 rows biowa. 60 lowsoiaiige, 
imtil there are 5 brown sqiiaics and 4 orange; 
Lius will l]i‘ strip A, Ihg. 20 Knit two other 
strips in the same way; these will he ship B and 
0 , wJiirh is folded under (log. 20). TJien knit a 
fouiili and lifth strip as C, starting with tlic 
onitige and having 5 orange and 4 brown scpiaics. 

Tlieie aie 5 wide strips in the lug, 3 as A and 
2 as C. Cast on 10 stitches (or sLiip D and knit 
It 54 ill. long, 8 of tlicse ships aio leqiiircd. 
( nst on If) stitches for strip E, and knit 20 lows 
jade gioen and 20 lows brown, until required 
nuiiihei of sqiuiics aic obtained as Fig. 20. 
Strips E and G me made in the same way. 

Border Cast on 35 stitches and knit 4 strips 
58 ill long in uiinigo ; for cornet sqnmes, cast on 
35 stitches and kmt 70 lows biown. 

Fjg. 20, which IS a (|U.iiter of nig, sliovvs how 
strips should he foinicd. The mg should be 
backed with a woollen dicss malciial or cloth of 
one of the colours used in knitting The ad- 
vantage of the three articles just descrihecl is 
that I icing made of siiudl^ easily- knitted parts 
tlicy lend llienisclvcs to co-opeiativc woik; 
quite a laige class can be employed and really 
liandsfinic aihclcs prortuced whicli can be bold 
or rallied 

Thtie aie also numbers of small ai tides whicli 
can be uiade in plain knit Ling, such as scaives, 
rulfs, reiiiSj heUs, caps, stiaight vests, dolls' 
gaiineiUs, etc., all loo well known to need 
desniptKJii licie, and it will be found Lhat after 
a child has taken part in a piece of co-opeiahve 
work she will lie eager to tiy one of the smaller 
arLidcs on lier own, but in all cases the knitting 
will have inoic edncatioiiaL value if she is taught 
to make a paper pattern and knit to it, be the 
article ever so simple. 

Articles Invoking Increasing and 
Decreasing on Tzvo Needles, and 
PurUng 

Cosy (h'lg. 21) . XJsc foil! -ply wool and No. 
10 needles. Cast on 28 stitches. Knit 4 rows 


(always slip stitch after turning). * 5lh row- 
slip stitch, dccicase, knit row all but 3 stitdics, 
dec I ease, and knit last stitch. 

6th jow; plain knitting. Repeat from * until 
only 2 stitches are left on needles, thread end of 
wool and darn off. Knit two pieces like this, 
they should be as Fig 22, one blue and one 
fawn ; sew them together witli an orange wool, 
forming a cross stitch, and insert a padded 
orange lining 

Baby's Rainhoic} Soft Ball (Fig. 23). Use four- 
ply wool in live different colours and No. 10 
needles. Cast on 4 stitches, kmt 3 rows 
4tli low: slip stitch, knit i. increase, knit i, 
increase, knit i. 5th, 6th, ytii, and 8tli lows 
plain knitting. 9th low: slip stitch, knit i, 
mcLcase, knit remainder of row all but 2 stitches , 
knit I, incieasc, knit i. Knit 4 plain rows and 
repeat fiom * until tlieie aie 17 stitches on 
needle; now decicasc ist row: J slip stitch, 
decrease, knit leinainder of row until only 3 
stitches remain, decrease, knit i. Knit 4 plain 
rows, lepeal from J until only 2 stitches remain 
on needles, thread end of wool and dam off. 
Five pieces have to be knitted in this way, they 
should be as Fig, 24, and each a different coloiii. 
Oveisew the pieces together, leaving a small 
ojicning. Stulf with kapok and sew up. 

Four-iiided Tea Cosy (Fig. 25). Use double 
knitting wool and No. C needles Cast on 
36 stitches, knit 6 rows (always slip stitch aftci 
tuiiiiiig). Then knit i row, tiiiii 8th low slip 
stilch, kmt 3, purl icmainder of low until only 
4 stitches lemaiii, knit these, gtli row, plain 
knitting , repeat fioin ^ 19 times — the knitting 
should then measiue 6 in. 48111 row, knit plain. 
4Qth low: slip stitch, knit 3, decrease, knit 
icmainder of low all but 6 stitches, deciease, 
knit 4. % Knit 5 lows, then repeat 49th low; 
repeat from J three times. 

Decrease everj'' other low as 49th 10 w till 
only 22 stitches lemain. Then decrease eveiy 
row until only 8 border stitches remain, then 
decrease once in the centre of every row down Lo 
1 stitch and dam olf. 

A 2)iecc the size of Fig. 26 should result. 4 of 
these must be knitted, 2 royal blue and 2 ]ade 
gicen — they should be joined as Fig, 25, lined 
with a contrasting colour, padded with coL ton- 
wool, and a ball tassel added to the top. 
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Knitted Toys 

'I alLlkuii^li to suiiir aclulls, me 

vuiv to Juniuis, an<l alloid good 

pta'cliro in tii. iking papci patlcMiis and following 
tlinii III kniLLing 

T, WooUv L(tfnb (Fig. ^7)* Use livo-ply wool 
and No. () nrodlt^ First make piipci paLtem 
of lamli by lakiiig a piece of pap* 3 i 14111. by 
II in, and iiiling it into i in. squaics, then 
l']g. can t‘asily he diawn by counting the 

sijuaies. 

Still t at top of Iu\m1, Ali Fjg. 2S. Cast on 
iS stiteln"' Knit plain lows, 

5Lli low, incieaFO aftci the fust stitch and 
bi'toie the last sLitdi. 

hill iow, Knit plain. Kepoat fioin ^ 4 limes. 

i^lhuiw, knit plain. Knit 12 nioic plain lows, 
low, iiK'iease as 51I1 low; incicase in this 
WAV eveiy low. ('uiit on 88 btitclws 

and knit 5 ]iUun lows, cast olf 22 stitchcb fiom 
tln‘ head siile. 

.[4th low, knit 2 logidheii knit leinaiiulei of 

UA\. 

[5 til low, knit ])knn. Reiioat 44th and 45 tU 
low (1 tniu’s. 

5Sth low knit plain. Knit 12 plain rows. 

[ ho knitting shouUl not he at the line iniukcd 
i'l), I'lg. 2H. 

ii\ ioW| did ease 1 stitch on the head ol 
1 ) side and incioase i stitch on the tail 01* C side. 

7infl inw, knit plain. Repeat 71SL ami 72iid 
lows b times, (\isi0lt4 stitches on liie head side. 

Now knit ih slitelic*s and hike tlieni oil 011 ii 
s.if( 4 y pin, ( usl oU \j stitches, nie remaining 
stih’lies will fnim the bark leg-. 

Acg. 1st low, jiicieasc 1 sliteJi Unv.ud 
tlie Iru k aiifl defu'.ise r stitch tuwaid the fionl ; 
jjid low plain, Repeat ist and 2Jid lOws b 
limes, 141b low, deLTensc on the front side only. 
Repeat 14th row b times. 21st low, knit plain. 
Knit 23 plain lows □ 

l-ronl Lc^, Take sliLclies hum safely pin on 
to needle and knitqh rows 

lN\o j>ieces liave to he knitted as abnv'c and 
two foi the uiiilei pait of leg, as shaded pait of 
kig.>S, 

lltiifcr Pnrt e/ (asl on ToS stitches and 
i» ]Rat ilin < dims bidween nuiiks 1-1. 

hiir, 1 ast on 15 stilt Iie.s, Km I (> lows, then 


do Cl ease at each end of cvciy olhei luw clown Lo 
I .stitcli. 

FonAi(*iui. Cast on 4 stitches and incicase 
each end of cveiy other low luUil tiicie aic 24 
stitches, then decrease down to 4 stitches ancl 
knit off. 

Tati. Cast on 6 stitches Knit 12 lows. in- 
cicase at each end of 13th I'ow. Knit 2 lows and 
incicase at each end of 16 Ih low Knit 12 rows 
and inc lease at each end of 22nd row. Knit till 
tail is 6 in. long, then cast olt. 

d'lic cai piece should be knitted 4 times, and 2 
pieces oveiscwn. at the edges for each car. I'lic 
tail should be knitted twice, oversewn together, 
and stuffed with kapok, 

To put the lamb together oveiscw iiiidei pails 
ul legs to each main pait as Fig. 28. Tlicn ovoi- 
sew body pails together, leaving an opening 
fioin G to B foi foichead, then .sew up niidoi- 
ucatK paiL on line CD, leaving an opening at 
UF (fok stuHing) which is scivii up last, Sew 111 
foiclicad piece and stiilf lamb witli kapok Push 
in a roll of papci snipped and pushed out flat at 
the top, as Fig 29, whoie cacli leg jonis the body, 
and pack the kapok aiouncl it. Tlicsc papei 
lolls pi event the legs collapsing as the toy gets 
worn, hew pleats to keep the iippci parts of legs 
to l)(jdy (imdcincath) and make animal stand. 
Sew on tail and ears, as Fig. 27, ancl stitch 
eyes and nose with brown wool. 

2. TJje Cat (Fig, 31) is to be knitted witli the 
same sue wool and needles. A.ftei knitting Llio 
lamb, with the help of Llie paper pattern (Fig. 
30) ainl diieclions, it will be found quite easy to 
follow the paUcin of Llic cat, wIncJi should be 
star ted at tlie same place at the Lop of the head 
by casting on 18 stitches. 

Knitting with Four Needles: 

A Doll 

Use foil 1- ply llesh-coloiiLccl wool and No, 10 
needles. Body and Head. Cast on 18 stitclies on 
thiec neecllcs, foiiu the needles into a tiiangle, 
and knit loiind aflci round so as to form a 
tiibiihn piece of knit Ling 4^ in long , tins will be 
the body of doll. Now deciease* isL low, knit l, 
knit 2 logeilKT, knit n'liuiindei of sLiLclies 011 
needle until only ] leinaiu, knit 2 together, kiiiL 
I. Knit eveiy needle in tins way, so deei easing 
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Ti sU'IlIk's m a low J)cr lease cvciy low uiiUl 
only 10 sti Lelies rciiuun on eacli needle Neck. 
Kiut Ci plain rowb. Now incicasc aftci tlic Inst 
sLiLdi and befoie the last loi 7 i<nvs, tlioie 
should now he a*], stitclies 011 each needle. Kiut 
2 in, plain tor hciul, then dee lease twiec on each 
nmlle down Lo i slitcii at the top of tlic head. 

Cast on 2.\ stitches (8 on each needle) and 
kiut a Uibular piece 8 in. Loii^. Knit anotliei 
piece like this foi the other log. Anrn, Cast on 
if sLitclies on each needle and knit 2 pieces 6 in 
lung. To vmke up doll SlufI head, neck, and 
body linnJy with benig caioXul that llicic 

is no weakness at llie neck, and stiifl onL linnly 
on the shoiildeis. Ovcisew across lower part of 
l)ody {All, rig. 32), oversew bottom of leg CD, 
and stuff (hither bottom of auns, and stuff, 
Oversew tO])s of aims and legs and sew them 
111 inly ill place on body , the ankle and wiist 
should be slightly gatheicd IJair Cut i oz. 
of foil! -ply brown wool into 16 in. Icngtlis. 
Tliread a length at a time in a darning needle, 
and tliread into the head and tic, when the whole 
of the head is covered, leaving the face; put a 
line of white backstitch forpaiting (Fig. 33, A) 
Phut the hair and tie with red bows Work 
features with black wooL 

Dressing the Doll 

!► ConihiualioH Geirment for DolL Same size 
wool and needles white. Cast on 21 stitches on 
each needle and knit a tubiihi piece 6 in. long 
Cast oh. Nhnv oversew the piece AH, Fig. 34“ 
bind Llic log o])ciiings, C and D, and the 
Lippei edge, * 1 , With blue libbon; add ribbon 
'Straps. 

2 The Doirs Dre^^ (Fig. 35) affords another 
simple exercise with four needles. Cast on 32 
stJ idles on each needle. ICnh 6 lows black, then 
5 in. red. plain. Take half the stitches on to a 
piece of string and * kiut forward and purl back 
with the rest for a distance of 3 in *. Take the 
stitches on to a needle from the string and 
icpeat from * to * This will make openings for 
-sIcGvrs ( A BCD, Fig. 35). Cast off, oversew the 
shoiildei seams, and pick np the loops of the 
slitchcs which Imve been left at Uie openings 
A /C and knit in short sleeves. Knii a black 
libhou Ihnuigli the neck and bottoms of sleeves. 


Black bools formed of a straight piece of kiiiUing 
improve the doll. 

Patterns in Knitting 

Gicat vaiiety and inteiest can be added to 
knitting by patterns, both those obtained by 
change of stitch and those by change of coloui. 

Fig. 36 shows Ribbed Paitern method. * Knit 
2, purl 2 Repeat fiom *. This pattern has a 
useful and constructive value in knitting, as it 
piodiiccs a fabric which will not stretch as much 
as plain knitting, and so is used at the to])s of 
socks, head bands of caps, in fact in all places 
wlierc the garment is required to grip and not 
become sti etched 

Fig. 37, il/o55 Siifch metliocl. * ist low, knit i, 
purl I, 2 nd row, pm I i on top of the knitted 
stitch of last row and knit i on top of the purled 
stitch, icpeat fiom 'J'his is a pretty stitch foi 
a whole garment or article such as a scarf or 
baby's coat. 

Fig. 38, Basket Siiich method ^ Knit 3, purl 3. 
Repeat from Thiee rows like this. Then purl 
3 oil top of knitted 3 of last row and knit 3 on 
top of purled 3, knit 3 rows like this. 

Fig, 39 shows a simple pattern in black on a 
white ground. Most elaborate and beautiful 
patterns can be obtained by introducing coloiii 
in. this way as shown by the ''Fair Isle" work, 
but it is difficult for the ordinary child to manage 
more than one extra coloui. The metliod is 
quite simple; in this border the wool is simply 
changed to black for 2 rows to produce the 
black band, and foi the checks 2 stitclies aie 
knitted in wJiite, then black wool picked up and 
2 knitted m black, then pick up the white and 
knit 2 in white. The main thing to be careful 
about IS not to tighten the wool wheie it passes 
acioss the back, for if that happens the border 
will contiact m an unsightly inannei the aiticle 
it decorates. 

Use of Patterns 

Ribbed Pattern. Bcict-shaped cap foi child of 
II with libbed band foi head (Fig 40). 

Use five-ply wool (icd), No. 6 needles. 

Cast on 80 stitches, 27 on two needles, 26 on 
the third, ist row, '•'knit 2, puil 2, icpcat fioin * 
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Knit i8 inws like this. loil) and lows, 
pi Ilia, bill iiu'HMse i sUtrli ijii noedle with 
stitdics, so LluiL tlioie me on rnch iireille. 
2i.st low, * loiiL rj, inciease once l<e]H;iL {loin 

* to Inst stitch. 2211(1 row, knit iiliiin. 2jid mw, 

* knit JO, mcroiise once. Kcpcnt fi(nn * to hist 
sliteli. 24th low. knit plniii, 25hli vow, * knit 
IT, incieasc. Kepeat from ^ t(» last sLitrli 
roiiiiniie in lliis way, JiiCRMsinji; p liinis evmy 
iiltcinale row imliL tlicu^ arc 1^7 slUi lus on 
needles, Knit 7 lows without iucuMsin^c 

1st row, kmt i, * knit 15. knit 2 Loji^etlici 
Repeat fioni *. ziid low and alto male low^ knit 
I)lain. (’niiUmic in this way until 17 stilclies 
1C main on needles. * Knit i, knit 2 lo^adhei 
RopiMl fioin * to end of low. Tliie.ul stitc hes on 
needle, diaw up and fasten oFL Make a \vof)l 
tassel and attach if dcsnccl. 

Seay/ in Moss Stilch 41) with colomed 
patterned hcnclei. Use fonr-ply wool, siixe lihie, 
and No 8 needles Cast on ('13 stitches, knit 2 in 
moss stitch, change to plain knitting (vi/, knit 
over and pm I back) and introcliiLe ])attcine(l 
border (Lug. 39) in fawn Knit 26 in, in iin)ss 
stitcli, then icpcat the pattern am! the 2 in. 
moss stitch at othei end of scarf ; add fawn hinge 
at each end. 

suppers in Basket Si itch llsc No. 8 needles 
and double knitting wool, blue Cast on 15 
stitches and kmt a sLiip 15111. long in basket 
stitch. Join according to letters (Figs 42 and 
-1^3), line with oiange coloiu and inset to coik 
or llcGcy-lincd leathei solos, edge w'llli fur .is 
Og ‘H. 

Desiguiug and Knining a Simple 
Garment 

Dress Jor a Girl of ii Fig 45 shows sketch 
design for diess, Fig. 2 pattern of dress Use 
Shetland Floss double {tliat is, woik with the 
wool From two balls) , No 6 needles 

Skirt. Cast on 152 stitches 1st row, knit 
plain, 2nd roWj pvul back Repeat fioin * till 
piece of knitting is 15 in. long Knit 2 ihl'ccs 
like this and join at sides ( A B, ( />, lug. -|(>) 

Belt, Cast on 19 stitches and knit gaitei 
stitch for a Iciiglh of 28 in with Ni*. 10 n(H>ilies 
Join into a belt. 


Dodui Casl on slip In s Knit ftJiwaid 
iiiul biU k as slvii t foi ;i length of 12 111 . tin 11 take 
olfiJiitoNii 10 nil dies and knil J 111. Ne\l tow, 
knit 23, c.ist oil 30, kjiit 23. Kiiil iln‘ 23 sliLclies 
I in long (nr slimildei-piei rs 'Iheii knit 23, 
(Mst on 50, knit i\ KiiiL I in and slip on to 
No, (> needles and knit I2 ui fm b.n k. If liie 
■ t lows lUMi the neck AB, big ^3, aii! knitled 
boLli \says and not jaii led bai k, llie nei k sijuaU' 
Will be in giiiLer stdcli lo inateh hell aiul mu'.. 
Sleeve ( asL on 41 stilclu's^ No t» medics. 
Knit ov<‘r and piiil back foi .1 linglh of 13111. 
Take slilidies on to No 10 needh's and knil i in 
for ciilf, gaitei stili'h , i .ist oil. 

' 1 0 Make Up Dress, (ialhei lop of skill and 
ovi'ix'sv into licit Juin ii[> h F on (‘ach side of 
biKhce Join slia^ves and set tlii‘ni into liuflKC 
{FU, lig \ii) 

\V(nk donlile euKliet louild botloin of skill, 
cufls, and neck to kei^p it from sticLiliiiig 'lh(‘ 
colour suggesU‘d foi (lu‘ss lennui yellow, and 
the cioss stitch jiattem (Fig- 47) should be eiu- 
bruidcicd on belt in jade gin n am! saxc blue, 
die pattein Fig 4S cm the neck band and cuffs. 
The cross stitch will woik quite easily on the 
g.ulei slilch. Fig, .p) slums cross eiiibioulery 
slitdi oil g.irtei stiU li knidiiig. 

Material Jor Knitting 

WiiA is most geiicially nsi'd, ami Uieie are 
vaiions good makes \sitli veiy little In clujose 
lielweeii them foi cpmliLy mid piue 

It will he foiiiul l)(‘St to decide on one good 
make and use it light Ihiough ii scliuok For 
the ai li( les just (k'sniheih woo! (mm lh(‘ Sc'oteh 
Wool am! Hosieiy Stoies* Meiiuug, Keul (k» , 
I Ld., I hi^ Wnistcd i^lills, (lieenock, is used 
Tins him have a hiaiieh sliopin cvciylaige town. 
L'liey publish little booklets wliicli give full 
and excellent iiisti iieliims for kinUiiig sneks, 
jeise\s, caps, and all the gaiineuts in geiuMal 
use 

The following IS a li'it of the S<xiti h woi»U 
mentioned in tins aitiide 

CiioeiuKk lingiuing toui-pl^, ^Jd pern/ 
tiieeiuK'k lingenng li ve-ply, jiei o/. 
Double knil lingo 
Shetland Ido'is 



RUG MAKING 


R IKi inakiiipj IS one of tlie oldest ciafts, 
tlie VTiy nercssity foj ilooi coverings caiis- 
-iiig lliein to bn niiidein ahnobt every 
of tlu‘ fiojn tlio cailicsi agc5i 

[\. is u eiirit wliicli yeems parliculaily suited 
lo wcjik in Junior Jicdiools, foi tlieic aie a laigc 
vMTii'ty of niethocK to chouse fioin, all excelloiit 
foi /ingri, hitrid, and aye tminmg, yot, since the 
woik IS largo uiiri hold, involving no stiain on 
the ryes Materials also aio vaiied and interest- 
ing, gonil 1 (’suits lining o1>tainal)lc fiom little 
<niriiiy. 

calls lor slin]>licity and lack of detail, 
SUJ1U5 of Lilt) most siicccssfiil mgs being built up 
uii a geuuietiical basis , lliciofoie the woilt in the 
(k’sign clas-s can he ilnectly applied to the ma- 
tenal, the dotn being one of the best possible 
places for judging the incuts of a design. If a 
eb^s ol cliildieii made then designs and carried 
them out in any of the methods now to be 
describ(?d, and then the nigs weic spread one 
aftei anotlici on a plain floor, the children would 
lt‘nni by tlisciissing thorn with tlie teadiei a very 
lino lesson In design and colour 
Cohut, Rug making calls foi simplicity of 
roluur nibo; two, oi at most three, colours 
bring die nioit snccejisful icsiilts, and the use 
i»f puu coluui, chiefly tlic primaries, with black, 
(laik gri’V, 01 blown, and unbleached white oi 
ftiwii is advised. 

Gc/ieral Principles 

Racli gunip of the following projects is graded 
ill diflicnity (foi instance, wlicie knitted mgs 
nio described, the fiist would be the easiest), 
but the order in which the different methods 
me placed is not intended foi grading, as it is 
viu likely that a school would attempt moie than 
two or three of the methods, and the clioicc 
of these must depend on the type of school, 
tune which may he given to mg making, ability 
of the children, and the amount which may be 
spent oil iiKiterials. 

Ihe host results from mg making in schools 
^vJll bi; obtuined if a suitable inctliod can be 


carefully chosen and thoioughly taught, and the 
designs built up by the cluldreu themselves In 
all cases, simple designs and methods of obtain- 
ing them arc suggested, but there should be 
110 difficulty in getting children to woik out 
othei designs on the same lines. 

All the mgs desciibcd are small, as large rugs 
are dllBcult for children to handle, but many 
of the luetliods lend themselves to co-operative 
work, and, if vvorkeis and circumstances peimit, 
the designs can easily be adapted to laigei mgs. 

Applique Rugs 

Melhod I 

TJze rwg desciibed is 40211 x 20 in. 111 cob 
onred hessian appHquL 

To prepare the design, cut a piece of papei 
the lequiied size; ordinary brown or school 



Folcis 

Fig. I 

AppliqiU Ff/g I J^apBrY Folding 


drafting paper 01 even newspaper will do Fold 
the length into eight and llie vvidt]i into fom 
parts as clotted lines in Fig. 2. Now cut 
twenty-one 4 in squares of paper of a contrast- 
ing colour and fold and cut eleven as Fig. i 
ri, B, C, D, and ten as Fig 3 F, Place 
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these with thoii ceiilies on tlie iiileisixtimi (if rcithin ,ii cd^c, If h.iw 1 lii‘ 

lines (Fig i) iuul the design will he c()mp!el.e line daik hicmn (»i hlark, and ii \ull gieally 

T(^ woik, liiive a piece of giey oi fawn hessian iinj>i(i\e llie .ippe.iiaiue of tin ing, ^vlllle being 
the hill size of the lUg, allowing ?in. tuiniiigs, nceessai^ io tonslim tion 
place (Icsign on to]!, iiiul pnl in a \nn .it eacli 
folded division cm edge (.d , U, (\ /), Jt, etc, 2 

Fig. *2) Now tack lines horn tlie pins by the 1 he ing di m 1 died, 50 in, in , is (d felt 

thiead of the hessian as dotted lines in Fig 2. llie type of design suggested f(u the )ne\’ions 

Hlno and ouiiige hessian may he used foi ap* lug is capable of gieal vaiutv hv cliaiigcs of 


Applique Rugs Kethod i 



Fici, ID opfiied viti hic.. j ojn ned ojtl 


pheci ^noiijs \ this mnsi be pasted on thin blown coloni , ]nopoi1.ions of paper shapes, and ulting , 
paper and allowed to chy tlior(nighl3'' before nse. it is a voiy sate inetlnnl of (d)laining a design. 
Place mo{\J shown iii Fig i D on blue licssiaii, lint a hce rlesign is sonictiines desnahl<*.in<] one 
niaik carefully aioniid with chalk, and cut out is liero snggisted 

with sharj) scissois Do the same witli niofij Slail with .1 pii'ce of pnjHM tin ex.u 1 si/e of 
shown in Fig 3. Now tack in position as tln‘ mg, and nieasuie oil a bonUa (d in all 
Fig. I and oveisew un with slioiig thiead lonnd ( nl eh*vi n pu i (‘s of p.ipi 1 of a < 011I1 ast- 
(Fig 4) When all aie m position, the idges iiigcoloin, 13 in 0 in , fold and cut ns hig 7, 
should be [notecteil bj^ two stiands of vrlveim d, P, (' Stick on liiesc* [lapci slnijies alnwi 
01 coaise knitting colUm whi[iped on (Fig 5) h(H(lei, stalling in the niiln* n[ each long side 
Iku'k with hessian and ])nl a line of whii»i)i‘tl and each shnit side (log () shows what will 
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hap]5c;ii at the coinors.) They will foiiii a con- Fig. 9, .‘1, B, C, D Cut the animals out in light- 
veil tioiial tree oi bn 'll! boidci , and there should coloured paper — three ducks, three hens, three 
he ojie papei shajjclcft ovci for cutting material cocks, and five labbits ; this will allow an extra 
Now cliaw the animals: cuL 6-in. squares of one for the pattern on material . Stick animals 
paper, fold them in six each way for gaidnig in position as shown in Fig. 6, cut out moon and 
lines, follow piopoiLionally dotted lines, etc., in stais^ and stick in position. 
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To woik, have a piece of deep blue felt, 
50 in X cut 4 in strips of light blown, 

and tack fiimly in position on edges. Now chalk 
the middle point of each side and cut out trees 
and bushes in green felt by draiving round papei 
shapes These should form a continuous stiip 
for each side (Fig. 8) Tack in place. Nowdiaw 
around animal shapes and cut out ducks white, 
fowls yellow, labbits gi'ey, moon and stais white. 
Tack all fiimly in place. 

The edges of the felt may be closely ovciscvvn, 
as in Fig 10, oi back-stitched as in Fig it, 
with strong thread. If the stitches are fiimly 
woikcd, there is no need to piotect the edge 
in any other way The iiig should be backed 
with liessian. 

Knitted Rvgs 

The strips and pieces on which children learn 
methods of simple knitting make veiy successful 
rugs, and the work can be well giacied in diffi- 
culty. Foi the following methods, coarse knit- 
ting cotton of the kind sometimes used to Icnit 
dish cloths is used, and No. 7 needles. The 
cotton JS knitted while in its natural coJoui, and 
the pieces are dyed the required coloiu befoie 
the rug is made up. All knitted rugs should be 
backed with hessian 

The four methods described are all composed 
of small pieces, as this gives a chance of dyeing 

Knitted Rug's 


I Si}ipcd 36 X 18 n/, 

Cast On i() stitches and knit two strips of 
plain knitting 01 gaitei stitch, each 18 in. long, 
cast on 10 stitches and knit two strips of 28 in 
Tliese arc foi the sides; dye them black Now 
cast on eight stitches and knit four strips of 
28 m , cast on 4 stitches and knit live strips 
□f 28 in. Dye the iiairow strips rod and the 
wide strips black Oversew together (Fig n), 
using same knitting cotton and a coaise needle. 

A'leiJiod 2 : Checked iri/g, 32 in. x 16 in. 

Cast on 12 stitches, knit 12 lows of gariei 
stitch, then cast off; tins will pioduce a 3 in. 



Fig. 12 Method i 

in different coloiu s and also makes it possible 
for large classes to make a piece or two pieces 
each, and so soon complete the ing But the 
same ideas could be adapted to laigci strips and 
shapes by simply adding more stitches if dcsji ccl 


Fig. 13 Method 2 

square Knit 32 of these. Casting on 16 stitches, 
knit two strips 16 in. long, and casting on 8 
Rtitclies, knit two strips 24 in. long Dye 16 
squares oiangc and 16 blue; dye the 
strips blue Oveise^w the pieces to- ^ ^ 

gether (Fig 13), changing the 

diiectioii of the lows of knitting 1 

K in the alternate squares, so that [ 

in two squai'cs of a low the 
lines of knitting aie horizontal and in the 
• other two veilical, as lines in Fig 13. 

Method 3 ' Dovetail Rifgi 48 in x 22 in. 

Cast on 16 stitches, knit 8 rows, cast off 
8 of the stitches, and knit the loniaining 
stitches foi 8 rows The lesult will be a 
piece the sliapc of Fjg 14. 

Knit 60 of these ; d^^e 30 icd and 30 grey 
Join them as showji in Fig^, 15, Knit stiips 
for edging as desciilicd in pievious ineiliud; 
these should be dyed giey and joined on. 

?\!c(hod 4 Tyiangte Rug, itS in. 26 in 
Cast on 2 stitches, then tnin, and knit i 
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make i, knit i. Tiun, and knit I, make i, 
knit :3 Continue in this way, niakiiig a stitcli 
after turning and knitting one in eveiy low. 



Fig, 15 

Knilted Rvgs: Method 3 


mitil there arc 15 stitches on the needle ; the 
icsnU will be a tviangular piece ^Yith holes ou 
each lower edge caused by the made stitch 
(Fig. 16). 



Fig. 17 

Knitted Rti^gs: Method 

Knit 84 of these pieces and 24 of half the 
size. Dye half gicen and half fawn. Join as 
shown in Fig 17, back with hessian, and bind 
the edge with plain green carpet binding, 

Thrijt Rugs 

Being able to make use of ceitain parts of 
woni-out gaimenfs and piodnce thoioughly suc- 
cessful articles has a great ^alue from both prac- 
tical and character- training points of "view But 
it is not always easy to find suitable articles 
and methods Rug making, however, opens up 
many opportunities. 

Meiliod i: Old Stockings Rug, 38 in. X 20 in 

Witli little effort on the part of the teacher, 
a surpiisiiig number of stockings with quite good 


legs and woin-out feet can be collected. These 
make excellent rugs and even used in theii 
natural coloms, which will piobably be beige, 
flesh coloiiij giey, and black, arc quite satis- 
factoiy If brighter coloms aie lequired, the 
lighter stockings should be dyed befoic the}'- are 
piepaied for use in any other way 


Thrift Rugs 



in progress 


Fig* icj 




To Prepare Cut off the foot and cut 01 rip 
the hem at top Now start cutting round and 
louiid the leg fiom the top in a stnp about 
i^in. wide in a silk stocking and J in to i in 
in a thicker stocking. As the stiip falls fiom the 
scissors it will become tubular One stocking 
will make a strip about 12 yd long Cut up a 
number of stockings in this way, join the lengths 
neatly with a needle and matching cotton, and 
make into a ball, This is made up with a Strat- 
noid crochet hook, size 7 (Fig. 19) 
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Make loiu chain and join into a mg, All tight 
with double ciochct, then crochet louiul and 
louiicl, woiking two double ciochet into one as 
icquired to keep work Aat, Continue in this 
way until the circle nieasLiics 6 in. acioss. Make 
i8 of these elides in beige colour, fasten off 
the crochet of each ciicle in the oidiiiary way, 
and sew the cut end of tlie stocking strip fiimly 
to tlie back with strong thiead. Make ten 
smaller circles in hlack, 2^111. acioss, oveisew 
these circles together fioni the back, as shown in 
Fig 18, and woik two lows of double ciochet 
all lomicl the edge, woiking two stitches mto 
one wheic lequiied to keep the iiig flat Back 
with biigiit coloiiied hessian, which will show n 
little between the circles and brighten the lug 

Meiliod 2 : Old SiocJdngs, Ctrcular Rug, 34 in, 
Diameter 

Start as in Method i and work till ciicle is 
12 in. across, then continue working until a 
laigc circle 34 in. acioss is obtained, adding 
extra stitches where requiied to keep work Hat 
and changing colour as indicated in Fig. 20 
Beige stockings, if dyed icd, go a sort of pkim 
colour, and this method makes a delightful lug 
in beige and plum colour. 

Method 3 : Old Stochhigs, Oval Rug, 37 in, x 
20 in. 

Woik 15 chain, turn, and work a double 
ciochet into eveiy chain, but three doiilile 
ciochet into chain next to last, and four into 
last to till 11 end. Woik up otlier side of chain, 
making thiec double ciochet into first chain, 
and working extia stitches to tuiii end flat 
Work round and loiiiid in this way, changing 
colour, as shown in Figv 21 

Method 4: Quilled Rug, 40 in x 24 in. 

Matenah Old sacks which have been well 
washed, and any strong cloth fiom old garments , 
No 5 Star Sylko 

^ These mgs are excellent foi bedside iiigs on 
linoleum covered floors , Cut thirty i oriii . squares 
of sacking and fifteen lo-in. sqnaies of cloth; 
the latter may be alt one colour or sei^en light 
and eight dark, accoidiiig to the inateriiil at 
hand. The cloth sqiiaies may be made up of 
two or more pieces joined and pressed if it is 


found difficult to get 10 -in. squares fiom worn 
garments. 

The pattern is obtained by paper folding. 
Cut a 6-in. square of paper, fold and cut as shown 
111 Fig. 22 A and open out paper and place 
it on centie of a piece of cloth (Fig 23) Fiaw 
carefully aroimcl edge of pattern with challc, 
then paint outline with white paint. The small 
circles in corners may be drawn either fieehand 
or by marking lound a small coin placed in 
position . 

To work, lay cloth on one square of hessian 
and tack round centie on right side; now tiiin 
to back and tack down i in. turning all roiiud 
(Fig 24). Place second piece of sacking on back 
and tack in centre ; turn this edge to edge with 
cloth and tack and oversew all loinid so that 
theie is a square composed of three thick* 
nesses which looks like Fig 25 on each side, 
except that the pattern will be on one side. 
Turn to the right side and back-stitch eveiy 
pait of patteni, taking the stitches light 
through. 

It is suggested that the cloth in the rug shall 
be ill tones of grey and black, and that the 
quilting stitches shall be one squaic oiangc and 
one jade green. When all the squares aie 
quilted, they should be strongly oversewn to- 
gether fiom the back (Fig. 26), and the whole 
have an extra backing of sacking. 

Method 3 : Old Felt Hats 

A collection of discarded hats is fust made; 
the softei kind are best. Remove any wire 
stiffening or lining, the hats aie then cut in 
pieces, whicli may be strips, squares, or oblongs, 
according to the shape of the hat Foi this 
cutting no marking out or great care is reqiiiied, 
as the hats aie simply cut to get them into 
manageable pieces lor soaking and pressing 
Soak the pieces in tepid water for half an lioui, 
keeping each colour in a separate bowl, so that 
the colouis will not run together, Spread out 
the pieces between two old diy towels, and 
thoioLighly wring either with the hands or by 
passing through a mangle or wringer. Leave 
until half dry and then pi ess flat with a hot 
iron 

The design is planned by means of tem- 
plates, and it will be found an easy way of 
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Stitch Rugs on Canvas 


Method I 


Fig. 33 


Full size 
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building up patterns to make a munl^ei of card- 
IqorvcI squaies, tiiangkSi clmmoncls, hexagons, 
lectaiiglcs, etc , and keep them in a box ready 
foi use 

Use a squaic template (Fig. 27), lay it on 
light-colouicd felt, mark round with chalk, and 
cut out (no Immngs) 32 wliole squares, 14 half 
squaics, 4 quarLcv squaies. Now use the shape 
in Fig. 2S to cut out 40 blue and 40 giey Using 
the shape in Fig. 29, cut lo pieces in. black. 
Fit together by tacking in position on cheap 
calico (Fig. 30), starting 011 a tacked line coire- 
sponding to AB. When all are in position, over- 
sew fioni the right side with strong thiead; do 
not take tlie stitches thiough the calico backing, 
which, when all arc oveisewn togethei, is re- 
moved, the side which was against the calico 
being taken for the ught side. The side with 
the oversewng is backed with strong matciial 
to pi event cubbing. 

The success of this method depends a great 
deal on the careful cutting of the parts One of 
the difficulties is that, of the hats collected, it 
is unlikely that there \vilL be any two of one 
colour ; but it is surprising how effective these 
rugs can he when from necessity, instead of all 
black, black, grey, and dark brown are used for 
one- part, and, instead of all blue, several shades 
of blue and even mauve aie used together. 

Meiliod 6 : Patchwork Rug 

Tlie cloth foi the patchwork is cut fiom 
worn garments. Templates are again used for 
the design. Cut, in stiong blown paper, 15 
hexagons of 3 in. side, 8 diamonds formed of 
two cquilatcial triangles of 3 in. side^ 8 half 
diamonds lengthways, 8 half diamonds width- 
ways, 4 quarter diamonds, and 6 brick shapes 
6 ill. X 4111. 

Now cut the hexagons and buck shapes in dark 
cloth and all the diamonds in light cloth, allow- 
ing \ in. tinnings. Tack each piece of cloth to 
a piece of paper, tacking in the centie of the 
shape. Take ^ in. turnings to the back and tack 
veiy accurately round each shape (Fig 31) — a 
lot depends on the accuiacy of this tacking, and 
it is a good exercise for cbildien. When all are 
tacked, fit them togethei in correct oidei, as 
shown in Fig. 32, pick up piece by piece anct over- 
sew from the back. When all are together, pi css 


fiom the wioiig side and back with stiong 
material, take out all tacldngs, but the paper 
will not move as it mil be caught at the edges 
with ovei sewing stitch 

Stitch Rugs on Canvas 

Any of the shorter simple canvas stitches can 
be adapted to rug making, but no long stitch 
must be used as it would not stand wear. 

The canvas stitch methods described aie 
worked out on ordinal y double thread rug can- 
vas, in 6-ply rug wool or, if economy is an im- 
portant factor, tliruiTis left from carpet weaving, 
which can be obtained veiy cheaply. Wool 
unwound fiom worn knitted garments ivill 
woik well if sufficient strands to equal the lug 
wool are used Method 4 is woiked in knitting 
cotton. 

A large bodkin is the best needle to use, and 
foi starting and finishing simply leave an end 
of about 2 in., which should afterwards be sewn 
fiinily to the back of the worked stitches. These 
rugs need no backmg. It is best to turn a narrow 
hem on ends of rug, and, having the coirect 
width canvas, use the selvedge at sides ; whip this 
over and over with wool worked close to make 
a film edge befoie starting actual rug stitch. 

Method I : Rectangular Rug, 36 in, x 18 m. 

This is woiked in half cross-stitch over one 
intersection of canvas The stitches should not 
be pulled too tight. Fig 34 shows stitch being 
worked tovvaicl the right ; Fig. 35, stitch toward 
the left. Fig. 36, stitch turning corner ; Fig. 33, 
pattern for quarter of rug, AB showing quarter 
tlie width, and BC quarter the length TJie lug 
looks well in grey and blue. 

Method 2 : Rectangular R%{g, 22^ in, x 18 in^ 

Use cross-stitch over one intersection of 
canvas. Fig 37 shows pattern of mat, AB 
being the width and BC quarter of length 
plus bolder Figs, 38 and 39 show woikmg of 
stitch. Black and oiange is a suitable coloni 
scheme 

Method 3 . Reciangiilar Rug, 32 tn. x 14 m. 

Use gobelin stitch Fig. 40 shows pattern of 
rug, AB being quarter tlie width and BC quaiter 
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the length. Fig. 41 shows woiking of stitch, and 
Fig. 42 turning of corner. 

Method 4 . Rectangular Rug, 32 X 18 hi. 

Use of double cross-stitch in knitting cotton. 
Fig 43 shows pattern, AB being half width, 
BC quai-ter length. Fig. 44 shows the stitch. 

Method 12 



Fig, 43 



To wolk it, make an ordinary cioss-stitch ovei 
two hit Cl sections of the canvas, bringing the 
needle out at A instead of at lower coiner, 
continue as shown in Fig 4)4 


Stitch Rygs on Flam Material 

About the quickest and simplest of all iiigs 
is that made on strong jntc fahne with a simple 


cnibioidcicd ii.iltcrn in jiito yaui. Buck-, run- 
ning, cioss-stitches and any otheis which will 
form a sqiiaie arc the most suitable 

Method I : Enibroidcred Rug, 24 in. X iCJ m. 

Have jute labile lequired size, hem with 
strong thread, and woik pattern in back- and 
cross-stvtch, copying Fig. 45, in ]utc yarn, orange 
and blue. It is quite ciisy to follow these square 


Stitch Rugs on Plain Material 

Method I 



F/g. 4O 


patterns by the threads ot the ivitc fabnc Use 
a laigc darning needle. Fig ^6 shows woikiiig 
of back-stitcli on diagonal of fabiic TJiesc jugs 
need no backing 

Method 2 : Chain-stitch Rug on Red Balzc, 

40 in. X 20 in. 

On a piece of baize tiic icquiicd size, chalk 
a hue 2 in. from edge, and aiiothei i in from tins 
for boidci; measuic divisions on boidei and 
inaik witii pins Tack lines with white cotton. 
Now fold and maik coiner diagonals {AC and 
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BD, Fig, 47). Take a i-lh jam jai and place 
Jt ijiij. fi'oni comer of border on one dntgonaJ; 
mark round with chalk and place the jar in other 
positions and mark lound as indicated in Fig 47 



Fig. 47 Fig. 48 

Stitch Rugs on Plain Material. Methods 


Tack all outlines of patter 11, and when complete 
work chain stitch outlines in No 5 Star Sylko 
(Fig 48). Back the rug with liessran — remove 
all wliite tackiiigs. 


Pile Ritgs on Canvas 

These rugs are very popular at present. The 
short-pile methods will be found most practical 
for Juniors, as mats with a long pile, although 
hatidsome, are heavy to handle and very ex- 
pensive as to rnaterial. The plain tugs are best 
made with cable wool, and the patterned ones 
in six-ply Rug Wool or carpet thnnns used 
several strands together, Ordinary Rug Canvas 
forms the foiindatiori, and for the edges it is 
best to luin a Item, getting the Itnes of the can- 
vas exactly on each other, and work through 
the threefold thickness, TJrese rugs need no 
backing. 


Method I ; Long Pile Rtig, 43 in. x 32 in. 

Either- ordrnary or spring hook may be used 
(Fig. 5'3, A and B ) . Wind wool on gauge (Fig. 40) 
cut on dotted line; the wool rvill now be iii 
cnglhs as A ; double in lialf as B. Fig. 50 shows 
knot : A hook i n posi tion, B hook pulled throuah 
C complete knot with ends £> arid E pnlletl 
tnouglv F. Fig, 51 shows pattern for ntg — four 
knots equal one square on paper, The knots ate 


worked in lows and the colour changed accord- 
ing to pattern . 

Method z ; Shori-pile R^tg^ 53 in. x 3g 
made with Reedle 

Tools aie wooden gauge (Fig. 53) and laffla 
needje. Place wool under gauge and take it 
iindci single tluead of canvas toward the left 
(Fig- 54 ^ shows second stage of stitch, 

and C one stitch or knot complete and start 
of next. Fig. 55 shows several complete knots ; 
when the wliole length of the gauge has been 
covered, it is pulled out and laid down again, 
and when the row is finished, the loops aie cut 
with scissois Fig. 56 shows pattern suitable for 
this method or Method 3. There are fom knots 
to one sqnaie 

Method ^:XJse of Litchfield Needle 

Use the Litchfield needle (Fig. 52 C), and 
gauge as Method 2. but ^in wide, wind wool 
on gauge and cut. Tliread iieedJe with fine, 
strong string Fig 57 shows needle pulling 
wool through canvas. Fig 58 threading string 
tlnougli loop of wool, with finger and thumb 
of left hand holding ends of wool ; Fig. 59 shows 
seiies of loops threaded on string. There is no 
special pattern for this rug, as these pile rugs 
can be worked from any pattern biult up of 
sqiiaics, and the pattern in Fig, 56 may be 
used 

Method 4: Use of Lockey-sMch Needle 

Wind wool into ball ; thiead end in Locker 
Needle, but do not cut off length ; bring iieedJe 
through canvas at starting point (Fig. 60 A), 
Pass Jiook through next hole in canvas to the 
back an(i pick up loop after loop of wool, some- 
what as in crochet, until there are eight or nine 
loops on needle (Fig. 60 shows tliis in progiess) ; 
then tliread thiough as Fig. 61. This can hardly 
be called a pile rug, as the wool is not cut, but 
the stitch makes a firm and beautiful surface 
not unlike tent-stitch embroidery. Fig 62 
shows several lows of stitch and the turn 
Patterns, as in 01 dinary pile rugs, (ian be easily 
followed by having two or more balls of colour 
uncleiueath canvas and picking up the various 
colours as rcquiied, somewhat as for pattern 
work in knitting. 
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Needle Woven and Woven Ruds 



Method n 
Fig. 69 



Method 5 : Chenille Rugs 

Lett-over pieces of cKeuille can "be abtained 



I 


very cheaply and quickly piodiice a 
very good short-pile lug 

Have a piece of hessian the size 
of the rng, hem edges, and, holding 
chenille and hessian, as shown in 
Fig 63, oveisew with stiong thiead ; 
go right round edge of rug, putting 
necessary fullness to turn conieis 
flat. When row is complete, make a 
fold about i ill. away, and sew on 
anothei row. Fig 64 shows this in 
progress, go round and round until 
the rug is complete. Fig 65 shows 
quarter of the rug By soiiing 
chenille into colours and having a 
pattern painted on hessian which is 
followed line after line accoiding to 
pieauanged design, very handsome 
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lUgs can be made, but the result is quite good 
if the chenille is sewn in vai legated colours as 
they happen to come without any pattern. 

Needle-woven and Woven Rugs 

In giading weaving up through a school, lug 
making may well foim part of the scheme 

Method I : l^eedle Weaving. 

The gioiind matenal is very important ; Swiss 
canvas, of which Fig, 67 is a full-size diagram, 
is the best Foi the weaving use jute yarn 
It is essential that the warp threads lun length- 
ways in the rng. On canvas 46 in x 30 in. tuiii 
and hem i in hems on sides. Diaw out six 
brown blocks of thread above side hems, fringe 
ends for 3 m , and knot (Fig. 66, B) Leave a 
space of 2 in. above fringe, then draw out six 
brown blocks ; leave i in. space and lepeat. 
Weave border, as shown in Fig 68 (method, see 
Fig 67) in orange and blue. The orange weaving 
will start at Fig. 67 B exactly as the blue has 
started at A. Weave alternate blocks of oiange 
and blue on drawn threads at sides of lug. In 
drawing threads for bordeis across rug do not 
take them right across, but stop at points cone- 
sponding to Fig, 68 A and S, and firmly button- 
hole cut ends 

Method 2 : Cardboard Loom and Jute Yarn 

On a piece of stiff cardboard, 10 in. X 6 in , 
rule a margin of lin., and measure divi- 
sions o]i lines AB, CD, Fig. 6q Bore holes 
thioiigh at divisions, Now make waip, using 
soft stnng. Bring needle through at A, using 
a large knot, winch can afterwards be untied, 
and leaving a long end, which can be tin ended 
through when weaving is finished. Pass needle 


to the back at C and bung to the fiont at E. 
Continue in this way until all the holes arc filled 
and loom looks as Fig. 69 Now do plain weave 
simply under and over each waip tin cad, using 
a bent lafiia needle Weave 24 lectaiigles, 
two half si:ze, and four longer ones foi ends of 
rug in green, and ii rectangles and two half 
size in yellow. Thread all ends and oveiscvv 
together, as Fig. 70. Back with hessian. 

Purchase of Materials 

It is vei}' iinpoitant that collect inateiials 
be used for the vaiioiis methods described. 
Also, if the ciaft of nig making is to be 
successlul and piofitable in a scliool, that 
these materials be obtained as cheaply as 
possible. The following list may, therefore, be 
helpful — 

Apphqiii Rugs. Method i . Coloured hessian and 
vclveno Ironi The Ncedlewoujan, 126 licgciit Street, 
London 

Method 2 Coloured felt Iroin The Dryad, HctncUcrart 
Dept, 42 St. Nicholas Street, Lciccsfcei 

KiiUted Rugs Methods i, 2, 3. and Knitting 
cotton from Co.x & Co., 09 and 101 New Oxford Street ; 
for dyeing use Drummer dyes 

SCiUh Rugs oti Caiwas Methods i, 2, 3, and anti 
Pile Rugs on Canvas, Methods, i, 2, 3, and 4' All rug 
canvas, six- ply rug wool, carpet thrums and chenille 
from The Newcastle Wool Co., 160 New "Driclge Street, 
Newcastle upon Tyne. All special needles and hooks, 
vools, linings, and bindings from ^lessrs Hammonds, 
Paragon Square, Hull 

Stitch Rugs on Plain Mafenal Method 1 . Jute yarn 
and jute fabric from The Dryad, Handicraft Dept (as 
above) 

Nfedfe-u.'ovcn Rugs J^lcthod 1 Swi.ss canvai from 
^Icssis Haiiimoiiils of Hull 

Any iTiatoiials iianioil in the vaiious methods which 
do lint appear in the above list can be obtained from 
the 01 di nary local drapery 01 hoiisc-fnrnisliing shop 
Piice.s of matei lals have not been quoted, lUS any of the 
firms mentioned will send most comprehensive pnre 
lists and patterns on leceipt of a post card 





BEADWORK 


I T lias been said that aiL js a pait of chdd- 
iiood's kingdom, if indeed it is not that 
kingdom itself. 

BeacKvork is one of the aitistic ciafts, co- 
rclntccl to the other blanches of school Iiand' 
work, di awing, needlework, basketL^-^, etc., and 
admii'ably adapted as a practical and fascinating 
subject for the thoughts and lingers of children 
of all ages. 

The egg bleak East table basket shown in 
Fig, I gives one example. 

The small floweiing plant in Fig. i is made 
froin one of the wooden egg cups used with the 
breakfast egg basket. The curving stems are 
made from thin strips of cane, measuung about 
6 iiL long, and dyed to a leaf green shade. The 
little cup is filled with one of the modelling 
pastes and the ships of can6 simply pressed in. 
The weight of the paste serves as ballast to keep 
the small pot solidly upiighl. The flowers con- 
sist of small flat beads, shaped at the edge, as 
sliown ill Fig. r ; they do not cost very much, and 
are supplied in a vaiicty of colours and sizes. 
Each flower is made of two beads, a larger 
and u smaller one of diffeirnt shape and con- 
basting colour. They arc pressed on to the top 
of the cane stems and the tips opened a little 
to keep them in place. 

Bead manipulation constitutes an excellent 
finger exercise and clmnnel of sclf-expiossicn. 
11 gives a Ivee hand in the art oE design even to 
little children. For from the very beginning, in 
the simple process of the arranging and thread- 
ing of the beads, in the choosing and blending 
of the colours and shapes in forinlng their fiist 
little bracelets and necklets, the first principles 
of Older, balance, and proportion are, however 
unconsciously, inculcated, together with the 
ideal that the aim of all decoration should be 
to enhance but never to take away fiom the 
usefulness of the ai tide, and that nothing should 
be over- decorated. 

Tbe infinite vaiiety of beads and of their uses 
makes bcadwnrk a ciatt o[ unlimited scope and 
interest. 


Necklaces 

The toji line in Fig. 2 shows a few of the urdiii- 
aiy natiiie founs, beans, berries, nuts, tint so 
greatl}^ attract children in making their fust 
little chains and necklets. Dried, bored, dyed 
01 painted in blight colouis, pink, mauve, blue, 
green, oiange, red, brown, and so on, these make 
pretty beads. Some of them, like the Fiench 
bean, for example, liave beaiitifid delicate rose, 
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Bead Decomlion for Baskets, etc. 


mauve, and othei vaiicgated natural tints of 
their own Children should learn to appiecialc 
these lovely tints and shadings that Nature has 
painted upon her oFfeiings. The rose liip, oak 
apple, acorn are all "lichly adorned " all that 
they really need is a little extra slicen which can 
be given them quickly by rubbing in a soft cloth 
sprinkled with O' Cedar or other oil, and iinjsh- 
iiig with a diy polisher 

Where colouring is required dyeing is a simple 
and quick method: Diummer, Fairy, or any of 
the ordinary makes will do, Piepare tlie dyes 
ill a inimbcr of receptacles, each holding its own 
colour, in sufficient propoi tion to cov cr the beads, 
and leave them in overnight. When thoiouglily 
50 
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they also may be given a polish with the 
cloth. 

Boiing can usually be clone quite easily with 
a hie tang, the soft end of a small thiee cornered 
file. If the beans, etc., have become veiy hard 
it is best to use a hot knitting needle. Covci the 



Fig. 2 

Nature Forms and Coloured Beads 


end with cloth so that it foims a handle, and 
heat the steel sufficiently to burn tIuougU the 
niateiial without too much forcing, 

Colour Combinations 

Fig 3 shows four small necklets, atfci active and 
easy foi little fingeis. 

A consists of plain ruby tinted glass beads. 

B, glass opaque china beads, oval shaped, 
with smallei emerald glass ones between 

C, Here the ovals aie jade green, and the 
small lOLind ones between are cleai glass. 

D, Variegated colouis aie used in this, blue 

coral, amber tinted, and led. The laige facet 
bead joining tlic double string is green 
front ccntjc beads aie giaded in size, | 
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Childicii love biigliL colours. Blue and icd 
beads aie great favoiiiitcs with the little ones. 
Of all the coloius of the rainbow, we aie toldj 
blue IS the happiest. Blue is said to inspiic and 
chaini. Red is believed Lo act as a stimulant 
that till ills and quickens. It has been called a 
sacicd coloui, because it is a symbol of the 
blood-tic that links all RaiLli’s children in the 
bonds of brothel hood. 

The coloui instruction given in the Infant 
classes will have familiaiized the children with 
the primaiy and secondaiy colouis, and so 
enable them to make many i>ietty and haiinou- 
ious blend ings in their bcadcraft exercises 



Fig. 3 

Simple Necklets, Pendants, and Bracelets 


The small biacelct, F, Fig. 3, is veiy simple 
to do. E shows it in the pi occss o[ tiueading 
This is an example of the \Wcii\y pretty huicclcts 
and necklaces Lliat can be foiined witii long 
shaped beads and bugles. In sLiinging, tlic 
tin cad is jiassed lliiuugli the IkjIc fiom both 
(j.ossing each oLIilm- inside 
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the bead, as Lite illiistralioii sJIO^vs Wlieii the 
last bead is tliioadcd the ends aie passed thiniigh 
the first bead again and knotted firmty. The 
knot falls into the liollow between the two beads 
and IS ihus concealed. 

The two necklets in Fig. .p A and B, sliovv a 
vaiiatioii by adding tlie small i>eiident drops. 
Tills 15 a slight step in advance in thicadmg and 
airangeineiit of the beads. A is composed of 
oblong and oval beads altcinately placed. The 
oblongs are blue opaque beads, the ovals cleai 
glass. The large cut glass bead at the centre 
front IS a deep amber coloui, just like a blown 
diamond. Tlie small round drop beads are also 
clear glass. 

The jnethod of threading the necklace pen- 
dants is as follows: the end of the thiead will 
be tied to a small me till chisp, and the oval 
bead threaded first, then the oblong, and so 
o]i, alteinatcly, till the ball of the beads aie 
strung. Then the large centre bead is threaded, 
and one of the oval drop beads, and the small 
round one underneath it. This done, the needle 
is passed back tliiongli the oval bead and 
the thread pulled up tight, which makes the 
fiist little pendant drop. Next the four round 
beads aic tlneaded and the needle passed back 
tliroiigh the laigest one and the two small ones 
above, and again the tin cad pulled up tight,, 
foiining the second pendant diop, and so on 
till the five drops aie completed. Then the 
icmaindei of the necklace is stiung. 

In B the square beads aie of wood, painted 
deep gold, the small beads between blight 
red, the three bugles, mauve, the round drop 
ones red. The pendant beads here are threaded 
just in the same way as at A 

In this simple inamier of threading, all soits 
of varied bead pendcants can be prettily ai ranged 
at the front of necklaces. Diop beads aiianged 


all lound a necklace make a dainty vaiiation, 
the diop beads in a vivid contrast to the straight 
ones, eineiald and indigo blue, or garnet red 
and crystal, for instance 

Another style of necklace can be made by 
threading a length of small beads and dividing it 



Necfyle/s with Pendants 

into three or moie rows, then drawing them 
between a large bead at given intervals all 
round. 

For stringing purposes it is well to use tlie 
proper bead thread which can be proem ed ui 
various colours Or a strong, firm linen thread 
well waxed, is good. The ordinary embroider}^ 
thread can, of course, be used, in which case it 
should be doubled over in the needle for strength. 
The threads must be cut Long enough to tie at 
the back and a knot made, or the needle passed 
twice through the first bead to hold it in place 
whilst till ending. 

Round millinery elastic does also very well for 
threading, when the little necklet can be slipped 
over the head. 


BEADS IN NEEDLEWORK 


The two tiny bead diops at tlie top of the 
sketch, Fig, 3, G and will serve to suggest 
the many and vaiicd pendant arrangements 
that can be formed m this simple and attractive 
way. And they make very useful and dainty 
finishings at the ends of nairow, or gatheicd, 
waist tind ncck-lielcts, or hat bands, the coiners 


of bags, sachets, pin cushions, wall pockets, 
studding the ends of lamp and candle shades, 
etc., such as shown in Fig. 5, for example. 

Using harmonious colours and shapes the 
pendants can, of com sc, be lengthened and made 
as decorative as lequired. 

The dainty set of cream and milk jug covers 
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shown on the diagram (Fig. 5) forms a fascinating 
little piece of bcadcraft for the Junior gid to 
make at scliool. Weighted and decorated 'with 
pinlc, 01 gold beads, IjgJiten up fclie 
lea table as well as serving the hygienic purpose 
of protecting the milk 


matciial, and, tlie thread being held about J in. 
horn the edge to form the loop, passed back 
through the bead again and the button stitch 
continued. TJie double tlircading of the bead 
is requiicd to make the loop stinng 

The method of working the beads round the 




Beads, make Pretty Decoration 


In making these tlie in turned edges are basted 
neatly first, then worked with button stitch, 
inserting the beads spaced at intervals of about 
I in. apart. There are several ways of attaching 
the beads, but the simplest is by threading them 
in when working the button stitch itself: that 
is, so many stitches are woiked, then the bead 
is threaded and the needle passed through the 


edges of the Jittlc pnise bag and pochette is 
just the same as for the jug coveis That is to 
say, the beads arc button stitched on, but here 
in the working the bead is drawn up close 
to the edging, and one or two stitches — accord- 
ing to the size of tlie bead — are woikcd between 
eacli. This is to allow space for the beads to lie 
close against each ollioi withoiii overlapping. 


SIMPLE BEAD FLOWERS 


Looped Petals 

The tiny looped flowerets shown in Fig, 6 aie 
the first simple form of flowei making wiLli 
beads. Each little petal is composed of a row 
of embroidery or other small beads t hi ended on 
a 6 in. length of floral wire The threaded beads, 
measining about i^in. long, arc passed to the 
centre of the Avire, bent to the shape of a petal 
and one or two twists given at the base to keep 
them in place Five or six petals are made in 
this Avay, the ends are then passed thiough a 
laiger glass or wooden bead, as shown in tlie 
diagram at Fig 6. A single bright colouied bead 
will serve for the ccntie or heait of the flower; 
till Gad it on to the wiie and twist to hold it in 


place, tlien pass Lhp ends tJirougli the calyA' 
bead with the petal slcins, press Lite calyx bead 
up and twist one 01 two of the wires round the 
base to hold it firmly. Five or six of sucli little 
blossoms will make a dainty bouquet. 

To foim a leaf bend the centre of a 7-in. length 
of stiff millinci3' wire to the loaf shape and 
tliiead sulficicnt green beads on it to covci one 
side of the shaped portion only, twist togotlier 
at the stem. Half the beads should now he 011 
cadi side of the shape Take a long leiigLh of the 
fin Cl floial wiic and thread several inches of 
tlic small beads. A I tael j one end at the top and 
begin to wind over the face and round tlie back , 
at each turn the wire is twisted lound tlic fiamc 
in tlicmannci slinwn at Fig 0. One of the beads 
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on tlic fiainc will l'>o pushed u[) between each low 
of those laid along tlie face Coiitiiuic Lliis mi til 
the leaf IS cover eel, then twist at the bottom Ui 
hold secure For a small boiirtiict as many leaves 
may be made as tliere aie flowers. AViap all the 
stems together with a strip of cicpe paper, or 
with raffia, silvci papci, oi embioidery thread. 

Cohered Petals 

Many of the smallci flowers familiar to the 
cliildien can be quite faithfully reproduced by 
shaping llic petals first witli the stilfer wire and 
then covciiiig with threaded beads in the manner 
just dcsciibecl. Nature’s colourings should be 



followed as far as possible The shaping of 
leaves and petals, and the choice of beads for 
stameus and calyx invite a cateful study of the 
natural foiins. The stamens are made in the 
same way as tlie flower centre, by twisting a 
number of small beads sepaiately on to wire 
stems and passing the ends thiongli the calyx 
head with tlie leaves and petals. 


Single-ihr ended Bead Flowers 


the cciitic of a pin. length of fine copper, or 
/loial, wiic The double turn of tlie wire keeps 
the fust bead fiom moving, and additional rows 
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Threaded Bead Leaf 


aie added as lequirecL — the numbers first in- 
creasing row by low, and then decreasing again 
accoiding to the shape the leaf is to be. When 
finished, tlie ends of the wire are twisted to- 
getlier to foiin the leaf stem, A little spray of 
3 or 4 leaves can be twisted togetUei and bound 
with raffia or embroidciy cotton m readiness 
for binding in with the blossoms 
Petals (Fig. 8) are formed in tlic same mannei . 
The pointed top is begun with a single bead, a 
rounded or straight top with 3, 4, 01 moie beads 
in a line, the centre one being fixed in the 



The Centre and Petal 


Fig, 7 shows the method of foiining laiger 
flowers with beads threaded singly to form 
petals, leaves, and centres. 

Begin tlic leaf. Fig 6, by Llucacling one bead in 


maimer previously dcsciibcd and the first row 
curved to Llic shape desired, then the other rows 
added to follow out the shape of tlic particular 
petal, The petals are then bound together with 
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a little cluster of beads at the centie. I'ig, 9 
shows siicli a blossom finished The centie heads 
aic threaded in the manner shown at Vig, 7 . 
One laiger bead forms the centie and 4 or 6 



A Threaded Bead Blossovi 

smallci ones aie wired to it. 'I'he wiics aic then 
twisted beneath to form a stem. 

A Simple Spray 

The spray of led beiiies and leaves at Fig 10 
will piovide an interesting task for young 
Angeis. The stems are made of the stiffer 
millineiy wire, which is afterwards coveicd with 
blown or green raffia to give tlicin a natiiia)^ 


steni-likc appearance. Rod wooden beads are 
threaded singly on the ends, and the 1 a 111 a {)r 



Fig, 10 

Leaf and 13 my Spniy 

wire lightly picssed into the hole to keep them 
jn place. Tlie leaves can be made by sewing the 
si 1 ape in buttonhole stitcli with gieen rafTia on a 
piece of canvas, then cutting it out and moimtiiig 
on wiie, covcilng it as the beiiy stems. Several 
leaves arc bound in to a separate spi ay^ and then 
beiries and leaves ai ranged gracefully and 
bound together. 

Bead coveicd leaves aic equally suiiable foi 
these attractive and icalistic litllc sprays. 


MAT MAKING AND DECORATION 


Cork Mats 

The inset coik mat, Fig. ii, has a thin x^ly- 
wood circular base with holes boied round it at 
intervals of about |in. ^ iii coloined cube 
beads aie fixed to these by simply tapping a 
wooden peg through bead and hole and cutting 
it off flush at top and bottom Befoic fixing, the 
base should be stained to the colour it is desired 
to be, and the shade of the beads chosen in 
accordance, A dark brown or green base with 
led beads makes one good and serviceable com- 
bination, It will be seen that the cork inset is 
easily removed from this ingenious mat foi the 
necessary washing. 


Fig II also shows the inellitKl of atlacliiiig 
tlie same small culonicd beads to the edge of 
the moie nidinaiy coik mat The but ton hole 
stitch movement of the needle foi ms a locking 
stitch Hint holds the bead hi inly ni ]>lacc* W'hen 
the edge Js coiuj doled the thread is fastened off 
with one 01 two button stitches and passed back 
a stitch or two and knotted. These mats can 
be made to look as at Li active as they aie useful 
if tlic beads aic selected 111 blight, hnimoinou^ 
colon i ings. 

Flatf Wooden Beads 

The mats in Fig 12 aio made up ealuely of 
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polished wooden beads mcasuiing fin. sqiiaie 
by Jin. thick. The beads aie in varied colouis 
and bored both ways on the flat Mats are 
usually formed fiom squaics containing 5 or 
7 rows, that is, 25 or 49 beads lespectively 
We have indicated j ust one 01 two of the many 
simple and ingGiiious variations that may he 
introduced with this type of mat, and also the 
method of arianging the beads to fonn patterns 
in coJoLii. The edges may be decorated with 
half-round beads of the same type, or with the 
long bugle shape beads. One of the mats shows 
small square beads placed between each of the 
laigei ones. 

A 9 iiH lo]ig needle tlueaded with strong, fine 



twine is used for these; it is passed through the 
fust row and then on through the other paiallel 
rows, crossed at the coiner, and the remaining 
rows sewn in the same way. Tlie beads are then 
pulled tiglitly togethei and tluead is strongly 
knotted, It will be found that only alternate 
edging heads can be taken in with the first 
sewing. The remainder must be attached with 
a second sewing. 


diagram attached. The first low is sown with a 
long double tluead and consists of two beads 
and one bead alter nately until 20 beads deep. 



Mats made with Flat Wooden Beads 

The threads ale used continuously to sew the 
succeeding single rows, joins being made when 
necessary. When square is completed the threads 
aie drawn taut and finished off With a knot. 



Fig. 13 

Mats Arranged in Mosaic Fashion 


Mosaic PaUenis 

The mats in Fig 13 aie made from fiti. 
colonicd cube beads, bored one way. The 
incLhod of Sewing will he cleaiJy seen from the 


When a design is chosen, the number ol sqiiai es 
should be marked off on a sheet of paper, and 
the squares leprcsenting the design filled in with 
the respective coloius, it is tlien quite a simple 
matter to follow out the pattern correctly. 




PHYSICAL TRATNINr. 



LESSON SCHEMES AND EXERCISES 


T he physical education of the cliild covers 
a wide field, and includes an increasing 
variety of activities^ each with its special 
part to play in the physical development of the 
child. I-Iealthy development depends, prim- 
arily, on g’ood functioning of the vital organs 
These organs can be inaintained in a healthy 
condition only if a suffioient amount of vigorous 
muscular exercise ocems in the daily routine of 
the chdd's Jife* Furtlier, such exercise can only 
yield its maximum benelit if taken in the open 
ail, with its tonic and invigorating effect. The 
Physical Training lesson must be, tlieiefore, a 
daily peiiod of vigorous activity taken out-of- 
doois, whenever possible. 

The Lesson Scheme 

I I n trod act 01 y cxorcibcs, 

(ff) Running, etc 
(Z?) A ihythmic jump. 

2. Trunk excicisc. 

2a Break (i) A gcncial activity cxeicise 
3 Ai'm exercise. 

3rt Bieak (2). A gencial activity exercise. 

4. Balance, 

5 Jumping and Gaines. 

It will be seen that general activity exciciscs 
piedominate in the lesson, and tliat these altci- 
nate with the excicises whicli have a special 


effect, viz, tiie Trunk, Ann, and Balance exer- 
cises, This alternation of the two types of 
movements involves constant changes iu the 
position of the class, giving oppoitunitic'^ for 
vigorous activity all through the lesson, and 
calling foi alertness and quickness of 1 espouse 
on the pait of the cliiidien. 

The lesson is a composite one, including both 
group and individual competitive activities, as 
well as movements chosen for their specific 
effect on the body 

Organization oj the Lesson 

To obtain the best icsults the acUvities should 
follow quickly aftei one another, there being iio 
"dead" pauses when the class is inert, i.e. inac- 
tive both physically and mentally. The lesson, 
tlien, should be nieinoiized and the organ izat ran 
planned and visualized by the teacher In this 
way the lesson will be conceived as a whole, 
instead nf as a series of disjointed activities, and 
the lapid succession of its vaiious parts invoLv- 
mg continual aleitness will icsidt in mental us 
well as physical stimulation 

Organization is laigely concerned with tlie 
grouping of the children, f 01 mat ions, and tlie 
mobilization of the class 

(i) Gyoifpmg of the ( 7 a.sv 'file class should be 
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divided into four Learns, icd, blue, green, and 
yeWovv, eudi ckild wearing a band (ovei one 
shonldci and under the opposite aim) of his 
Learn colour. 

(2) Team Leaehys. These iiiiist be clioscn for 
theii efliciency and power to act as leadeis, but 
tile opportunity to lead should not be restricted 
to only one meinbei of tlie team. It is a privilege 
valued highly by the children, and although the 
chief duties of team leaders may be limited to 
the most elTicierit, oppoit unities for tempoiaiy 
leadership, such as oflcti occut in the lesson, 
should be distiibuted widely. 

3. Formaltons — 

(<t) Exoxises o)i the Spot, (i) Fre&” Jomm- 
tioii. The childien space llieinselvcs over tiie 
giouiid so that each one has ample room to do 
the exercise, Cliilclicn tend to crowd together, 

^ |v_V_V_V_V_V_V_V_V 

^ ® iv_v_v_v_v_v_v_v_v 

2 '' |V_V_V_V_V_V_V_V_V 
u. ■ 

^ |V-^V_V_V^V_V_V^'/-V ■ 

X TEACHER 
Fio. 1 
Open Files 

and they should be trained and given practice 
in spacing tliemselves generously. 

(li) The Square Formation. Each team forms 
one side of the sqnaie To allow of sufficient 
space each team joins I lands with aims extended 
sideways. 

(lii) The Circle or Ring. However many form 
the ring, the aims must be fully stretched when 
tlie hands arc joined. 

(iv) Open Files or Team Places The following 
method of taking this formation is recommended. 
On the command, Leaders to your places, run I ' ' 
the leaders go to their places, preferably marked 
by chalk lines, with four or more paces between 
tlieni, and witli rigid (left) side towards the 
front, and facing the teacher. 

At the command. "Call yo-iir files in," each 
leader loudly calls his own colour, and his team 
place themselves in line with him with both 
arms extended sideways and finger tips touch- 
Jiig, At the command " Tio'u," all jump to face 


front, lowering the arms as they do so. This 
method calls for active pai ticipatioii of the whole 
class, throws responsibility on the leaders, who 
correct the alignment of their teams, and ensures 
that generous spacing that means space and aii 
aiouiid each individual, and which always marks 
the trained class (Fig. i ) 

(i) For Exercises Involving ** Class** Move- 
ment. (i) Free Formation. The children move 
freely over the playground, following their own 
individual pallis, and avoidmg contact with 
others. 

(ii) The File. If this is used for running or 
slapping the "loose" file is geneially to be pic- 
feried. In this the spaces may be uneven, and 
the faster runners may overtake those in front 
of them (on the outer side), so that no child's 
movements are hampered by the one in front 
of him. To prevent the class from crowding in 
to the centre, as tends to happen, the course 
must be maiked by "posts" of some description 

(in) The Flank Line. The children stand side 
by side, but with double arms' distance between 
them. 

(iv) The Circle. As previously described. 

4. Mobilization of ike Class The constant 
changing of class fonnatioiis calls not only foi 
alertness on the pait of the class, but also foi 
the giving of ready and concise directions by 
the teachei, The verbal directions can often be 
supplemented by gestures, especially in the early 
stages of the training. 

Facing and astride positions are always talccii 
with a jump — and a high one. Commands aie 
"With a jump to the left (right, or round-about) 
— turnT* ’ "With a jump, feet astride — placed* 
or "Feet astride— nip./” 

Although for convenience in the text icds and 
blues are always linked together, and likewise 
greens and yellows, no fixed lulc like this should 
be followed, but as much vaiialion as possible 
should be introduced. 

Equipment 

1. ColoH 7 'ed Bands, One for each child (l-ig 
yd. long) in fourbiight colours Worsted biaid 
(Double London) is obtainable at all saddlcis' 

2. Junipiug Ropes Two at least, about 18 ft 
long. 
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3 Canes. Foul or more bamboo canes, 3-4 fl. 
long. 

4. Sntali Hooj^s, Three for each team about 
18 in. in diameter. 

5. Four posts oy bases to maik the hack. A 
l)iooinstick cut in half and inserted into a 
wooden base, 6 in square, makes a suitable post, 
and, if lioles are dulled thiough it at 2-in. inter- 
vals, it will serve as a jumping stand. 

6. Chalk. Block clialk is recommended, and 
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there should be Umv good-sized pieces, kept in a 
tin, at hand tlu'oughout Llie lesson 

7. A Whistle. 

Clothing 

What IS needed is tliat the bixly sliall be 
hampeied as little as possible by clothing, and 
that there shall be the ficest play of light and 
afr upon it that can be achieved. 


GENERAL ACTIVITY EXERCISES 


These aie vigoious movements based on 
limning and jumping. They have an immedi- 
ately stimulating effect on the organs of lespiia- 
tion and circulation, and because of this they 
should occupy the gi cater part of the lesson. 

Running, (i) Each one should run at top 
speed, no one being hampered by a slower one 
in front of him, and to avoid this the 'Toosc*' 
file IS advisable. (2) Running should be given 
for the most part in sliort periods with momcn- 
taiy pauses between them, as occurs in games 
If the running is given in long periods it deteri- 
orates as the childrens^ energy and interest flag. 
The necessary pauses should not be "dead/' 
unoccupied ones, and arc provided for by the 
taking up of some formation or body position 
{3) After vigoui has been established lightness 
should be aimed at, but this must not be ob- 
tained at the cost of vigour* 

Skipping slepy or shipping, as it is now gener- 
ally called, whereas in running the forward 
movement must be emphasized, in skipping the 
upward spring should be stressed. Because of 
this, skipping can take the place of lunnnig 
where lack of space does not allow of the children 
going at full speed in their class lunning, 01 
where the surface or unsuitable footgear axe 
likely to pioduce bad falls. In this connection 
it IS noticeable, as an invariable fact, that chil- 
dren lapidly gam in control with piactico of 
these vigorous activities, and that tumbles aic 
the mark of an untrained class unused to vigor- 
ous and ficc movements. 

A. hitroductory Exercises 
There should be immediate activity for everj' 
ciiild. Where possible, diiections may be given 


befoie the class leaves the classiooin, so that the 
activity may begin as soon as Ulc cliiklien reach 
the playground, The mtrndiictoiy activity, 
aUhough \'igorous, should be in slnjit spurts, 
so tliat the childien aie not rendered unduly 
breathless at the beginning of the lesson. 

There must be tlie minimum amount ol time 
spent in organizing the activity A simple 
activity — a short j^criod of uinuing 01 skipping 
followed by a run into a specified formation — is 
probably the best kind ol Intiodnctoiy Exercise 
for a Junior class 

I. Examples of Iniroductory Activiiifs 
Siandard I 

Group leading or Steer the Ship. Each team 
follows its own leadei, keeping behind in a file. 

Follow my Leader, with various steps and 
figures. 

Free skipping; at whistle, skip in twos. 

Fice skipping in twos; at whistle, paitncrh 
swing round togcthci . 

Skipping, in fice h 11 mat ion, following the 
teacliei, at whistle she turns and chases them. 
Those caught join teacliei and \ic\[y in uhasing. 

Running in loose file , at whistle 1 un to sides 
0/ playgiouiid. 

Group leading ; at whistle form one ciiclc 

Running fioin one end of the playground to 
the otlier 

Standard If 

2 ig-zag running (see .btundiinl IV*^, Lesson 2) 
at whistle iLin to ncaicst wall. 

Ficc iiinniug, orskipjiing, at wlnstle make 
one ciiclc. 
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Prec running, or skipping; nl whistle, one 
team makes a cncle and the rest a larger one 
outside it. 

Group lending, at whistle («) teams make 
circles "anywhere," i.e. at the place they liappen 
to be when the wliistle goes, (Z?) teams make 
circles in coineis, (c) teams reverse cliiection, the 
last one leading. 

Free skipping ; at whistle teams iind leadeis 
and form circles or files behind them. 

Fiee skipping ; at whistle lecls and blues stand 
still and greens and yellows skip in and out 
amongst them. At next whistle reverse this and 
so on. 

Standard III 

Free running ; or skipping, in ones, twos, or 
threes as tlie number is called. 

Running in loose file; on whistle, [a) turnabout 
and run in opposite direction, (6) teams form 
circles ii\ earners, (c] jamp high in the air and 
continue running. 

Zig-zag running , at whistle stop, at next 
whistle continue running. 

Running in file following the teacher ; at 
whistle form a square, each team forming a 
side. 

Ruiimng in loose file ^ at whistle teams find 
their leaders and make circles. 

Group leading; at whistle form one big circle, 
iwo circles, or four ciicles as pieviously specified. 
In forming the two circles, two teams join 
together as previously arranged, and for the 
four circles each team forms a circle. 

Standard IV 

Running and jumping ditches, maiked at 
opposite sides of playground. 

Running in loose file ; at whistle (rt) form circles 
of four, one of each colour in each cncle, (t) 
each one turns all the way louiid, and the 
lunniiig continues in the same diiection as 
before. 

Skipping in circle, hands joined ; at whistle 
leadeis run to centre and join hands, and teams 
foim files behind them. 

In a flank line at side of playground, mn 
across to opposite side; at whistle («) stop, 

(b) stop, turning round to face starting point, 

(c) turn and run in opposite ducction, 


2 Rhythmic Jumps 

These aic of the skip and asiiidc jump type, 
done on the spot. They occur in the lesson as 
follows — 

{a) As introductory exercises following the 
taking up of team places. 

(&) As activity balance exercises where they 
are followed by the holding of a balance posi- 
tion, e g. astride jump to eight counts finishing 
111 knees bend position. 

T eaching Points — 

Work first for individual height, not for 
uniformity of class rhythm, 

Practise the landing in crouch position. 

Arms should always be free. 

The jumping should stop either (a) at the 
whistle or {&) at the end of a ceitaln number of 
jumps, previously st at ed- 
it is a mistake to have a complicated series of 
movements. If this is attempted, the child's 
attention will be distracted, and he will fail to 
put his whole effort into the attainment of 
height in the jump and a full stretch of the body. 

B. Breaks 

These aie General Activity exercises, and are 
placed in the lesson after the trunk and the aim 
exercises. They should be carefully thought out 
and should make a definite demand on the 
physical capacity and mental alertness of the 
class. The following points should be observed 
ill the choice of bi eaks — 

1. They should be suited to the age and 
capacity of the class. 

2. The breaks taken in any one lesson should 
differ from one another, wheie possible, in — 

(а) The formations used. 

(б) The type of competitive interest involved 
— group as against individual comjjctition. 

3. If competitive, the conditions must be fair 
for all. 

The break does not entail a relaxing of effort, 
but a change m the type of activity from the 
piece ding exercise, and should be looked upon 
as being of equal importance in the training as 
other paits of the lesson. 

Variety in Breaks It is chiefly in the breaks 
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that the teacher finds opportunities of intio- 
diicing the unexpected element in a lesson. The 
working out of one's own breaks adds much to 
die intciest of the lesson from the teacher's 
standpoint. 

Examples of Breaks classified according io the 
formation used and arranged in order of difficnliy — 

I, Free Formation 

"Get behind me" — [a) free, (&) in twos, (c) 
in threes or fours. 

As far as possible before the whistle blows, 

"Twenty" skips or runs anywhere 

Around "me" and post in a given diiection. 

"As far away as you can" — in ten leaps, 
long steps, jumps with feet together, etc. 

Fiee running or skipping , at whistle teams 
get behind leader. 

Skip in twos , at whistle {a) change partners, 
(6) make rings of four and skip round. 

Tiy to keep behind own leader. 

In Open Files 

Inner files round outer files, and stop m own 
place. 

Ditto and stop facing partner in outer file 
holding hands and in knees bend position. 

Reverse files. 

Each one in inner file around his partner m 
the outer file, once or twice around, 

"All run" file race, the first and last ones in 
the files acting as posts, or touching end walls. 

Inner files serpentining down outer files, 

3. In Circles 

Skip in one circle; at whistle teams make 
ciicles in corners, (6) teams make files in corneis, 
(c) make circles of fouis, one of each colour in 
each circle, (ii) when teacher calls a number, 
say "three," the class makes circles with that 
number in each circle. 

Fiee skipping at "one," make one ciiclc at 
"two," reds and blues jnake one circle and 
greens and yellows another at " thiee," at " four " 
each team makes a ciicle. 

Teams form circles in corners, around a post 
or chalk maik. The teachei calls two colours 
and these teams change places, seeing whicli 
can make its circle the more quickly. 


In a Doable Circle 

Ihe leadeis make a small ciiclc in the centic 
of the large circle. All aldp to left, and at 
whistle the leaders stand still, keeping hands 
joined, and the teams foim files behind them 

Reds and blues form a circle and act as posts, 
green and yellows stand behind them each with 
a post (partner). The outer ones run once around 
the circle and finisli facing partner (who has 
turned lound) with hands joined and in knees 
bend position. 

Skip in ojie circle : wJien a colour is called, say 
"red," the reds make an inner circle with tiie 
lest joining hands in the outer circle when 
another colour is called, that team takes the 
place of the reds, and the reds lejoiii the outer 
circle. There should be no pause in the skipping. 

4. hi One File 

Tiy to pass tlie one in front on outer side, 
mark the track with posts. 

Catching the tail. 

On whistle turn about and run in opposite 
direction, {b) spring high into the air and con- 
tinue running, (c) stop, (d) twin all the way 
ruuiid and continue lunning in same diiection. 

5. In Four Files 

Group leading , at whistle (a) teams foim 
circles, (&) iiin to team places, (c) form files 
behind leaders. 

Group leading, each leadei waving lier band 
above her head: when she loweis the band her 
team stops : the band is then given to the second 
one, who becomes the new leader, Lhe fust leader 
going to the end of the file 

6. In Lines 

One flank line, gloss to the opposite side with 
[a) giant leaps, (b) giant steps, (c) galloping 
sideways, singly and in twos. 

Two flank lines on opposite sides of play- 
ground, cross over, (a) wit li out touching, (b) meet 
paitner in centre, touch hands and iiin back 
to own side, (c) one side makes arches by 1 aising 
the joined hands, the othcis pass underneath the 
arms. 

"Runs," iiulivklual and m teams. 

"Thread the Needle" race. 
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C. Jumping 

The clearing of an obstaclCj involved in 1110 si 
of the jumps used in I he final General Activity 
of the lesson, is to most children a souice of gieat 
interest and pleasure. It calls for judgment of 

EXERCISES WITH 
Trunk Exercises- 

The trunk cxcicises included m the lessons 
are, with one exception, of one t3q^e, involving 
a foiwtud tind downward bending of the body 



Fig. 2 

Tyioik Bolding Dow mm yd, Gyaitping Ih^ 

A ukles 

NoU The slfongly sh etched hiees and the well 
hfched-iu head of the Jionl child 

SO that every joint of the spine is involved. Of 
all the special exercises this "big bending" one 
is Hic most important. Keeping the spine supple 
■will do much to prevent its faxation into an 
unsymmetrical and diooping position. The 
movement also helps to strengthen the muscles 
which play an important part in the maintenance 
of good posture. 

The following are the trunk exercises sug- 
gested in the lessons — 

I. Feet astride, tnink bending downward, 
touching the ground between llic feet, 


space and accuiatc timing of the movements 
used, and if the jump is worthy of the child s 
effort it encourages pei severance and the over- 
coming of difficulties. 

The jumps suggested iii the lessons aie 
described in the notes 

SPECIAL EFFECT 

2. Crouch position, keeping the hands on the 
floor, stretch the Icnees and tiy to touch the 
knees with the head. 

3. Feet astride, trunk bending downward, 
holding the toes 

4. Feel astride, iiunk bending downward, 
beating the ground between the feet, down and 
up quickly* 

5. Feet astride, tiaiik bending downward, 
giasping both ankles. (Fig 2.) 

6. Feet astride, trunk bending downward, 
beat tlie ground between the feet thiee times 
and stand erect. 

7. Feet astiide, trunk bending downward, 
putting head on ground. (Fig, 3.) 

8. Feet astride, trunk bending sideways, 
elbow to knee. (Fig. 4.) 

9. Feet astride, trunk bending downward, 
grasp one ankle, head on knee. (Fig. 5.) 

10. Feet astride, trunk bending downward, 
tapping ground with fingers, knuckles, palms. 

11. Feet astride, trunk bending downwaid, 
beating the ground for three counts and holding 
cicct position for thiee. 

General Teaching Points 

The feet must be kept firmly on the ground, 
and the Jeaces pressed back throughout the 
exercise. 

The bending ol the body must be as complete 
as possible, the head to take part in the bending 
also. 

The movement should be repeated 5-6 times 

Time should be given in the downwaid bend 
position for an effort to be made to take the 
movement to its fullest extent, and the children 
should be encoiuagcd to make this effort. It 
is the continued effort to carry the bending 
farUiei that is leqiiired, not the holding of a 
fixed position. The teacher must watch this 
effort, giving full opportunity for it, but must 
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give the command '"up" before the power of 
making the effort is exhausted. 


Arm Exercises 

The following arc tlie arm exercises suggested 
in the lessons — 

Alternate arm punching upward. 

Aim stretching upwai'd, in o]ie movement. 

Crouch position^ change to standing on tip- 
toe with arms stretched upwards. 

Alternate arm punching forward with tiunk 
twisting. 

Alternate arm stretching upward in one 
movement. 

Infoimal tug of war, in twos. 

Aim swinging sideways and upward. 

Double aim punching upward, 

Aim stretching upward in one movement 
and swinging sideways and downwaid. 

One arm upward, arm changing with forward 
swing. 

One arm circling, with hand support on knee. 

Alternate arm punching to opposite side 
(Fig. 6.) 

General Teaching Points 

The movements of the arms should be acem- 
ate, and the exercise must, therefore, be shown 
as accurately as possible 

Vigour IS a characteristic of the exercises sug- 
gested, and in most of them speed of movement 
should be aimed at. 

Body Posture, In many children, owing to 


ligidily of the slioulder joints, the body tends 
to lose Its upiight jiositinn when the aims arc 
raised above the head. There then 
occur a slackening of the knees, a 
bending backward at the waist, 
and a diooping of the Iicad. The 
children must be tiaincd and en- 
couraged to get a complete sli ntcli- 
iiig upvvaid of the whole body as 
well as the aims, and to laise the 
chin so that the head is kept in 
the normal position. 

Balance Exercises 

These have a Lwufold value — 

(a) In tlic conscious control which 
is involved in liolcling the body in 
a position in which equilibrium is 
diflicult to maintain. 

{b) In the training of the lutiscles which aic 
involved in holding the position, winch is usually 
an erect one in balance exercises The positii^n, 



Fig. 4 

Trunk Benduig Sideimys, Eihou^ on Knee 


if licld correctly, helps to establish the " fed" of 
coricct posture. 

The balance jxisitions must ficqucuLly m use 
arc — 

Standing on lip-Cne 



Fig, 3 

Trunk Bending Downward, Head on Ground 
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Holding one foot behind. 
Hugging the knee to the chest . 
Knees full bend position. 


to the cliildren, if tlie position foiins the conclu- 
sion to a simple jumping or running activity, 
examples of which will be found in the sugges- 



Fig. 5 

Trunk Bending Downward, Grasping one Ankle 

l^ole: ThQ second from the (eft has allowed her left 
fool to move avd her left hnee to bend slightly. 



Fig. 6 

Arm Pnnchijig Sideways [to opposite side) 
With Trunk Twisting 


Knee uaise position. tiows ior lessons. The number of combiucitious 

Ihcse positions can be taken as simple exeiciscs of these simple movements is extensive, and 
from the standing position, but a stronger effect ficsh examples will probably suggest themselves 
is pioduccd, and they become more interesting to each individual teacher. 
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TYPICAL LESSONS 


Exercise 

Description 

Formation 

1 Introductory 

Exercises 

2 Trunk 

Break (i) 

3 Arm 

3n. Break (2) . 

, Balance . 

5 Jumping . 

{a) Free sU.pping, at whiitlo skip ,n Uvos,, jit next whistle sinBlv acain 
and so on b j b 

(fo) “ Into one big ring — run 1 " 

(V) on the spot, like “wooden men"; stop on whistle 

(Astride ) Trunk bending downward, touching the ground between the feet 
As lai away as possible before the whistle goes , stop on whistle 

Alternate arm punching upward . . , 

“Around me and post" (in given direction) (Fig 7) ! 

Skip jumps, on whistle, hold foot behind . . ! . . 

Running in loose fite, jumping ditclici (Fig 8) . ' . ! . 

. Free 

Circle 

Circle 

Circle 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

File 


NOTES 

InlrodHctory Evercises {a) Encomage good i pacing 

(c) Rmning on the spot Give this in shoit pcuods 
say eight to t 9 n springs, then a moincnfaiY pause 
Repeat foiii or five Limes. 

2 Trunk E^iercise. Comma nds : “Tonoh Llic ground 
between the feet — “Down! Upl" Repeat five to six 
times , . 

3, Arm Exercise Commands Anns ready foi 
puncJiiJjg — pJacuI" “Alternate pun punclujig iipivard — 
begin I stop I Take it to eight counts, then a momentary 
pause, and repeat this, say, toui times 

30. Break (2) The children arc in “Jree" formation 
facing the tcachci for the last cxcrciae, She calls 
“Around me and post — go ' “ She holds out lici left arm 
to the side to indientc that it is on this side of her the 
children pass first. The children lun as hard as they can 
along the brolfoii lino followJug the dncction ol the 
arrow. 'I he second and succeeding times the direction 
of the limning should be reversed or the childroii may rim 
around the post first 

5. Jumping, Let each team start at a ditch, well 
spaced to allow fieedoni in the jninpni^ Aflei, say, 
onco round, or earlier, reverse the dnection of the 
running Encomage high jumping ovei the ditches. 


I 
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STANDARD I (7-8 Years) Lesson 2 


Exciciscs 

Description 

Formatio-n 

I Introductory 

(n) Children skip, in fiec formation, lolLo^\ing the teaclier At the whistle, 

Free 

Exercises 

she turns and chases them , those caught join the teacher and help in the 

1 chasing 

(6) Skip jumps All face the teacher, at the whistle jump to fnee the 
opposite way and continue the jumping 



^ Free 

2. Trunk 

(CiQuch position) Keeping the hands on the gioimd, stretcli the knees 
and try to touch the knees with the head 

Circle 

2a. Bieak (i) . 

"Prancing Horses" (ill twos) (Fig 9) . . . ■ ■ 

Free 

3, Arm . 

Aiiii fcti etching upward 111 one movement 

Free 

3a. Break (2) 

Skip in one big ring, at whistle teams ni.ike circles in corners Then aL 
next wins Lie back to one circle and repeat, going to diffecont corners the 
next time 

Circles 

4 . Balance 

Kiinning on the spot wiLli knees high, at whistle "hug" the knee to the 
chest 

Free 

5 Jumping 

Bunny jump foiivurd (Fig. ro) . . . < 

Lines 


NOTES 


l Introductory Exercises (a) Those caught might join hands in .1 long I me. dropping the hands when I he wins lie blows 
and they chase the icst ^ , 

(!i) Skip Jumps. It would be well to blou' the whistle so that a ihvthmic sequence oi jumps, say. < 5 , 01 a i-? taken in 
each direction. 


B— {C,3666) 
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2 , Trunk E\ereise 
KiieeS-bciicl position (F 


CominAiids — "Ciourli position — place'” ”SLictch the KiicQs— Tip ' 
ig. with fnigei-lips Loucliiiiff the giound between the Knees 

n/t 73 rayt ti i ' ' 1^¥' 



Fig. 9 

Kne£-raise Position 

Nole T/u 3 /losihou is ^/in( /or "Pmnnng Horses/' 
taken ficely ” anywhere ” %niii}os 


down I” Ciouch position is 

2rt. Break (r) ‘'Prancing Horses” Thn body must be 
Kept erect and tJic Knees laiscd high Can be done in stow- 
running tune with a spiing fioni foot to foot, oi in skipping 
step tunc 

Arnt Eurcise Command* "Ann s tic Ichiiig upward 
111 one movement — ^iip ' down!” The aims tiavcl up the 
sides of the body to the sliouidcis and then sti night up mto 
the "arms npwaid stietcli” position The inovenicnt is a 
quick and cautiimous one fro in start to finis II The down- 
waid iiiovnncnt is made in the same Wtiy. 

\ Balance, Class faces tlic teacliei in “fiee” foimatioii 
Each Lncc is "hugged” to the chest lu turn, the IcacUer 
indicatiiip by lier hand, or by doing the oxeicisc with the 
class, ivhich knee is to be raised. 

5. Jiiin^uHsj. Reds and blues form up in one bnc with 
giecns and yellows behind them. Each line in turn docs 
Bitnny Jump to the opposite line. 

Start 111 crouch position, and the jump is done by fust 
moving the hands forward, then with a spring bringing the 
feet close up to them These two movements follow one 
another without a pause. 

Vvvvvyyvvv V(jREEN5 &YCLLOW9 

VVVVVVVVVVV REDa & BLUES 


i i 4 
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STANDARD I (7-8 Years) Lesson 3 


Exercise 

■Desciiptioii 

Formation 

1 fnltoductoTy 

(a) Run from one end of tl\c playground lo the other Repeal several times 

Fiee 

Exorcises 

(K) Skip jumps, lifting the knees as high as possible 

Ciicle 

2 Tninlc 

(Asirido) Ti unit bending downward, liokling the toes 

Circle 

2 a break (i) . 

Fiec skipping, at whistle teams make ring aiound their leadeis, who liold 
up ilieir bands 

Free and 
elides 

3- Arm 

Crouch position changed to slaiiduig on tip- toe with aims sti etc Lied 
upwards 

(») "Out of my sight — gol” (wliere possibilities of Iiiding exist), oy 
(K) Reds and blues at one end, greens and yellows at opposite end oi 
pi ay gi oil 11(1, change places without touching 1 

Free 

3a Bleak (2). 

Fiec 

Free 

\ , Uiilancc . 

Free skipping, at whisllc, take crouch 01 knees-bend position . . »l 

Free 

Jumping 

Tiiread through hoop, jiimj) ovei cane and through the second hoop (Fig 1 1) 

Files 


V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 


Fig. II 

Th reacting 

//iro7rg/i- 

the Hoop 




o 

T 


ft 


X 


V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 


STARTING 

’POSITION 


O 



CHILD 

HOLDING 

CANE 



FINISHING 

POSITION 


NOTES 

i, Jjiirodnelory Evercises As this is not competitive, the chddren iinc 
up iiifoimally, but spaced 

2 Trunk Ererctse. Comiiuiid “Holding the toes— down I up'” The 
childioii grasp the toes, and, pulling with the aims with bent elbows, Iry to 
get the head as near to the ground as possible. Repeat five Lo si\ times 

2rt Break (1) At each repetition, a diffeient member of the team can 
act as leader, the one chosen holding up her band wdien the whistle blows, 
to indicate Iici position to the others. 

3 ArmEvcrcise. Commands • “Crouch posilion—placc I” "On the 
toes with arms shctched upward-^np ' down'” Repeat five 01 six times 

3rt Break, (n) At the whistle the children nm back to the teaclici. 

[b) The two teams at each end line up informally, but well spaced 

5' Jnmping. TTic tiiagram shows two teams in position At the woid 
Go/ the leader 111 each file "threads tlnough hoop” (1 c pidiS il up, 
^nits it over Ins head, and passes it down lus body and jumps out of Lt), 
jumps ovei the cane, threads through second hoop and stands behind it 
facing the cane. Each one in turn follows on as soon ns the one in fionl of 
in 111 is through the first hoop. 
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Lesson 1 


Exercise j 

1 

Description 

PoriiidtLoii 

j. iJiLioductory 
Exercise'* 

(1?) Free skipping, at winstlc reds and blues stand stiZl, and greeiib and 
yellows continue skipping m and out amongst them Al next wliisllc 
revejse tlizs 

(h) Leaders call hhcir teams into files . ... * 

(tf) Kunningf on the spot, eight with knees straight, isighfc with knees liigh 

^ I'ICU 

1 

Flics 
' Flies 

2. Trunk 

(Feet astride ) Trunk bending downward, beating the gioiiiul between the 
feel — down and up quickly 

, Ciicic 

2« Break (i) 

Group leading, at whistle leaders call tlieir teams into files 

riles 

3. Arm 

(Feet astride ) Alternate arm punching forward with tiuiik twisting 

Li ncs 

3rt Break 

Running on the spot, at uhisfclc the two inner teams quickly change plai es 
with the outer teams, and continue running on the spot, AL next uliisLle 
files go back to then own places. At next whistle, stop 

Files 

4, Balance . 

Crouch position, change to standing on tip-toc ... 

Free 

5. Jvnnpmg . 

jumping over cane and ditch (Fig, 12) 



NOTES 

r. Inlrodudoty Exercise, («) Encomage veiy gcncious spacing 

2 7 'fUiik Exercise. Command ''Beat the ground between the feel, ilowii aiul up 
quLcldy — go I*' "Again — goT’’ and so on If possible bent the ground with the palms of Die 
hands and get the head close ui to the Knees. 

2rt. Break (i). "Group leading" — each leader, with his team in a file behind him, goes 
where Jie will over llio playground, so Jong as hu docs not "cut Uirough" another leauL Jn 
this Break the leader starts off, carrying his band above his head, imincdialcly on the 
coiiimaiid, "Follow your leaders — gol" the teams fall into files heliind their leaders, as 
quickly as possible 

3. Anil Exercise. Lei the class face lo the side for this^ as lliorc wjll thus he more ronin 
for the punching, 

Camniaud, "Anns ready Jot punching — place I Punching — begin I stop I" The hands 
are clenched, and elbows are bent so that the hands are dose to the shouMors in the "leady " 
position, Punch as hard as possible straighl forwaid, keeping the feel (astride) steady, bul 
getting a strong twisting of the trunk with each moveinenl ol the arms. 

4. Balance Command, "Crouch position — place!" "On llio toes — up' down!" The 
movements should be quicli and strong, and the whole body strcLchccl when 011 llic toes. 

5. Jumping {over cane and ditch) Iwo teams hue up facing the ditches and the o ihcr h\ o 
facing the canes. All follow on one aftoi another, cacli one after jliinpluR, niiuung on, aiuiind 
post, and joining on to the end of the hue doing the next j'urnp Enconruge ^cod spaany, so 
tha t each has a good clear jump 
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Fig. 12 

Jumping over Cane 
(i}fd Ditch 


STANDARD II (8-9 Years) Lt'sson 2 


Exercise 

Description 

1 

Foninitioii 

1 

r Introductory 
Exercises 

(if) Gioiip leading, at uliistie ten ms make Lirclei with IxiiuJi; joined 
Repeat seveial limes 

( 6 ) Skip jump 5, trying to get as high ns possible 

(Feet astride ) Trunk bending downward, giaspiiig one ankle (Fig %) 

Try to keep behind leader without touching him . 

1 Files and 

1 CiKles. 

1 Jmuji hits 

2. Trunk 

1 Imur flics 

2(1 Break (1) . 

1 Fice 

3. Arm 

Alternate aim stretching upward in one movement 

1 Free 

3 a Break (2) 

Skip in one ciicle; at wdiistic teams make circles in comerii and conliniio 
skipping, and at next whistle back to one circle 

1 CitcJcir 

4 Balance 

Free skipping in twos; at svhi'^.tle pai triers face, joiriing botii hainh, aiul 1 
take knccs-bend position (Fig ^ 3 ) ^ | 

Free 

5 Jumping 

Forward jump over wulcning brook (t'lg- r 1) . | 

File 


NOTES 

T Tntroducloi y Exrcrcises, (rt) At wliHlie, teAiiis should aim al fiiakriig the cticlo^ .is qni(kh' .is 

{b) Give Lliis III short periods biich as would allow six or eight j 111 nps foi iiiost ( liildreii, and then sl.u 1 again 

rmrtk Comnmnds, " Gi.isp the iiglil (Infl) ankli — ihiwiil up!" " Now iho othui one- down ' up ' ' and 

so on. 
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'Brea}i {i>. The teaoherj wUo leads, ?.hoiiU\ give the class a really Rood run, as well as patting la plenty of Lwisting 

and^tuniing fli^ diverging lines arc drawn across the playgioiiud> and the class fcrnis np at one side. Following 

one'behincl the other, they lun up and down in paiallcl lines, jumping tlio ditcli when they come to it At its widest part the 
ditch shonld not he less than the best }ua\pcf can cover 



Fig. 13 

Knees Full Bending, in Twos 

i^Qle' The pressing downward and oniward of tJu knees, especially good 
VI Nos 4 and 6 {fromlhe left). The erect spine, with the weight well hack 
over the heels, The head positions, i, 4, and 6, have fnainlahied a good position, 
the others have allowed the head to droop Jonvard. The posit ion is taken 
in Jiec Jorniaiwn 


starting position of class 



Fig. 14 

Jump over Widening Brook 


STANDARD III (9-10 Years) Lesson 1 


Exercise 

Description 

Formation 

I. Introductory . 

(0) Huniiing 111 file, following leader; at whistle, run to sides of ground, 
each team to the side previously specified. Repeat, changing the position 
of the teams 

(y Skip jumps, lifting knees as high as possible . . . , , 

File and 

1 square 

1 Square 

2 liiink 

(Feet astride.) Beat the ground thiec tunes and stand up Repeat five to 
six times 

Circle 

1 

2« break (j). 

Leaders make a small circle in centre, the rest a iing outside, With hands 
joined all skip to left (leaders to right) , at whistle, leaders stand still, 
keeping their liands joined, and teams form files behind tliom 

Glides 

3 Arm 

Ann swinging sideways and upward . , . . . 

Files 

jn. llreak (i) . 

liinci flics, following their leaders, ran aiound U\g adjacent outer files, and 
finibli each one facing her partnei m the outer file, with hands joined. 
FarLners then change places, so that outer files now become inner files, ' 
and the race is repeated 

Files 

4 Balance 

Each team forms a circle with hands joined , all gallop sideways to left, j 
OT light, at whistle, stop and take knecs-bend position (Fig. 19, p 1280) 

Circles 

5. jumping 

Jninp the swiiigjiig rope . , . 

Glides 


NOTES 

1, ItitroiliichfV Uxeicises. {a) Give short peiiotls of running and before stalling specify to which side each team is to run, 
On tl\e wUisllceach team forms up m a hne — side by aide, but well spaced — all facing the centre on the side of the playground 
specified font. 

(A) Comnirtnrf, "Skip jumps, hfUag the knees as high as you can — go I atop !*' Give the jumping in short periods, allowing 
for an average of si\ jumps in each period. The children jump m their own time. 

2. Trunk llxcrcm, Conmami, yUeatuig the gcoiiud three tunes — clown I i, 2, 3 1 " Aftei. "three'* the children returu 
to tlic erect position. wUhout waiting for a comiTiiind, The beating of the giound is to induce the biggest bending of tlic 
body possible, and cn “ three’' a pdrUciilarly strong cflart should be made to get the head right down between the knees. 

2u. Break (i). At the whistle, when the leaders stop, and the teams race to foim files behind them, no "cutting 
through anollier team should be allowed. 

3 ■‘ii'f?! hxerctse Ihe anns inn^t he earned up 10 wide circles, the l)ody kept elect (no leaning bncj^ward from the waist), 
and chin kept well oil chest 

Ifi. Ureah (2), I'lijs Is ,i coiiipokilivo moveineiil, and lair conditions must bo establisJicd. Tlic outer files foim the traclk, 
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tJie fust and last ones in each of the&e files must be on a level wjlli llie con e 5 ponflJiJf? one Jii Ihe oilier file 'rjin rjiiltlicii 
should be trained to take up Llic conect positions, the reason foi them being explained 

S. Jumping Arrange the class m hvo circlcb, two teams in each, There arc generally to he foimd m anv class cei lain 
rluldieii who, with a httle piacticcj can swing tfie rope e/Rciciitly. It is, rnorcovci, a coveted task and, wilh ciiCfniraReinnU 
childicn will practise tho swinging so as to be proficient enough lo take on the woik in the lesson. 


STANDARD HI (g-io Years) Lesson 2 


Exercise 

DeSscription 

Forinatioii 

I IntLoduclory 

(ft) Running in a loose fde, keeping outside posh, at whistle, teams find 

Flic and 


their leaders and make cjicles ... , 

circles 


( 5 ) Four skip jumps facing front and four facing the opposite direction 
Repeat until the whistle blows 

FilC'^ 

2. Trunlr 

(Feet astride) Trunk bending downwaid, gmsping one ankle (Fig 5) 

Files 

2ft. Break (i) , 

Reverse files . , . . ... 

Files 

3 Aim 

Double atm piincliing upward ....... 

Files 

3rt, Break (2) 

Catclniig the tail , . . , ... 

One file 

f\ Balance . 

Swing 111 twos, at whistle take knee.'i-befid or knec-iaise prjsdion, facing 
partner with hands joined (Fig 13) 

Free 

5 Jumping . 

Jump the cane and thiead through lioops (Coinpetitivr m lea ins) (i'lg 15) 



NOTES 


Repeat with short periods of running. Stop on last whistle (two blasts), and leaders call 

Tcet lirm on giound, kiiens pressed back, pull willi 


1, hrlyoilitctory Exei-cises. («) 
llieJr teams in to open files, 

2 . Tniuk Exercise, Command, " Grasping left ankle — down! up! 
the arms (bending the elbows), and tiy and touch knee with head 

an Break (r) Coniiiiaiid, Reverse files — ffoT' Hacli 
leaclei turning lo left, or light, and followed by the rest of her 
hlc, runs down the side of hei team and st.inds in the place 
previously occupied by llie last of hor Leaiu, but facing In the 
opposite direction 

3a Break ( 2 ). Tiic cklss forms up m one iilc at the side 
of the play giound, anil posts arc placed at the corners of the 
trncii. At the coinniand *'Gol" all run as hard as they can, 
following their Icadci — the head of the snake — who tries lo 
catch up with the last one — the tail The size of I he tiack 
depends on the si»e of Hie class, but tJic “Jiead'^ must have n 
reasonable chance of caLching the *' tail" without prolonging 
the running unduly ► 

p Hatance Exercise, Partners join hands aiu! swing luund 
together as quickly as they wish. Encouiagc swinging m both 
^ j I chrcctions. 

i Q i 5’ J'napin^ The diagram s1io\vs two teams in position At 

- - ^ tlic coinniand, '‘Gol" ait ninfoiwaid, jump Ihc cane, g(jiound 

the post and thread through hoops, in turn The team hark In 

^ . its starting place fust is the winner To thread through the 

Al hoop, pick it up, pass it Civci the head, slip it down Uk? body, 

and step out of it 


Fig 15 
Jump the Cane 
and Thread 
ihrough Hoops 
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STANDARD III (9-10 Yeaks) Leisvii j 


Exercise 

Description 

I’ormalioii 

I, Introductory 
Exercises 

(ft) Group leading at whistle (i) form one circle, (ii) two elides, (iii) any 

D tiler variation 

(&) Fom skip jumps and tvvo astride jumps 

I'lce 

Circle 

2 Trunk 

(Feet astride ) Trunk bending downwaid, putting head on ground (Fig 3) 

ClTClO 

2ft Break (i) . 

Partners on opposite sides of ground , each one takes off Ins band and puts 
It on tlie ground behind him At command '‘Go," each one runs across 
to the opposite side, picits up liis partner's band, runs back to centre. | 
exchanges band with partner and puis it (Ins ow'n) on, and then, joining 
hands, they taJte knees-bend position (Fjg 13) 

Tw'o flank 
hues 

3 Ann 

Arm stretching up waul in one movement, and swinging si(lewM>‘^ and 
downvvaids to sides 

Four flics 

3ft Break (2) 

"Anything you liitc" tor, Say, two niiiuitcs 

I'lce 

4 Balance . 

Astride jumping, landing in crouch or hnccs-liciul position l.atoi fai^iny 
in another direction in Llie landing 

Four files 

5. Jumping . 

Giant leaps (Fig. 16) . . 

i cjiir lines 
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NOTES 

1. I\\t¥Qi\<rCtary Ex£rcisas, (a) Specify llic fouimtiou to be taKcii up on 
wliistle before the group leading begins, thus. "On whistle, icds and blues 
form a circle at this end, ami greens and vellows a eiiclc at the opposite 
end,” Other vaclalions suggested aie (d Cird-es with, say, five, six, seven, 
etc., in each ; (ii) circles with one of each coloiu in each 

ib) This can he taUen in dnUlrcn's own time for inaMiniun height, 01 
worning in a iimrorm rhythm, , . , , 

2 Tt'iink Eiercisc. Command, “Head on the gi omul— down f up! 
Naturally, the kind of siuJace will dc term me the nsc of this o'^cicisc. 

3a. I^reaU{2). Keep stiictly to the lime stated 

5. Juvij>iug. At the word '^Gol” blues see in how few leaps Ihcy can 
reach the opposite line. Their parlneis in the red team count their leaps 
BUves then count for yellows and reds lun hehuul greens, audso on. 


STANDARD IV (lo-ii Years) Lesson i 


Exercise 

Descliplion 

Formation 

1. Iiitiodiictory 

(«) Free and Cauglit (S G.) . , . , . 

(bj A&tndc jumps, foui without rebound, and two with lebound* Repeat 
four to five times 

Free 

Four fi-les 

*2. Trank 

[ (Feet astride Trunk bending sideways, elbow to knee (Fig 4) 

Four hies 

•2a Brenk (i) 

1 Thread the Needle lacc , * . .... 

1 Foul lines 

3. Arm 

One arm in upward, the other in downward sLietch position, arm changing 
with forward swing 

Foiii flics 

Break (2) . 

Inner Ales “serpentining" down outoi files, aiound last man and up to 
placo(Fjg 17) 

Four files 

^ Balance . 

Cham grasp position Running on the spot with knees high; on whistle, 
hold the knee-raise position (Fig 20) 

Two 01 four 
lines 

5, Jumping . 

Rmiiiiiig oblique high jump (Fig 18) 



NOTES 

3. Trunk Evercise, Coiniiiands, Feet astride ajul left (right) hand on head — place/** 
"Trunk hcndiiig sideways —dowu ^ npf** 

The hciicliiig is taken as far as possible in the sideways duccLiou 

2rt. Break (i). Each team forms a line WTth hands joined on one side of the playground. 
l*he Ust two in the team raise their joined hands, foiming art arch The leader, drawing 
the othcis after him, passes iindci the arch, and all finish in a straight Itric as at the 
beginning The liimcls arc kept joined throughout, and the one forming the arch oa the 
inner side passes under il m lais tuiii, Repeat with the arch at the opposite end Variation, 
riic team can finisli in a ciicic instead of in a straight line 

33. Break (2). The iimci file follows the path indicated hy the dotted line, all following 
the leadei who p.isscs first in front of the leader in the outei file, using the outer file as 
"jposU^" AVitU an o'/if number of posts the innei file wilt fimsh on the inner side, as \n 
dmgiam. With an even inimbei of posts the inner file will finish on. the outer side of outer 
file 

N.D. There must be the same number of posts in each of the outer files. 

4 Balnuie In "chain g^rasp" position the hands aie held about level with the 
shoulders, wiVh the elbows loosely bent Conamancl, “Runiiriig on the spot with knees 
high — begin On the whistle, the knee is held up on the side indicated by the teacher's 
laiscd hand as well as by verbal dirccUons. It is not necessary to insist on all starting 
with the same foot 

5 Jumping, Each team takes up a stalling position as shown m the diagiam. On the 
fir'iL jnnip, each wiU " take ort"*' with thelclt foot (the one farthest from the rope), and for 
the second jump, from the opposite end, with the light foot, 

Holding die rape. Tins should be held hoi izon tally, and Unus should be taken at this, 
rlianging aftci eveiy two jumps 
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Fig 17 
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Fort nation for Giant Leaps 
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STANDARD IV (lo-ii YiiAKb) Lesson 2 


Exercise j 

Desciiplion j 

Fiu matum 

T JjitiOcliicLoiy . 

(rt) Zig-zag iiuiniiig {Fig 19), at whistle, team*? make file'i m corneis 
(previously specified, or leaders can decide on their lespecLive coiiier'i) 
Then group leading and at next whistle, Icadeis call lliLur teams intn 
four files 

fb) Spring steps, SIX in each dll oction ... 

i Files 

Four files 

2 . TlUJlll - 

(Feet astride.) Trunk bending downward, tapping tlio grohiid with fjugcr- 
tips, knuckles, palms 

Circle 

2ff Break (i) . 

Running in loose file, on whistle, (i) tuiii about, (2) spring high in the air 
and run on, (3) stop Repeat sevciat times 

Flic 

3. Arm 

One arm circling, with hand support on knee. 

Four files 

2fJ Break (2) > 

Runs in teams (Fig. 20) 

Two flank hues 

4. Balance . 

In t^vos, with hands joined, heel laiiing and knee full bending (Fig. 13) 

Iwo llauk lines 

5 Jumping . 

Three standing long jumps (Fig. 21) , 

Finn files 


NOTES 

[. liUyoduLlory {a) Zig-zag lunnmg. The class, m one file, run m slrai{;ht lines up and down 01 across llic playgiound 
(6) After six spring steps facing fioiit, tlic class turns to the left and, williont pause, icpeals the six spring steps facing 
that way, and so on until facing fiont agnin Repeat the whole, tumiiig to light 

2. Trmk Jivercisa, Cominarid, the giouud wUh fmgeis, KnncMcs, palms, four times — begtii**' This is a 

iliythiTUO scries of movements, the tapping with the finger tips and the InuicKlps occupying one co-imt carli, and the heat 
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Zig-mg Running 
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Scoring Runs 
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I^IG, 21 

Long Stamling Jumps 


with the palms Iwq, The class should call m choms, “Pifiger*,, LjuicKJcs, ,uiii sf> on, coiuuig slrmgJit up to standing 

position after the foiiith timn. 

2a. nrenk (1). Specify be fore s tailing what is to he done on the fust, llic secorid, and the Ihird blow of the whistle. Any 
suitable variations can be used, and the number need not be Jimitcd lo tlnec 

3. Ann ]L\;ercise. Place the left foot about a pace forward, with Knoe a little bent ami left hand 10s ting oji the Knee, 
Starting with the right arm by the side of the body, move it forwaid, upward, backward and downward 111 as huge a circle 
as possible. Begin the movement slowly and gradually increase the speed until the aim is swinging louiid quickly Keep the 
fist loosely closed, so that the aim muscles are not tightened up 

3rt Break {2) Runs in teams. Reds and blues foim the "wickets," and, standing toeing the line, hold out one hand 111 
front of them Yellows and greens facing icds and blues, iiin acioss the pla\ ground, loucii the hands of iheir parlriers 111 the 
red and the blue teams, and run back to place The team 111 position— toeing ihc slai Ling line as at start of lacc— firsl is 
th e wjiinei . 

4, Balance Following the break, the class forms up in two long flank lines down the middle of the pliiv gro\ind, partners 
facing and joining hands. In the heel laising and knee bending the move men fa should be quick and decisive, with a dcliinle 
pause 111 the Jieels-raise niid knees-bend positions wJien these occur. 

5 Jinnpmi The teams should woi k indepeiulcntly in cliflcient parts of the plavgrnund TA\a should jump at a lime lo 
avoid overlong waiting foi Uiins. Tlic jumps are made with feet together, ainl each one ii it's lo gel as fiir as possible iik Ihrcc 
cotisecutiV’e long jumps The distance, where the JiceJs lourh in the Jj'^t jiunp, ran be jiiaikitfl 111 eh, ilk by anolher uienihrr 
of the team. 
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T he Junior School period, 7-11 years, 
CQverh a ran^e oi development whicli 
makes it difficult to consider it as a unit. 
When the child leaves the Infant School she is 
an individualist in her reactions to the world 
around lici, iiicludLiig her companions * when she 
reaches the Sciuov School she is ]ust appioaching, 
but has not quite reached, that stage when co^ 
operation with others and the sinking of her 
own inteiests in that of the team seem naluial 
and desirable, and find such satisfactory cxpies- 
sion, fo£ perhaps the inajoiity of childicii, 111 
the major oiganized team game. Duiing the 
Junioi School peiiod tlicie should occur a steady 
development of physical poweis — ^speed, endui- 
aiice, skill — and of those qualities — ^love of fair 
pla 3 ^ CO 'Operation with others, control of self 
with keenness of inteiest— which arc necessary 
to the successful playing of major team games. 

Training in Games 

This includes — 

I. Training- in skill or technique, i.c. tlic con- 
trol and development of physical movements 
such as limning and the handling of balls, etc, 

2 Tiaining in the spirit of the game, wliicli 
only those possessing and appreciating it can 
impart, and which can only be imparted by 
example and inference and the play of minds 
upon one another. The love of lair play, the 
joy of playing, the goodwill permeating the 
competition, these arc the factors which make 
games truly recicative and so essential m 
education. 

The possibilities of tiaining, both in its physi- 
cal and psychological aspects, during the Junioi 
School period, have not yet been properly ck- 
plorccl, Too often these children have been set 
to play the major games with no training in the 
technique of the games and when they are too 
immature to iincki stand their complex rules and 
the cO'Opeiativc basis of their tactics* or they 
have been left largely to play themselves 
without real training or guidance. 


Classification of Games 

Classification of games according to their suit- 
ability for certain age groups is not, except 
within somewhat wide liiiiits, very satisfactory. 
The lesults of pievious training and the varia- 
tion in the capacity of children of the same age 
are likely to upset any classification made A 
more satisfactory basis of classification is accoid- 
ing to type and in each group the games will 
be aiiaiiged, as far as possible, m oider of 
difficulty. 

Types of Games 

1. Running and chasing games, 

2. Garner pmciicGs. 

3. Mechanical team games. 

4. Minor organized team games. 

5. Mapr organized team games. 

Some description of those terms is necessary. 

I, Running and Chasing Games, Typical ex- 
amples of this gioLip are Tag, Circle Race, Free 
and Caught, Crusts and Crumbs (S.G.). 

" S.G “ lliroiighoiiL this chapter refers to Siii'ges 
tiOHs in Regard to Games, issued by tlio Boaid of 
Education 

2 Games Practices. These are organized piac- 
tices in the technique of the more highly skilled 
games, and. arc chiefly conccined with ball 
throwing and catcliing in its many diversified 
founs 

3 Mechanical Team Games. These arc based 
on inter-tcam competition, and well-known 
examples are Aicli and Tunnel Ball” and " In 
and out the files lelay *' (S G.), In this form of 
game the movements aie pi escribed and each 
child in turn pei foi n\s them . T hey can vary f i om 
games involving only the simplest movements 
to games involving a consideiablc degree of 
skill. 

4, j\Iinor Organized Team Games These foim 
a link between the mechanical team games, with 
their prescribed niovcinciiLs, and the major or- 
ganized games, of which hockey, net-ball, and 
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stool-ball arc examples. In these lattei games 
the playei is tin own on liei own initiative, and 
must adapt hci play to conditions which are 
momentarily changing' the rules are complex, 
and skill and endurance and co-opei*ation with 
others are called for. The minor organized team 
games are in some cases simplified forms of the 
majoi ganicb, and in all cases they aim, by a set 
of rules and tecliinque and methods of play, at 
training the child in co-opciativc play within 
tiie measure of her capacity. 

The Organized Games Period 

A. 7-9 yenys. Length of lesson, 20-25 inimiles, 

I. Running or chasing game 

2 Games practices. 

3. Running or chasing game, 

4. Mechanical team games and laces, 

B, g-iiyea^s. L/^uglh of leason, 25-^0 mi niiics. 

1. Running or chasing game. 

2. Games practices. 

3 iMecliaiiical team games. 

4. Chief game — minor organized team game. 

Agility piactice, riuming and jumping in some 
foim, can be introduced with advantage into 
the lessons, 

Equipment 

Balls, Foul footballs, size i or 2 

Small balls, of tennis ball size, one for each 
child 

Ccloared hands^ hoop^^ pods, canes, see "The 
Physical Training Lesson,'" page 1258. 

Hu lining and Chasing Games 

I All foims of ''Tag'' (S G. 39-43) Other 
variations are — 

(0) Jlcdfi aye "HesT Let all one team be 
“ Hes," and see how many these can tag in one 
minute. A player ran be tagged any number of 
times, 

(1j) Snoivball Tag. Start with foui " lies," 
wealing their bands, while the rest cauy tiiciis. 
Any one lagged puts on hoi band and becomes 
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a ' He," but (list, she and the one wlio has 
tagged Iiei must iiin and touch one of the cud 
walls before chasing otlieis, 

2. PariucY Grab All, except the "odd men," 
fiiid paitneis and link aims. The "odd men," 
foui to SIX of them, according to the number 
playing, each attempt to link on to one of the 
paiis, wlio tiy to prevent this by luniiing ljliuI 
dodging. When an "odd man" succeeds in 
linking on to a pair the outside one of this 
couple becomes an "odd man " 

3 Fox and Geese, This is the wcll-kuown 
game in which the Mother Goose, with hci 
goslings in a file bcliiiid licr, each clasping Hk' 
waist of the one in fioiit, defends her brood, with 
outstretched aims, horn the attacks of the fox, 
who, starting facing the Mo thci Goose, attempts 
by dodgmg quickly to catch (touch) the last in 
the line. When tins happens, oi the line breaks, 
the fox scores a point and another fox takes her 
place. The game become s more active foi all 
if short lines, say of vSix, aic arranged foi. 
Also let play foi all start at tlie same time, 
and let each fox have 1 or li minutes for her 
catching 

4. The Red and Blue Flags The class .stands 
iu two lines, about tluee paces (10 ft.) apart, 
at one end of the playground, with the leader 
in llic cciitrc of the giound Both lines face Ihc 
leader and at the command, "Forward-march ’ " 
all inaicli foi ward keeping m line. The leader 
liokh, out of .sigJit bcliind Jicr back, a lod band 
m one hand and a blue in the othci. At any 
moment duuiig the marching foi waul of the 
lines, slie suddenly jsiiscs one liand above her 
head. If the }cd band is laiscd all t^irn, llie 
giecns and yellows hying tc) catch the otheis 
before they leacli Home (behind line AB). If 
the blue band goes up all I'lm foncayd, the ledb 
and blues chasing the giccns and yellows, wjio 
me safe wlien behind Lhc line OP, (Fig i ) 

Games Practices 

Tlicse should aim at giving facility in Ihi owing 
and catejung iialis of all kinds — footballs and 
siUllU balls — ■uudoi all sorts of conditiuns, such 
as long and shoit distances, high and hori/cmtal 
tiu'ows, ainiiiig at taigeL'. of vaiying liciglit. 
IhiL playius should, al)L>vt‘ all, gam skill in 
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ha^idlmg the ball while opt move, and while 
dodging and avoiding other players 

I. Individital and Free Practice Free indi- 
vidnal play with balls is valuable, but the Lcachcv 
can do much to stimulate the ehoits of the 
children by joining in with them and by sug- 
gestion, GUIs should be encouraged to — 

(fl) Use the ovei-aim throw. 

(Z)) Practise thi owing long distances and foi 
height. 

(c) Throw hardci, swifter balls. 

2. Centre pass out, all Jumping (small foot- 
ball). Not more than twelve playcis stand in a 



Fig. I 

Fed and Blue Flags 


circle with a tluower in the centre. The ball Is 
thrown between those in the circle and the 
throweri while all jump up and douii "on the 
spot." 

3 Running Circle Catch {S.G,), This provides 
lor vigoious activity foi all, and with a skilful 
centre thrower a great deal of vanation in the 
throws can be achieved. The centre thrower 
should throw well ahead of tlie catcher, so that 
she will have to make a strong forward niove- 
inent, later a leap, to catcli the ball. 

4. >lunvHg practice (^Ylth small balls). 

(rt) For the Smaller Children 

Reds and blues, eacli with a ball, tiuow at 
the skittle. The balls aic fielded by the greens 
and ycllow.s, who then have their turn of tlivow- 
jiig. A siulal>lc .skiUlc can be made by tliicc 


sticks, such as hoop sticks about 201a. long, 
fastened neai the top with an elastic band. 

(Z?) Aiming at a Post iinth Over-arm 71 irow. 

This can be practised 111 twos, one thiQwmg 
and the other fielding 111 turn. Lines diawn at 
different distances fiom the post will enable the 
gills to estiTTiate their progiess. 

5. Passing in twos, informal (with small balls) 
Players work in twos, each pair with a ball. 
They pass the ball from one to the other while 
moving rapidly over the playing space. Run- 
ning with the ball should be discouraged, llie 
player whose turn it is to receive the ball should 

Reels and Flues, 

VVVVVVVVVV 

X 

AAAAAAAAAA 

rireens and Yellows. 

Fig. 2 

Aiming Practice 

be the one to move, which means that immedi- 
ately a/iey thi owing the player should dart 
quickly to auothei part of the giouncl. 

6. Passing in threes (small football). The 
players line up m threes as in Fig. 3 The 
first line runs foi ward. One passing to Two, Two 
to Three, and back again, and so on, until six 
passes have been made The thiee then turn 
and run back to the starling line, repeating the 
six passes. To encourage forward passing each 
hue should aim at covering as much giound as 
possible in the six passes. Players should be 
encouraged to leap forward to catch the ball, 
and to let urn it as quickly as possible The 
distances between the three players will vaiy 
according to their skill and strength. 

7. Passing ui twos, serpenhmng down file 
(small football) One and Two i:)ass the ball be- 
tween them, each of them "serpentining " in and 
out her own file down to the end and back again. 
On reaching hei own place, One must bounce the 
ball and then pass it to Four, who at once with 
Thrccstai Is serpentining " down the files, round 
the last ones, 11 j) jmd aioiiiid the fust ones and 
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ifito own place Foui then bounces Iho ball and 
passes it to Five (Fig 5). 

8, In IhUs, running to end of file (small foot- 
ball). The leader throws the ball to One who 
leturns it and runs to the back of the file, Two 
moving forward into Ono^s place. The leader 
throws to each one in turn in this way. When 
One regains her position at the head of the file, 
slie takes the loader’s place, tlie latter going to 
tile back of the file. Encourage stiaighfc, hard 


bag immediately it has been dropped in the 
circle. 

2. Relay Race with Hoops. Each team stands 
in a file, with two hoops in front of it, one at the 
starting line, and tiic other 25 ft. (or more) away 
fioni il, witli a post at the same distance farther 
on At tile woid Go " One passes the first hoop 
over hei head and down to lier feet, and steps 
out of it leaving it on the ground and runs on 
to the second hoop, which she " tin cads " tliroiigh 
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Fro. 7 
Relay Race 
With Hoops 


over-arm passes fiom the shoulder, and also 
a steady rJjythni m tlie passes (Fig. 5). 

Mechanical Team Games 

a, Witho^ti Balls 

I. Relay Race placing Bean-bag in Circle. 
Each team stands in file as in Fig. 6 Immedi- 
ately in front of each team a small lioop Is 
placed, or a circle is drawn, in which is placed 
a bean-bag. At the word "Go," One picks up 
the bean-bag, runs with it round the post at 
the back of the file, up the opposite side of file, 
and replaces it in the circle, and then stands 
facing the team beliind line OF. Immediately 
the bag is dropped by One, Two picks il up and 
repeats what One has done, and after chopping 
the bag in the ciicle stands behind One. Tlie 
last player, instead of dropping tJic bag in tlie 
ciiclc, hands it to One, who holds it above her 
head calling her colour. Each one in tiun moves 
up to the starting line, in order to pick up the 


in the same way, and tlicn luns round tlic post 
and back to the starting point. Immediately the 
first one is tluough the fust hoop Two follows on, 
threading throng] i the two hoops in the same 
way as One, eacli one in tuin following on in this 
ivay Without pause. The last one, after tliread- 
ing through the second hoop, picks it up, 
follows the others loimd the post, and on reach- 
ing the leader hands the hoop to her and she 
Iiolds it up at aim’s length above her lioad. 

3. All Run'' File Race. The leader, followed 
by the rest, runs foiward, aiound tlie first 
post, down the tiaclc and aioiuid the second 
post, and up to tlie starting line. As tlioy come 
into place at tlic end of tlic race all turn to face 
in the opposite direction with Six at the head 
of the file. This tunnng to face the opposite 
way Will check the tendency to an iiiicontialled 
fiuisli with the cliiklroii ciowdiiig on one an- 
othei Repeat with Six leadings and liiiisli facing 
first post ill original places (Fig 8). 

T ( anc ufid T/ifi'tid i/iioifgli Hoops 
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See The Physical Training Lesson, Standard III, 
Lesson 2, page 1269 (Fig. 15) 

5, An Isxc/iange Relay, Each team stands 111 
twos as iu Fig. 9. One and Two, eacli can yin g 
a bean-bag r run lorwaid, meet beyond Lhe first 
post, exchange bcaii-bags, uin on in the same 
direction around the second post, and up along- 
side their own file. They hand the bean-bags 
to Three and Fo\n (who have moved up to the 
starting line) who set oft immediately they 
receive the bags. One and Two then take up 
tlicir places at the back of the files. At the con- 
clusion of the race Seven and Eight hand their 


while the latlei does not check her lunniiig until 
she has handed over the baton. 

(2) Suitable batons can be made from bioom 
sticks cut into 10 or 12 in. lengths. 

b. wail Balls. 

I, Timnd Ball, with Witie Spaces (small 
football or tennis ball). Allow thiec good paces 
between the players. While a mark for each 
player is a help to oiderly fonnation, this is not 
essential, and players will, with practice, learn 
to estimate the distance. It is, however, essen- 
tial to have a line which must be toed by the 
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bean -bags to One and Two, who hold them up 
above their heads. 

Variaiio 7 is. (i) The bean-bags can be ex- 
changed at ttie second as well as at the first post, 

(2) The bean-bag may be thrown to the next 
one as soon as the runnci-iip has passed the 
second post. 

6 . Round the Files Relay One, carrying a 
baton, uins forward, touches the ground with 
the baton beyond the line OP, turns, runs down 
alongside her file, around the post, up on oppo- 
site side of file, and hands the baton to Two, 
who has moved np to sfcaiting line One then 
goes to the back of the file (Fig. 10). 

N.B, (i) This being a relay race with tlie 
iLiuniug all iu the same diiection, the players 
should bo trained to exchange the baton on the 
uiii, the waiting one going back a lit Lie and 
starling to run before the runner-up reaches her, 


first one in the file and one behind which the 
last one must stand, so that in each team the 
ball will liave the same distance to travel. This 
wide spacing both pi events the game from being 
a scramble so that no one knows who is lespon- 
sible if the ball goes astray, and involves more 
accurate lolling of the ball by the first and sub- 
sequent playeis (Fig, ii) 

2. Tu7i}\eL Ball and ‘'All Rjin" File Race In 
this the players stand close one behind tlie other. 
A post IS placed in front of and behind the file. 

One 'Tunnels'' the ball to Six, who picks it 
up, runs up the side of the file, the rest, headed 
by One, joining on behind immediately Six has 
got level with the first post. The wliole line, 
now headed by Six, runs aioutid the first post, 
down and aiound the second post and up into 
place, iiumbei Six holding up the ball on 1 cach- 
ing the starting line (Fig. 12). 
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Variations, (i) Instead of the ^aine stopping 
at this point, Six, as soon as the team is in place, 
can tunnel the ball to Five, who picks it up and 
runs to the fiont and, as Six did before, leads tlie 
file around the posts and up into place, “tun- 
nelling ” the ball to Four, these movements being 
icpeated until One reaches her original place. 

(2) Arch instead of tunnel ball can be played. 

3. Courier, or Zigzag Passing versus All Pun 
file Race (small football). Reds and blues 
standing behind lines ro-14 ft, apart, according 
to strejigth of throw do Courier (S.G. 63) or 
zigzag passing, counting a point foi each pass 


gocb to the back of tJjc hie Kach one must 
le member to bounce the ball in the first circle 
before running forward (Fig 14) 

Variation, (i) One, aftei bouncing the ball 
in the second circle can Roll, Tjjhow, 01 Pitch 
the ball back to Two, One then stands belhiid 
the second circle facing her team and each in 
turn foi-nis up behind liei. To make a cleai and 
deiinite finish, One, as lace is nearing its iinish, 
can run back to starting point to receive the 
throw from the last player. 

Minor Organized Team Games 
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Fig 14 
Bounce Ball 
Relay 



coirectly thrown (from behind the line) and 
caught. Gieons and yellows Icceping outside the 
posts run once around the track and up into 
place. When all the greens and yello^vs aic ovei 
the finishing line, the whistle is blown and the 
number of passes made by the reds and blues is 
noted The 1 aiming and throwing teams then 
change places, each trying to score the greatest 
number of passes (Fig. 13). 

N.B, The lunners need not keep in file, the 
fast ones being allowed to overtake on the outer 
side. Tlieie is a tendency for the slowei ones 
to "dawdle'* over the fimshing line . they sliould 
be encouraged to spring over it and so save a 
second or two. 

4, Bounce Ball Relay (with small football or 
tennis ball). Number One bounces the ball m 
fii^t circle, catches it, runs on and bounces tlic 
ball in the second circle, letiirns to fiist ciiclc 
and bounces the ball in this and Two catches it. 
Two repeats the same movcmcnl as One, who 


I CincLE Dodge Bau, (football size 2), 

Markings, A large circle, vaiying in size 
according to luimbci of playcis and then slrengtli 
and skill. Suggested measurements and teams 
are — 

Attackers — iG. 

Dodgeis — 8 (half the nuinbcr of attackers) 

Circle — 20-25 ft. in diaineter. 

The attackers stand outside the circle at equal 
distances from each otlici. T'lie dodgers stand 
inside the circle, (See Fig. 15.) 

Object of the Game. The attackers attempt to 
“hit out" with the ball as many dodgers as 
possible in the time allowed — 1^-3 minutes 
Each dodger so hit retiics from the game, and 
one point is scored by the attacking team. 

Rules ^ (i) The liit inust be a direct one. The 
dodger is not coimlcd out if tlie ball touclies the 
ground firit 

(2) Only one liil can be scored off one throw, 
even if the ball from one tliiow hits two dodgcis . 
the fust one hit is the one who rctucs ficjin the 
game. 

(3) The attacker's feet must be behind the 
line when tin owing at the dodgers. 

(4) Any dodger going outside the circle to 
dodge the ball is considcied out 

The Throw Players should be encouiaged 
to throw the ball m as speedily iis possible If 
tins IS not done the dodgers will have ample time 
to get into a safer position The best sort ol 
thiow, when attacking, is a one-handed one, 
with the arm swinging round tlie side of tlic 
body, aimed at the iiip-hcighL of LIlc dodgers. 

Fielding. All the altackcis should he on the 
alert watcliing the liall, and every effort must 
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be made to stop the ball and pick it up quickly 
and neatly, 

Reirieving the Ball. (1) Outside the Circle. 
Should the hall roll past the attackcis,tlie nearest 
one should run for it and throw it back to the 
nearest attacker, 

[z) I}i.si(ie the Cirde If the ball renmms in 
the chxle the attacker should run in fou 

it and ihroii) \i to one of her own side, In no case 
should an attackei, after retrieving the ball, 
run with it, even a step or two, to Ircr own 
place. 

Tadics. Diicct throws at dodgers who aie 
at the opposite side of the circle aie not usualty 
successful, as the length of the throw gives 
ample time for dodgiiigp Hie attackers should 
aim at passing the ball quickly and accurately 
between themselves to keep the dodgers on the 
niu and uncertain of the next move of the 
attackers. Then at a favourable moment, a 
quick dhcct hit at a dodger who has miscalcU’ 
latcd the position of the ball will generally be 
successful, 

2. Free End Ball, 

Pilch. (See Fig. 16 ) 

Length — ft. 

Width — 25-30 ft. 

Goal area — 3 ft. m width, 

Centre line— dividing pitch into two equal 
courts. 

Ajjpayaln ^ — a small footbalL 
Arranganeut of Players — 

{a) Catchers. Three of each team act as 
catcliers and stand in their own goal aica. 

[h) Defenders. Three of each team act as 
clcfendeis, and stand in their opponents' goal 
area ''inaikiiig" the catchers. 

(c) The rest stand half on each side of the 
ccntieline, two players of opposite sides standing 
together and ‘'marking*' one another. 

Sconng 0/ A goal is scored when a 

catcher , both feet within the goal area, catches 

or holds the baU, The ball may be received fiom 
a bounce, or a roll along the ground as well as 
£iom a direct tlirow (tins last to be the type of 
play to be encouraged). 

Stari of Game. The ball is bounced in the 
centre of the ground between two players of 
opposite sides, vvlio stand one on either side nf 


the ceiitic line facing their own goal area: all 
otlici pla3xrs must be 3 yd. away. After a goal 
is scored there is no pause in the play, the catcher 
iiiirncdiately throwing the ball out to one of 
her own side. 

Playing the Ball (i) There must be no ninniug 
or walking with the ball. 

(ii) The ball may not be held for more than 
tlnee seconds, nor may it be tlirown up, or 
bounced, and caught again by the same player. 


rtlue GoalAvpaj in which ays' Blu& 
Catchers and Red Defenders 
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Red Goal Area, tn which are Red 
Catchers and Blue Defends} s 

Fig, 16 
Free End Ball 

(iii) A player may not talte (snatch or push) 
the ball fiom another player. 

Penally. A fiee pass to the opposite side from 
the spot where the breach of rule took place, all 
other players to be at least 3 yd away. 

Ball Out of Court. The ball is thrown in from 
the point where it left the court by a player of 
the opposite side to the one who last touched it. 

3. Nine Court Net-dall 

Pitch. Tins IS a rectangle or square divided 
into nine equal courts. It may range in size 
from 4S-72 ft. each way (Fig. 17). 

Apparatus. Small football. 

AtrangeineiU of Teams, Two players, one of 
cither side, stand in each square. 
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Object of the Game. To scoie goals by netting 
the ball in the opponents’ goal 
Siari of the Game< At the commencement of 
the game, and after each goal, the game is 
started by a pass taken by one of the players in 
square 9, each side alternately takes this pass. 

Roiaiion of PI ay ei^s. After each goal the players 
more on clockwise to the Jicxt square, those in 
sqiiaie 9 going to square i 


5 
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BLUE GOAL 


Fig. 17 

"Nine Conti Net-ball 


holding a waste paper basket above her head 
when the attacking side is ready to shoot* 

(i) Tlie basket can he attached to a 11151 p or 
window pole 8^10 ft. from tlie end. Tins is 
somewhat heavy and tiring to hold, and for this 
reason is not satisfactoiy 

(c) A small hoop can be held liy a child 
vei-tically abuve the Jiead and tlic bah 
thiough this, Tliis will make the scoiing of goals 
a biinpler matter, but this is not altogethcL a 
disadvantage, as it eiisurcs lapid rotation of Llic 
players, and the re-staiting of the game in the 



Playing the Ball and Ball out of Court. As m 
Free End Ball. 

Thyotmtg for Goal. Any player may throw for 
goal. 

Position of Players. Playci s must keep within 
their own squai es. Penalty for player stepping 
ovei the line — a fice pass to her opponent. 

N.B. (i) Running with the Ball, Tins rule 
being a most difficult one for the children to 
observe, it is suggested that in the early stages 
of the game it be abandoned. As the players 
must keep withm the limits of their own courts, 
the running can never be excessive, and, as the 
tin owing becomes stronger and moie accurate, 
experience will piove that immediate throwing, 
rather than running with the ball, is the best 
tactics. 

(2) Goal Posts. If c Direct net-ball posts and 
lings are not available goals may be improvised 
as follows — 

(rt) A child can stand in ccnlic of end line 


centre, in itself an advantage witli inexperienced 
players. 

4. Danish Rounders (a Suiniiicr game). 

Apparaltis, A tennis or small lubber ball. 

Markings. (See Fig 18) — 

{a] The batting hue behind which stands the 
batting side, 

{h) Bowler's ciicle (or squai e), l yd, in dia- 
meter, about G ft from the line and opposite the 
first batsman 

(c) Bases — 4 ft, squaie T)ic fust base lu 
line with the battmgr line and S-10 ft. fioin the 
bowlei’s circle' the otliei tluee bases at the 
othci tlirec coiiieis of a sqiiaic whose sides aic 
about 30 ft. long. 

Number of Ptayers. Any numbci may plajq 
but more than twelve a side is not advisable 
(.V = baLsinen, OP = lieklci) 

Method of Play 1 he Imeler standing 111 Iiei 
circle and facing the hist batsman lliiovs the 
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ball upwards and towaids her. The bowling arm 
is kept straight and no attempt is made to give 
difftcuit balls K preiened the bowler's circle 
can be close to the batting Jine and the ball, 
held with the arm outstretched in front, can be 
thrown vertically upward about 3 ft. in the air. 
In practice, it sometimes happens that in tins 
method the proximity of the bowlei iaterfeies 
with the batsman's movements. 

The hatsmaJi, with the open hand or closed 
list, attempts to hit the ball as haid as she can, 
and whether she hits or misses it she must iLin 
Cor first base . 

fieldiug ike BalL The fielders iiave one duty 
only — io return the ball io the hoivley, who as soon 
as the ball is in her hands — one foot al. least being 
in her ciicle — calls "Now!'' 

A baisman is out — 

(f?) If the ball she has hit is caught by a 
fielder . 

(/?) If slie is not at a base, one font at least 


being grounded within it, when the bowlei calls 
‘^Novvl" 

Ruiiiimg from Base io Base 

(a) Any numbei of playeis may be at the 
same base. 

(b) A player may choose her own time foi 
rmining on to tlic next base, except when 
run lung foi first base. 

Scoring. A playei reaching tlic fouith base 
without being out scores one point for hei side, 

A Rounder is scoiecl and counts four points 
if the course be completed off one hit and the 
fourth base be reached bcfoie the bowler calls 
'^Now!" 

Note on Practices, The change over from 
batting to fielding should be made after each of 
the batting side has had a turn at hitting and 
a reasonable opportunity of 1 caching the fourth 
base and scoring a point. This will piobably 
mean that the first three players have two tviins. 
These should conic last in the next innings 


Knee-rarse PosUio?i 
— Cham Grflsp 
Position in Lute 

N'olc' This posilion 
can he used Jor a 
sUnplc hnee-raising 
movenieni, a hop- 
ping "on 

the spot,*' and a pro- 
gressive move If tent 
forward. Notice the 
good ptrsi lions of t 
and “j {from Ihelefi). 



Knees Fiifl lieiiding 
— in a Circle wiih 
/fniirfj Joined 

Note: Position of 
nrws — Dw elbows 
sfionid be bent, the 
hands at about 
shouJder-hvei. 
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hxcycising tn Ideal Conditions 
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T he aim of the teacher of organized games 
in the Junior Scliool should be to develop 
skill and proficiency lu these games by 
means of giaduated exercises, and, at the same 
time, to maintain interest and create an at- 
mosplierc of lively co-operation and enjoyment. 
The games lesson will prove dull and lifeless if 
the skilful players monopolize the stage to the 
discomagemciit of the less pioficient. TJic ^v'OIk 
should be planned so that all may paiUcijmtc 
in the games, tlie slower pupil being encouraged 
to take as active a shaic as the vStar performer. 

We cannot take Junior cliildren out into the 
playing-field straightway to play cricket and 
football* If our pupils are to take an intelligent 
interest in these games tlicy must develop a 
technique by means of caicfully giaduated 
prcpaiatory exercises and activities* Just as wc 
have a progressive course in our physical exci- 
else lessons so we maj" prepare oui children for 
our national games by encouraging them to 
participate in preliminary exercises which, 
while complete games in themselves, will tend 
to cultivate a higlicr standard of efficiency vvlien 
the major games aie playccL 
If oui oiganized games are well planned on 
scientific lines and conducted by enthui»iasiic 
tcachcis the indiflercncc and mcflicicucy of the 
weaker and slowei player will vanish, and all 
pupils will derive physical and mental enjoynicnt. 

It lias been iiigcd tlmt Junior organized 
games should be, as the teim implies, method- 
ically pkinued, and graded in self-contained 
activities according to the age and slcill of the 
pupils, it IS now our pin pose to set out, bucfly, 
a few suggestive exercises to be rcgaicled as 
pi ogress ive steps leading to ciicket and football. 
The football activ^itzes may be applied, witli 
simple adaptations, to hockey and its simplified 
form, shinty Many of thc*se games may be 
played in the school playgroniifl m districts 
where playing- 15 elds arc not available. Sixty 
minutes lieing the maximum lime gcneially 
available for oiganized games, the teaclici will 
lecognizc the absolute necessity of kcej)ing all 


his pupils fully occupied if the full physical aiul 
eduCtitioilai benefits arc to he deuved fimn the 
lesson 

I. Cricket 

There iire frequently many idlers wIllmi a 
school cdckcL luaioh is in progiess, batsnien 
and howici gcncially monopolizing the situation. 

To ovcicome this objection to curkei ys nn 
organized game the exercises should be planned 
so that all pupils take an active pai t thicmghoiii 
tlic le*s\son. In schools where teachers liavo given 
definite coaching m throwing and fielding this 
branch of our national game has ccasccl to be 
regarded as drudgery. At the cominencciiienl 
of each oigtiiiuccl games pciiod a few minutes’ 
pi act ICC in c ate lung should be given, the pupils 
being divided into gioiips. In the iilaygioiind 
tennis or sorho l)alls may be u^cd, but if the 
games take place in the jilaying-liekl com- 
position and cricket balls shnuld be iutioduccd 
as soon as possible. 

A Fielding Game 

A metliod ficqucidly adopted in coaching 
oldci boys m this all-imjioitaiil bixinch of the 
game is to line tliem up, in *scctions of seven or 
eiglit, at set intcivals along the edge of the field. 
To each section is aJloLtecl a baisjnaii wliose 
duty it IS to try to score boundanes by hitting 
a ball tlirougli the line of defence horn a dis- 
tance uf tu'enty or tliirty yaids. To .save time 
each batsman is provided with two oi thiee 
balls and the iicldeivS aie mstiucLcd to lob the 
balls back to the batsman. 

A Hniplcr but most cffectitx' plan foi coaching 
Junioi boys in fielding is to dispense with the 
batsmen and to have two sets of lioldeis. 

The ground is marked out as showii in Fig i, 
'Fhe jdavgronnd walls may foim p:i\{ (jf the 
1)011 ndaiies oi the playing aiea may be defined 
by using ciicket sunups oi fiags. Hie bouncing 
area ma)' be mtlicated by rljiilJ: lines ni by two 
St 
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tug-of-war ropes. Two couits will be icqnucd 
foi a large class. 

The object of tlie fieldeis is to tliroAV the ball 
so that It pitches in the bouncing aiea and 
crosses the back line of the opponents’ couit. 
The opposing ficldeis, arranged m two or moie 
lines, try to pievent a bonndaTy being scored, 
and in their tain try to pierce the defence of the 
other team A successful throw scores one point 


White tapes pegged m position, as shown in Fig. 
2, mark the area within which the ball should 
pitch. If the wickets arc parallel foui long 
tapes are easily fixed to serve the purpose. 

Each team consists of wicket-keeper, bowlei , 
and long stop at each end. A seventh boy may 
act as scoier 

The aim of the bowler is to pitch the ball m 
the space between the tapes and to hit the 
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Fig. I 

A Fielding Game 


and, ill ordei to make the game as biislc as pos- 
sible, not moie than one step with ball in hand 
slionkl be allowed Scouts may be posted at 
each end to return tlic ball after a point lias 
been scored. A definite number of points may 
be decided on hefoichand as the winning scoic, 
or a time limit may be arranged 

Bowling Practice 

To give as much practice as possible in this 
blanch of the game and to maintain the interest 
of all the pupils several pitches should he set 
out side by side at intervals of 5-10 yd., ac^ 
cording to tlie space available, For Juniors the 
length of the pitcli should not exceed 18 yd, 
Playground stumps set in a wooden stand aie 
recommended as being most easily set up. 


wicket. Tliicc points arc scored when tlicse two 
conditions me fulfilled and one point when the 
ball is pitched correctly without hitting the 
stumps. When the ball has passed fiom wicket 
to wicket twelve times, i.e. when each bowler 
has completed an over, the w'icket-lcecpeis 
become bowlers and the long stops move up to 
become wicket Jcccpcrs, the displaced bowlers 
taking their places. 

Batting Practice 

Most boys desire to excel as batsmen. A 
beginning may be made by giving an elemental y 
idea of the chief strokes all batsmen should 
liave at their command Net practice is out oi 
the question in the majority ol schools, but a 
few pieliminauy exeicises, tending to produce a 
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coirect batting technique, may be given at the tlie lci>soin Tim class is divided into llirt'e or 
commencement of each games peiiod. M^ith {oui groups under leadcis, each gioup Jiaving 
stump or stick in lieu of bat the boys may its own pitch and au adequate supply of the 
practise forward and back pJay, strokes to the necessary utensils. The boys in each group aie 
''off*' and strokes to the *'on/* they may begin numbeied, each boy keeping the same nuiubci 
to form an idea of tlie importance of keeping a Lhrougliout the season. TJiis gives the batting 
stiaight bat. order, tlie last boy in each team being the fust 



Fig. 2 

Field Sel /or Bonhug Pr(^ciUr 


The aveiagc boy is anxious to adopt the wickct-lcccpei . 1 he lickhnien occupy the con ect 
coriccL style, but this drill must not be allowed fielding positions and cacli boy in luiii bowk an 
to become irksome or uninteresting '^'the play's over. 

the tiling/' cspccmliy for Jiiniois Single wicket rs p)a 3 'L‘d, but a batijinan^ when 

'Wdien cnckel is adopted as an organized game uuijnng, may Ije jmL out at cither cmuI. Each 
the difficulty is to keep all the boys employed lioy bats foi, say, five minutes unless he is out 
and to ensure that the less skilful playci gets a twice bcfoie the expiiation of that lime. I'oi 
fair share of the game Match play fails to each time out foiii uiiis aie deducted fiom the 
acl licve this. batsman 's scoi e . 

The wiitev has found tlie following method of "1 lie ictiiing batsman becomes ivjck el -keeper 
[jrovidmg batting piactice woiks admirably, — he lias the pads on^ — and at eveiy chiinge oI 
cacli pupil being actively employed throughout batsman each lieldoi moves to llio next position. 
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If it is considered necessaty the boys may take 
■tiUTis in acting as umpire-scorer. 

When the teaclier considers tlio pupils suffi- 
ciently piolicient an occasional match between 
the teams may be played on the "knock-out'" 
principle, A. v. B, C v, D, the winneis of the first 
match playing the winneis of the second for 
the championship. Tlicse matches, of couise, 
would be played under the correct lules, which 
are always to be found in the scoring book 

II , Football 

The following competitive games, complete 
in themselves, arc intended to seive as coaching 
cxGicises in passing, trapping, beading, dribbling, 
and shooting, the main activities in football. 



Fig. 3 

A Passing Game 

Passing Game 

The vueiTihcYs of each teaiTi ate aiiangctl at 
convenient inteivals i\\ two lines about 5 ycl. 
apart. Thus, four tetiins will require eight lines. 
At a given signal the ball is passed to and fro, 
from No i to No a and so on, till it leaches llie 
last boy. It IS then rctnincd in the same manner 
till it readies No. i, who lioJds it above his 
head. 


No pass may be made from within the parallel 
lines, which may be defined by fiags at each end 
of the course. The players will soon leaui to 
pass accurately and "fnst time" whenever 
possible. 

Passing Relay 

When the boys have practised the Passing 
Game they may attempt a relay passing game. 

The membeis of each team arc lined up in 
pairs. When the signal is given the fiist pan of 
each team sets off, the ball being passed fioiu 
one to the other an agreed number of times ovei 
a set distance, the passing being repeat ed 011 
the letuni journey The second pans of each 
team take up the lace, and so on till each pair 
lias competed. The team fiist finishing the 
double coLiise is the ivinner 

Circular Trapping and Heading 

Practice in trapping and heading may be 
given m circular games These games arc not 
competitive. The teams aie ai ranged in circles 
with a boy at each centre, 'fhe ball is kicked 
fiQin the centre to each boy m turn, starting 
with No. I, whose duty it is to trap it and return 
it as quicldy as possible to the centre 

For heading pi act ice the circle should be 
considerably small er. 

Dribbling Relay 

Effective ball contiol is not easily taught to 
young boys. The relay game heie described has 
proved successful in cultivating accurate contiol 
ill many school teams and is advocated by more 
tlian one tiainer of promiaent league teams. 

Stumps or skittles are set up at irregular 
inteivals in as many lines as theic aie teams. 
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The No, I of each team dribbler the ball between 
each maik, ending the end mailc and rcturmng 
to the staitmg point iii a similar path. Hci c the 
ball IS passed to No. 2, who follows the same 
route. Each member of a team follows in tuin 
and the team which first completes the course 
the requisite number of times is the winner, 

As an exercise prcliminnry to tlii^ competitive 
relay game the tcachei may prefci to set out 


between Uie opposing shoolci.v, wlni ir}' lo score 
a goal without ciossmg tlie 5yd. line, the re- 
luaindcL acting as joint goalkeepers. 

All the pla3'er‘> arc actively engaged and the 
shooteis should be changed often cnougli to 
allow every boy a turn, The defenders may 
Jack, head, 01 throw the bail to their team 
shooters, ivho aie not al!oux*d lo chaigc or 
obstruct one another. If the ball crosses the 



Fig. 5 

Off lo Organized Gamc*t 
Tfte Siiimps are med Co tnai/i boumlatics 


three 01 four circular couises of obstacles to be 
luiiiidcd. If each team of, say, ten boys is 
provided with five tennis balls a greater iiumbci 
of pupils may be actively engaged, since they 
may follow each other roiincl the course at 
convenient inteivals. 

Goal Shooting 

Tlie teams line up behind oi^posite goal lines, 
20-30 yd apart. The players take iiiiiis in 
pairs as shooteis, standing on a line 5 yd. horn 
the opponents' goal. The scout throws tJm hall 


side lines it is thrown into the middle of the 
shooting court by (jnc of the scouts. 

A definite nuiuber of goals may be fixed as 
the 'Winning scoic, 01 the side leading at the 
end of i(ic game may he legaided as liie 
winnci s. 

Practice jor Match Play 

^Vhcn llu* boys have had some inaclice in 
passing, diibbling, and shooting, they may he 
alIow(‘(l to inactise foi iiiaUli play. 

'JJie methoil grnt'jaJlv ndoiJleil is Lliat in 
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Fig. 6 

Goal Shooting 


^vluch five forwards strive to pieice tlie defence 
offered by the tlnec half-backs and a goal- 
keeper, two boys being stationed behind the 
goal to ictiini the halliiiLo pluy> 
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Fig. 7 

Pyaelice for Match Piny 

This game affoids excellent tiainiiig, and if 
the sides are changed liequenLly both attack 
and defence receive their clue shaie oC attention. 


Four goals will be leqmred if all the nieml^crs of 
a class are to participate in tills practice 
We aic indebted to Mr, S F Gill, ExTliair- 
uian of the English Scliools* F,A, for the lol low- 
ing hints — 

HINTS ON Tllli CrAnU 
To OoAhKECriSKS 

Where possible, always use yarn Uai\d«; they iLrc 
much safer than feet Watch tlic gntnc closely 

Nevc\ waste time' punch oi kick at once — not 
aiiywhcie or anyhow, biiL to one ot your own side on 
Lhc wings 

Practise ininclimg— swinging and straight, also 
kicking— the place kick and drop Icicle particnlail> 

Don’t cany or hang on to the ball The fiisL is not 
allowed, the second is dangejoiis to your team ns well 
as yourself 

Clothe )’Oiiisclf warmly abouL the body, but don't 
wcai Loo many gaiinents. Don’t loigcL your gloves, 
and lemeniber that a cap is veiy useful foi shading the 
eyes 111 hi iglit weather, 

To Backs 

Don’t liesitaio, luck Jiard oi use yoiii head and get 
ol the bah, to the wings if possible, at once. 

Protect your godlUeepei, but give him plenty of 
room lo see all that is going on, 
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Don't t)c aliaid Lo tackle "Go in" as often and as 
quickly as possible, and remember yoiii weight may 
sometimes, if faiily used, Le of service to you If 
beaten, fallow and worry 

If youi fellow back is tackling, "covei " him Always 
tackle on the inside and nevci turn your back, 

To atop or iilay a ball, when awkward for the foot, 
reinembci yon have a chest, head, and knees 
''Take the man'' when the goalkecpci is cleaung, 
and leL your half do the same foi you 
Do not keep the ball too loiv when defondiiig — it gives 
the attaclc bettor opportunities. 

To Halves 

Never lose your man j if beaten, Li y again Help your 
backs by “ taking the man " 

Keep well up with youi fonvaids anti "feed" them 
Ciiicfiiily 

Keep the play well opened out by cross jjassing. Jt 
worries the opposing defence Never lose a chance of a 
good ihot 

Don't forget the outside man When passing to 
him pul the ball along the line jusl m front of him 
Sec that your fouvards arc not off-side when you 
pass 

Don't pass back unlcs>s absolutely Coiced. 

To Forwatids 

Keep the ball low when attacking. Don't be selfish 
The " ouisides" should "make ground," and centre 
haid and low when the back comes out to meet them 
The "jnsulcs"’ sfiould always follow up closely, wait for 
a pass or centre, and at once work towards the goal- 
mouth If unable to shoot, pash the ball in position 
for another to shoot. 

Practise receiving a ball fiom high and low; also 
be able to "take" 01 shoot a ball ori theriin, 

Keep your place and the ball will come to yon , 
waste no time, get away with it at once, draw the 
defence lo yourself, and then pass Always shoot (or 
the far x)ost 

EXPLANATION OF PULES 
Tiik Tirnow In 

The new rule reqiihcs that a playci shall s Land behind 
the line when throwiiig-in the ball. 

The objectsi of this change are to give the player a 
wide I vision of the immedTHte field 0/ play and lo permit 
linn to face the dii action in which lie wishes to tliiow 
Uie ball He must, hoirever, sDIl liocp a part of botli 
feet on the giound and throw, with both luiiuls, over 
tlic liead 

The Off-side Rule 

The new rule rcquiies lliat there iiceil only be two 
opponents in fionl of a playci, to 5)1 event him from 
being off-side, if he receives the ball 111 his opponents' 
liair 

His position IS judged at the time the ball was 
played to hi 111 and not at the time he receives it. 

He cannot be off-side if he leceives the ball in his 
own half; if the ball was last played by an opponent, 
from a goal kick 01 cornci kick, or if l\e is behind the 
ball when it was last played. 


Fuee Kicks 

A goal can beacoicd direct from a (icc kick awarded 
loi : Liippiiig, kicking; ati iking or jumping lit a player, 
intcntjonal lianclinig; liolding or ,111 opponent : 

violent or dangerous charging; charging fioiu helnnd, 
unless intentionally ohst meted , 01 a. corner luck 
A goal cannot be scored from a kick off or goal kick 
01 a flee kick awarded for* playing the ball a sccunU 
time after a throw'in, fiec luck 01 penalty kick, off- 
side, cai lying by goalkeeper; WTongfully cliaiging 
godlkecpci, playing ihc hall before touching the 
gi Guild aftei being thrown flown , ball not kicked 
forwaid fioni apeiiciUy kick, ni impiopcr thiow-iii 

The Penal IV Kick 

This IS a free kick, fioiu which a goal can he scored, 
awarded in the penalty aica The kick must l)o taken 
fioin tlie penalty spot imd kicked foiward 
Players arc not required to st.iiid hehtud the hail, 
but may take up tlicir position anywhere outside the 
penalty atea, ro ycl from the briP, but within the 
field of play. 

The opponents’ goalkeeper must remain still and not 
advance beyond his goal line. 

Should the ball hit the goal post or bar and icbountl, 
the playci ^^dlo played it must nol play it again, or a 
fjce kick will he aivrirdecl- 

POfNTS FOR PLAYERS 
A PlACL Kick is a kick at the ball while it is on the 
gi'OUiMl 111 Lhc ccnLie of the field of play ft musl be 
taken m the dncction of the opponents' goal line. 

The penalty kick must he forward, A fiQo kick may 
be taken lu any direction 

A place kickj a free kick, or a penalty kick niwbt not 
be taken until the reteice has given the signal. 

A goal Icick may be taken in any direction the 
kickcr chooses. 

The hall must not be on the move when n free kick 
taken Ficc kicks must be taken witliouc delay, 

A goal may be scoicd direct from a comer kick. 

The corner llagstaff must not be removed, even for 
tlic convenience of a player taking a corner kick 
No oppoiieiit may he withm ro y<\ of the ball when 
a goal ui coinei kirk is taken This rule applies to all 
flee kicks 

The wiioiL of the hall must be ovci the goal Imc or 
tonch line hoh/ic iL n out ol play 
If a biill IS not thrown in piopeily the rcfcicc inuht 
give a free hick A goal Ciiniiol be stoieil fioiu tins 
hick 

Canying by the goalUccpvi is taking innic Llum iw'n 
steps while liokliug the ball, or bciuiicing it on the hand 
A goalkccpei must nut he charge 1 1 except when lie is 
liokluig the bail, or w'hcn he is obstructing an opponent, 
01 when he has passed nutsulc the goal aica. 

A player must not be chaigcd fiom behind unless he is 
mteutmnally ohsLi acting an opponenL Cliaigmg must 
not be pcuaii?cd unless it is violent or dfiugcrons 

A placet is not allowed to phiy the ball until it has 
touched the ground, when dioppcd hy the leferec aftci 
ate m poi ai y siispi'ns loii 

Hoot studs must be louiul. not less tiuui \ in in 
duinieter. and in no case couil.iI nr pointed 
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^'V¥TyKY teach swimming?" is a Jegi- 
VW tiinate (luestioii. The answei is 

▼ T tliieefolcl ■ to give exeicisc and leci ca- 
tion and, most important oi all, to enable 
dnUUeu to be safe when in, or neai, water. 
Swimming is one of the few foims of exeicise 
in which nui^ctes can gain full strength and yet 
leniaiii supple and un distorted. Swiinining 
develops the lieait and lungs; increases the 
clhciency of the neivons system av\d improves 
ilio geneial muscular tone. Qiiklieii, whilst 
learning to s\Yiin, develop self-confidence m 
a new element, and later, self-ieliancc as skill 
incieases. Swimming also pioinotes habits of 
cleanliness which make foi a healthier as well 
us a stiongei child. 

Not only slioiilcl swimming be taught at 
school for its excellent pliysical effects, but 
also lor its social advantages in latei life 
It 13 oi'ie o{ the ioims of exeicise that has a 
real value not only in school, but m adult life. 
It is a spoi t which is cheap, requiiing no expen- 
sive oquipment iioi elaborate auaiigements, and 
one whicli can be enjoyed alone, or in company, 
with either sex and with people of any age 

If you are teaching only a few child len, then 
the youngci they start the licttci, provided that 

LAND 

If land chill is taken beCoic the visits to the 
batlis begin, it is possible for the movements to 
be peifoimed automatically and this will 
inciease confidence. If the swiinniing lessons 
aic to be given in the open air, make eveiy 
cffoit to teach land elnll beforehand, as it is 
usually too cold to teach fundamental positions 
oil the batli side or in the water. Plan your 
land drill to avoid too much pi one or supine 
work at any one time, and take breathing 
exercises only foi shoit periods. Ihom the hist 
lessons, malce it clear to the childicu that the 
piopolliiig movements are tliose which aie made 
ill the opjiosiLe cliiection to that in whicli they 
will be liiivclhfig; oLhcnvisc they will tend to 


the water level is such that they can stand up 
in the bath, other wise they must bo taiiglit 
indivulu^iUy, Tf you are teaching a class of 
children the water depth will determine the 
s Lai ting age, but between uine and eleven years 
is usually found smtablc* 

General Principles 

Land diill will be found to be a useful basis 
on which to build class teaching of swimming 
piovided that it is not laboured The stroke to 
be taught to non-swimrners will depend on the 
teacher's own preference, and some will teach 
front crawl and others breast stroke first The 
less experienced teacher will, perhaps, be inoic 
familiar witli tlie breast strolce than with the 
Cl awl and so will teach it to beginners with more 
confidence. It is a stioke, too, in which the 
haad is clear of the water, arxl the children see 
wheie they aie going- Other strokes can then 
be taught, depending on the scheme to which 
the teacher is working; for instance, back- 
stroke leg kick must be taught to classes 
preparing foi the Elemental y Certificate of the 
Royal Life Saving Society, As soon as a stiokc 
is maistcicd, diving practices slioiild begin. 

DRILL 

apply theii effort at the wrong time. In the 
same way, they should relax as much as possible 
ill the lecoveiy movements Land drill can be 
very successfuHy accompanied by singing, 
giamophone iccoids or piano playing, and thus 
a rhythmical, as well as a mechanical stiokc 
may be achieved (Diagiam i). 

In a small classioom, strokes and diving can 
be clemonstiatcd with cardboard figuies, jointed 
with paper clips. 

Pupils should be encoiiraged to learn how to 
l^feathc out imdci the water at home, d'his 
can be done by filling a bowl witli watci nnil 
putting a mill or in the bottom, and so learning 
how to blow bubbles while keeping the eyes open. 
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Breast Stroke: Land Drill 

Arms — Staiiding or Prone 

** Ready," Aims foiward at sljoulcler level, 
palms facing downwaids^ hands slightly cupped, 
thumbs touching 

Count One or ''PnsW Push the arms side- 
ways downwards until approximately a light 
angle is {ormed between the aims, with hands 
slightly cupped and turnecl outward. (This 
is the only propelling movement in the arm 
stiolcc.) Counteract any tendency /oi the old- 
fashioned wide sn^cep-round of tlie aims. 

Count Two or "'BendR Pend the elbows into 
the sides and bring the hands together under 
the chill, palms down (lecovciy movement). 

Count Three ot ^^FonmrdT Push the aims 
forwaid to the Ready" position (lecoveiy 
movement). 

Count Four or Glide " No movement (iclax). 

Breathing Combined with Arm Movement — 

Standing and Prone 

Coinii One and Two or ” IiihahT Head is 
lifted as the aims aie pressed down, and a 
breath is taken in audibly through the nose or 
mouth 

Count Three and Four or Exhale T Head is 
lowered and the breath is exlialed audibly 
thioiigli the nose or montli, as the aims aie 
pushed Jonvanh 

Legs — Standing 

Count One or ''Nothing/' No movement 
(relax; the legs aic togetliei in the "Glide" 
position). 

Coirnt Two or ''Bend/' Bring one foot up, 
with the knee turned well out, tlie licel touching 
the other knee, and the toe pointed outwaids 
(recoveiy movement) 

Count Three or " Wide, Together^ Thiow the 
leg out sideways, and with a circular movement 
bung it smartly to the othei one (propelling 
movemeni) Point out that thcie are two 
rnovenicnti, here, a widening and a bringing 
together, and it is tlie lattci that is the propelling 
one, Tf tliis is not made cJeai some pupils tend 
only to bend and sL retell the knees again 
witbouL any leg kick 
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Count Four or Glide " No inovoiueiit 
(j elax) 

I'ust work one legseveial times and tlicn the 
olhei, tlien alternately, but always fo foiu' 




Diagiiam r 

counts. If the balance is diflicult, let the class 
work in paiis with shnnldei gias»p. 

Legs — Pron e 

The class support tlioinseives acioss apj)nt<L- 
tus or backs. 

Count One or '' Nothing^ No nnn'rinent 
(relax). 

Count Tioo or "BciuF' The feet air bi ought 
up witli the heels together, and knees and toes 
aie turned out to innn a diamond sSiape (iccov- 
eiy movement) 

Coitiif Thee or "Itif/e, Vogcltur/' The legs 
arc thrown out sideways with a ciroulai movi^- 
ment and the extended legs aie bi ought liJicibly 
togcthei (pi o poll nig nun'cmciU) 

Count Four or "(rhde'' No movement 
(udax). 

/I r/as and Ltg\ ( onibiucd — .^tanduii^ 

" Remly '* bland wiili leel logeLlu u and nuns 
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liclcl forwaid at shouldei level (aiini> and 
relax). 

ComU One or ‘^Push.” Push the aims side^ 
ways and downwards (pTopolling movement 
foi aims, legs relax), 

CqiuU Iwo or Betid/' A bent position foi all 
limbs, elbows l^ent to the sides, and one knee 
bent (iccovciy movement Eoi aims and legs). 

Count Thr^e or *'Wid&, Together/* A push for 
all limbs , arms push foi ward and one leg pushes 
out to the side and down to the standing leg 
(lecoveiy movement foi arms and propelling 
movement loi legs) 

Connl Pour of' "'Ghde/' No movement 
(relax aims and legs,) 

Take tins practice to music or singing, using 
nnrseiy rliyines, or other well-known Innes 
that fit the exetcisc (four-four time). 

Arms and Legs find Breathing Couihined — 

Standing and Prone 

Short piacticc only should he taken, getting a 
rhythmical complete stioke in the pupils' own 
time (Diagiain 2). 




Front Cratol: Land Drill 

Because of the diffeic'iice in tlio physique of 
pupils, it will be lound that when the slioke is 
attempted in the water, it will vaiy very 
considerably as legards the timing of the legs, 
the aim movement and the geneial poise of 
the body in tlie watei However, tlio following 
general cxeicisos can l^e perfoimed by all at 
liiht, and then the individual’s own style can be 
allowed to develop latcM, 


/] rnis — Standi } ig 

1. Stalling Avith one aim overhead^ and one 
at the Side, ciicle the arms foi ward Avith 
clenched lists. (This is a pi el ini in ary exercise 
foi mobilizing the shouldei joint.) 

2. With one arm fouvaid at shoulder level, 
the elbow slightly bent, thumb m line with nose, 
and fingers slightly cupped, pull arm down, 
still slightly bent, under centre of body (pio- 
pelting inovemcnt). Lift hand near thigh, with 
little finger leading, and Avitli the thumb down ; 
sw in g arm fov ward (1 eco very movemen t) . W ork 
this arm continoiisl}', and then tlie othei one 
alone 

3. Staiting with one arm forward at shoulder 
level, and the other one at the side of the thigh, 
woik both aims, taking one to three counts 
for each arm to leach the starting position of the 
other, and four to six counts to complete the 
movement 

Arms — Prone, Support the legs on the floor, 
arch the body, and repeat with botli arms woik- 
iug. 

Breathing. The easiest form of breathing to 
teach in the land drill and early swimming stages 
is the unilateral. In this the head is turned 
either to the right or left, but not both, and then 
forward. The breath is inhaled through the 
mouth as the arm on the side is lecoveiing; 
that is, if the head is turned to the left, it will be 
under the left aim. The head is then turned 
foi ward, as soon as the liand is level vvith the 
shoulder, and the breath is exhaled. 

Legs — Standings Brace up on the standing 
leg, with the toe o[ the himging leg turned 
iiiwaids and doAvnwards with a relaxed ankle. 
Swing this leg fiom the hip, foiwaicl and back- 
Avaid, to a count of six, keeping tlie knee 
straight without being stiff, Tliis can bo taken 
to music, thiee-foQi tunc 
Legs — Prone. The class suppoit themselves 
acioss apparatus 01 backs, and lower and laise 
alternate legs, working fiom the hips with no 
stiftiicss in knee 01 ankle, 

Anns and Legs Combined — Prone. The body 
should be aiclied, with the head and Jieels up. 
The complete movement of the two arms should 
syncluonize with the six leg beats. 

Arms and Legs and Breathing Combined— 
Prone. 'Ihe head is tunied to the left to inhale 
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whilfi f-lio lc[l aim is recuvciiiiK'. TJie head is 
tlieii till lied forwaid, and tlic liieaLli exhaled 
foi the lemaindei of t)ie sliokc (Diagram 3). 

Coaching Points. In these jaacLiccs, it should 
be pointed out that the piopclliiig powoi is 
gained by the under- water pull of the aims 
and the diivc of tlic legs. The lelaxation of the 
arms during the 1 ecu very luov^eniciit should be 
stiessed. 

Back Crawl: Land Drill 

A rms —Sianding 

I One aim held oveihcacl and one at the 
side, with clenched lists; ciiclc? the aims 
backwaids altciiudcly, in older to mobilize the 
shniildei joint 

jt. One tum held ovciiiead, somewhat obli- 
quely, with 11 1C palm lacing the ground, and Huger 
lips pointed to the side. 
Scoop with this cupped hand 
baclwaids and downwaids, 
until the thigh is reached 
(propelling movement) 
Turn the hand so that the 
back iaces the thigh, and 
with the little linger leading, 
swing it up to the staiLing 
position (lecoveiy move- 
ment). 

3. One aim held obliquely 
ovci head with the paliii fac- 
ing downwaids, and the 
other aim wifcii the bad; of 
the hand touching the thigh. 
Change each aim into the position of the other, 
counts tme to tluce, and back to the ataitiug 
position, counts foui to six, 

ByeaUiiJig As the face will be clcai of the 
watei 111 this stroke, the biea tiling need not 
be stiessed. In the leaning-back ])iactice on 
benches 01 cluiiis, sec that all pupils breathe 
easily, as it is a strong abdominal excicise unless 
W(A[ supported 

Li*gs — Supposed. Sit well f 01 ward on the edge 
of a chan, leaning against the back of it, 01 on 
the benches or backs with slioiilder support. 
Lift the legs off the giouiKk and wLLli the toes 
tnrncil slightly inwauls, swing the legs up wauls 
and downwaids al Lei na tidy to a coiinl ol six. 

{tnd Legs Comhined — Standing. WalK 





backward to a count of six that synch ionizes 
with the two aim movements. 

/Inns and Ltigs Combined — Supported. Sit 
on the edge of a chaii, 

01 on the benches or 
backs with shoiildei sup- 
poit, lift the legs a short 
chstanco off the giound and 
woik them with the aims 
to a count of six (Dia- 
gram 4). 

Coaching Points. In this 
sLiokc the body is a little 
inchued at the hips, and 
the knees aie not gcneially 
held as straight 'as in the 
front Cl awl The propelling 
action IS deiived Iiom the 
scoopin g ac t ion o f the hands 
and aims under the water 
and fiom the diivc of the Diagrai^i 4 
legs. Tlie aims should be as relaxed as possible 
m the recovery movement. 



Bach Stroke : Land Drill 


Legs — Standing. Stand on tlie left leg, and 
tinning the right knee outward, lift the right foot 
off the ground about six inches, and about one 
foot behind the left leg. Then, with a ciiciilai 
kick, stiaighten the knee and biing the foot back 
beside the left one. Repeat with the other leg. 
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Legs — Supported Sit on the edge of a chair 
leaning against the back ol it, or on benches or 
backs with shouldei suppoit, and raise both 
logs straight forwaid, then bend at the knees, 
paiting the knees comfoiiably but not moic than 
a foot, until approximately a right angle is 
foimed at the knee joint, keep the feet togctlici. 
The legs should then be cwo.led on tw aids and 
upwards, with the knees iLirning iiiwaids so as to 
bring the legs back to the slaitmg position 
(Diagiam 5), 
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Breathing As foi the back ciawl. 

Coaching Points. It is essential that land- 
dull piactice of this leg kick is taken, as if it is 
fii5t attempted in the water it is almost invaii- 
ably an inverted breast-stroke kick, in which 
the knees are never tnrnecl inward. 

Safety Measures 

It is easy to relax but very cliflicult to tighten 
up youi discipline, so start as you mean to go 


using good judgment as to ihcii capabilities. 
Ncvei let youi pupils attempt to swim in deep 
water before they aie capable o[ doing so, and 
you aic leady to supeivise them. When pupils 
can swim the equivalent distance in widths, 
all attempts to swim the length should start at 
the deep end. The child should walk down the 
steps and. swim close to the bath side towards a 
pole or rope held out in fiont by the teacher. 
If necessaiy a shoiig swimmei can swim 
alongside as well. Never let moie than one pupil 



Fig. 3 

Land DnlL Back Crawl — Sapported Leg Sirohe 


oil, Tcaciung a class to swim without good 
discipline is not only di hi cult but dangcious. 
Particulai care is needed if the class is taught 
ill the open an , 

Use the whistle as a dehnito signal foi the 
class to stop work and listen to you Giils 
liearing this signal should lift then* caps Irom 
their ears, If some swimmcis are m deep water 
they should go the the bath side. Curb any 
noisiness, umuliness or horse play fiom the 
fiisl lesson. ^lakc any oflender instantly gel 
out and get dressed, as it is usually necessaiy to 
do this only once. 

Give the class coiiddencc in yon as a teacher by 


at a time altcmpt to swim in doe[) wat(^2. If 
there are scveial wailing t<» swim the kngtli, then 
be sure that the one in IionL lias zeucliod shallow 
Welter before the next one stai Is 

If you enter the water with a cla*ss of iion- 
swimincis. you should have ^outeonc <?hc 
watching oil the side as it is impossrblo to sot* 
ail yotu pupils when in the hath. 

Wlicie possible the teacher should went old 
clothes or a bathing costunie so tliat she doesn't 
mind getting wet, and in an eineigency can enter 
the watci. Even if the toachei is not a gooLl 
swimmei, slie should i^e fannhai witli tiic prac- 
tice of aUifKial lespiiaLUHi, and knosv wiieie ah 
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the safety devices, such as poles, buoys and hoolcs 
aie stored. The teacher should not allow her 
class to swim immediately after a heavy meal 

Hygiene 

Be foie any class visits the balli the teachei 
should give a preliinuiaiy talk on hygienic 
piacLices to be earned out there Pupils should 
not be allowed to bathe with open wounds, 
spots oil the body, catanli and such like. 

Classes of childieii should be lined up and 
inspected if there is any doubt about their clean- 
liness, The lav atones should be shown to tliein 


and they should not be so luiiried into the water 
tliat theie is not time to visit them if necessaiy. 
Tins is of special importance if the class has had 
a bus 01 tram journey to reach the baths. 
TJie foot bath should be used by all, and the 
shosvei too, if possible, bcfoie entering the 
water The orderly and cleanly use of cubicles 
and dressing rooms should be observed. Giih 
sliould weal swimming caps The lesson time 
should not be prolonged beyond half an houi, 
and twenty minutes is long enough for 
non-swimmeis. On leaving the watei the 
class should have cold showers and then chess 
quickly. 


WATER PRACTICE 


Examples of Confidence-gaimng 
Exeiches 

These aie useful in makuig the class feel at 
home in the watei. When the pupils realize 
the buoyancy of the watei and its power to 
support them on the surface, these exercises 
need not be laboured at the expense of the 
stroke piactices, as they can often be made into 
game-like exercises. 

1. Overgiasp facing the rail, and jump up and 
doNN'n getting the shoulders wet. 

2. Overgiasp facing tlie rail, put the face in 
the water and look at the bottom of the bath, 

3. Overgrasp facing the rail, give four little 
jumps and duck the liead right under the watei 
on five. 

4. Walk away from batii side, holding part- 
ner's hand, and back again. 

5. Walk in ai ank aci oss tlie batii holding li ancls. 

6. Walk with pai tner to make a circle in tlie 
middle and back to own place again. 

7. Undergiasp with back to the rail and splash 
with the legs into the middle of the bath. 

8. Holding on to the rail with one hand, 
blow bubbles under the water. 

9. Walk about alone, using the aims to help. 

10. Walk to make circles of a ceitaui nuinbei, 
walk round, jump on the spot, duck undei, 
"Pep goes tlie WeaseT' and such-like. 

11. Walk into a maze, all holding hands. 

12. hollow my leatlcr, liaiuls on shouldcis of 
Vine m bont. 


13. Waist support in pairs, and maik time 
with hands on lail. 

14. Half the class hold hands sideways, foi 
the other half to weave m and out. 

15. All duck under a bamboo pole held at 
water level. 

Progressive Methods of Teaching 
the Prone Position 

1. Waist Support, Oveigiasp lail and odd 
numbers pvactisc standing up from this position 
by throwing the head backward, bending the 
knees up to the chest and putting the feet down 
flat on the bottom. 

2. Waist Support, Overgiasp lail with inter- 
locked thumbs, odd numbers Iceep the hands 
together and quietly let go of the rail, put 
their bands into the water, and then without 
haste, put the hands back on the rail again. 

With extremely neivoiis pupils the teachei 
may need to hold then hands, and so lower them 
into the watei, and then put them back oji the 
lail again. 

3. Waist Suppoit Overgiasp lail with inter- 
locked thumbs, repeat two, and then even 
11 umbel s take one step away from the rail, 
supporting the odd numbers in the pi one 
position. 

4. Waist Suppoit Repeat tbicc, with even 
numbeis walking several steps away fioin tlic 
bath side. 

3. The "Glide." With aims in the "Ready’ 
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position, odd imrnbeis put one foot fldt on tlic 
batli side and push off with it, letting the other 
leg leave the bottom, and so glide out to tlicii 
partners. After tJic first attempts, encourage 
pupils to put their faces in the water 

Progressive Methods oj Teaching the 
Supine Position 

I. Waist suppoit, aims at the side, toes 
tucked under the lail Odd niimbeis practise 
standing up from this position, by raising the 


by saying, " Places— cl uni go ! WJiu is liist'^'* 
It is necessaiy to vaiy the length of the pause so 
that pupils aie always kopt on the alert and do 
not aiUicipate such corniuands 
^ When even nuinbcis aic standing on the left 
side of their partneis, at the change ovci add 
numbers need not walk round IJicni, hnt will 
support fiom the light side. In the pi one and 
supine positions, see that pupils aic lichi in tlie 
water, as in the eaily stages then partneis 
tend to hold them half out of the watci. 

Discourage any attempts tn Unn sideways 



Fig "4 


head and drawing the Icnees up to the chin 
and putting the feet down flat on the bo L Loin. 

2-4. Waist suppoit, anus at the side, toes 
Lucked undei the rail. Repeat the prone 
practices in tlie supine position. 

5, Odd nuinbeis glide to tJieir pni tneis in tlie 
pi one position, but turn ovci into the supine 
position before 1 caching them. 

6. Odd numbeis, with feet against the bath 
side, push off Avith aims at sides, 01 tluown 
overhead, so as to glide in the supine position 
to tlieir paitncrs. 

Coaching Points, The supine position, and 
how to stand up from it, is taught when the 
pupils have masleied the breast stiokc and aie 
piepaiing to loam a back stioke. 

Ill these practices, encouiage pupils to cliange 
over quickly and yet safely. This can be done 


horn these positions in older to clutch at the 
supporting paitnci (l)iagiam 6). 

Progress Clidch In Lea cl dug any sU<ike, 01 
part of a stioke, it is necessary to chock t'lu'h 
indivkUial pupil's jirogiuss 

The pux}ils aie lined up along the luith side 
and niimbeicd. The odd miitifieis swim acioss, 
then the even niiiubeis, so that general comments 
can be made. Later on, each pupil swims the 
width in turn so that the teacher can make 
inclividnal coimnents. If the class is a Inigo one, 
and time is shoit, then each pupil need swim 
only half'W'ay across before the next tino sl.ii 

Breast Stroke: Water Practice 

Amt Strohe 

I, Pupils sland with their backs Lo the baili 
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side, lean foiwaid, 01 laieel clown, 11ni.1l Uicii 
shouUlcis and chins aic iu the watei, and piactuse 
the aim movements to luimbcis; then contimi- 
ousiy, then with brcatlung. 

^ Repeat, standing lu open foimation, all 
facing the shallow oiid , then with bieatbing. 



3, Repeat wall waisL siippoit, odd niiinbcis 
in the "Ready" position, the linger tips just 
touching the bath side, 

4. All kiiecl on the bottom and woik the arms, 
ti ailing the legs behind. 

Leg S/yoke 

1, Waist Snppoit, Odd nmiibei's work their 
own legs while then paitners counL aloud 

2. Towing Support, Even munbeiij walk 
across the bath towing 
then partncis, who woik 
then legs (Diagram 7). 

3. Link Siippoit. For 
gioiips of tiuec, nuinbeis 
one and thiee towing the 
iactKAM 7 two's who work their logs. 

4. Log woik, with hands on a coik 01 iiihbei 
float, 

Aym and Le^ Si yoke 

1. Towing Support. Odd niiinbeis walk 
acioss tlie bath, woiking Ltieii aims, and even 
niimbeis work then legs, then with breathing 
instead of coimting. 

2. Waist Support, witli hngcitips jiisL touch- 
ing the bath side. Odd nnmbeis woik then arms 
and legs while tlieu partners count aloud; then 
with bicallnng 



3. Waist Support. Even numbers cany 
their partneis away from the bath side, m the 
prone position, and odd niimbcis then piogiess 
to the side with the arm and leg movement; 
then With breathing, 

4. Gliding practice in pairs, 

5. Repeat, attempting to swim at the end 
of the glide 

6. Tn open formation, kneel down and attempt 
to swim to tlie bath side. 

Coaching PoinU. The body should be as 
neai hoiizontal as possible, with the heels 
showing above the surface in the glide position 
after the kick on count tlircc, and should leinain 
theie until the end of the aim movement on 
count one. Count one is the propelling pait of 
the arm stroke and must be a dermite push, 
and as the hands so picss down on the water t)ie 
liead is lifted cleai to inhale. Theie must be a 
wide opening and closing oi the legs for propul- 
sion, and care must be taken that a sciew kick 
docs not develop as tire result of one knee being 
diopped and tinned inward. If this does 
happen, then pupils should not point the toes 
out on count two, but keep the toes and heels 
together until the fault is corrected. The 
relaxation of the limbs duiing the recoveiy 
movements is nnpoitant, and theic should be a 
definite period of rest during the glide on count 
four. 

Pa.rliieis should count for each oLUer when 
possible, so that the teacher is left free to make 
individual as well as general coirections, As 
soon as a set can swim, a piogress check should 
be made. 

Front Crawl: Water Practice 

Breathing 

1. Oveigiasp the lail, standing 01 kneeling, 
with shoiildeis unclei the water, turn the head 
to tlic left or right and nihale^ — one, two, tlnee, 
conuts, tuin the bead foiward and exhale m 
the watei — four, five, six counts. 

2. Repeat la all aun and leg movements 
whenever possible. 

Arm SiYohe 

I. Standing or kneeling with shouldcis under 
the water, in open formation, ^YOlk the aims; 
then with head Liuning foi bieatliing. 



Watsf Support. Prone Po^iiion au'ay front the Hull 
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Walk acioss the batli woiking the arms, 
then with bieatliing. 

3 Wheelbaiiow Suppoit. liven mimbeis fiist 
stand still, then walk loiward acioss the bath, 
while odd jatimbors %Yorli then aims; then with 
bica thing (Diagiain 8). 

4. Aim piactice alone acrob** the bath, letting 
the legs trail behind 

Leg Sirake 

r. Waist support, partners counting aloud nr 
singing. 

2, Odd lUiinbeis n^ork theii legs and tiiin 
their heads foi biea thing whilst their partncis 
count 'Tn, two, tlucc; 
out, two, tliiec/' 

3. Towing Suppoit 
Even niimbeis walk acioss 
the bath and then paitneis 
woi k their legs , then with 
DiaciiaM 8 tinning foi bieatliing, 

4. Link Suppoit. In thiees or small gioiips 0/ 
uneven numbcis, lepeat across the bath 

5 - Divided giasp on rail, leg woik alone; 
then with breathing, 

6. Glide with the head down between the 
arms, work the legs, but allow only the heels to 
break the surface. 

7. Leg work across tlie bath with hands on a 
coik float. 

8» "'Dog Paddle '' With the hands cupped, 
the arms reach foi ward and press back waul 
alternately undei the waLei. The two aim 
movements synchi onize with the six leg beats. 
The head is held up looking forward ; then with 
head turning for breathing. 

Arm and Leg Stroke 

1. Towmg suppoit Odd miinbcis walk 
forward working their arms, and even numbers 
work their legs; then with breathing Later 
on, partners' movements should synchronize 
to naake one complete stiokc between them. 

2. Alone, walk across the bath working the 
arms only, then let the legs come up to the 
surface and nnish using the arms and legs; 
then with bieatliing. 

Coaching Points, The stroke should not be 
taken as a whole until the scpaiate aim and leg 
movciiieiUs aie concctly petfoimed. The leg 



hti uKc and dog paddle aim action with bieaUiing 
aie taught at fust, and then the arm stroke added 
laLei. Caic should be taken to see that boys 
bieatbc legiilaily, and do not swim twenty 
yards on one breath thus becoming exhausted. 
The position of the body should be an aichecl 
one with one arm forwaid, the back somewhat 
liollowed, and the heels breaking the suiface in 
the leg kick. The shouldeis should be kept as 
squaie and as steady as possible, sjiecially when 
the head is turned to breathe, so that lolling 
IS i educed to a minimum. There should bo 
economy of eftoit in all movements, avoidance of 
stiffness, and real lelaxation in all recovery 
movements, A progress check should be made 
as soon as a set has mastered the clog paddle. 

Back Crazol: Water Practice 

Leg Stroke 

1. In pairs practise lying in the supine 
position and s Landing up from it 

2. Waist Support. Odd niiinbeis undei giasp 
the lail or oveigiasp the tiough and vvoik theii 
legs 

3 Circle Suppoit, Tacing Inward. Odd 
numbers with head held up to look at the toes, 
work their legs. 

4, Rank Support. Even numbers walk acioss 
the bath while their paitiiers, with heads 
held up, look at their Locb and work their legs. 

5, Link Suppoit in Threes. (Suitable when 
only a few pupils aie leaniing Lhc stroke, or 
when the watei is too deep for laiik suppoit in 
large numbers to be possible.) 

6, Sliouldei Support Odd nninbeis' feet 
sliould fust touch the 
bath side and they must 
stait quietly. If they 
push off strongly it is 
very easy foi them to 
push their suppoi ting 
partner over backwards Diagram 9 
(Diagram 9). 

7, Odd numbeis pii.sli olf from the bath side, 
and woikiiig their legs, attempt to reach their 
paitneis, standing half-way acioss the width. 
Even numbeis must move forward to pick up 
theii paitneis if necessary. 

8, Leg work alone witfi paitnei at the side, 
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Fig. 7 

Front Crawl— Leg Stroke, using a Cork Fhiit 



Fig, 8 

Rank Support. Rack Crawl— Leg Practice 
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lielpcd by a smiling action in which Lhc ban els, 
held at the skies, aio slightly cupped, and lotaled 
with a cirCLilai action fioin the waists. 


An/J Styohe 

1. Odd iniiiibcis tuck then toes under the 
;aii and work theii amis. 

2. Windmill Suppoit. Odd niinihers look up 
at theii paitncrs and woik then arms. Rvcii 
numbers fust stand still and then walk loiwaid 
acioss the batli (Diagiam ro) 


/\nn and Leg Siro^ie 

1, Odd numbers attempt the whole sLiokc, 
to leach then paitiiers standing half-way 
across the width 

2. All walk backwaids woiking the amis and 
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then let the legs come to the 
SLiiface and fmish the width 
oil the complete stioke 
Br calking. This need not 
be stiessed as the (ace is 
deal of the water, looking 
at the toes. 


Coaching Foinis, The back and front ciawl 


leg work can be taught at the same time, as the 
two help each other. The ami work can be added 


lateu l^aclc crawl is more easily mastcied than 


the front ciawl because of the easier bieathing. 


The body position should be such that the head 
is laised foiwaidr eyes looking at the toes, which 
only )iisL bieak the surface, and with the hips 
slightly bent Tlie shouldeis should be squaic 
and liighei than the feet The propelling action 
IS deilvcd liom the \u\dei water scooping of the 
liands and arms, and the diive of the legs* 
A progiess check slioukl be made as soon as a 


set lias niastcicd the leg stiokc with sculling. 


Bach Stroke: Water Practice 

Leg SiYoke 

The same methods of support can be used as 
for the back crawl. 

Brealhing, Need not be stressed. 

Coaching Foinis, This leg kick can be taught 
either iiiiniecl lately after the breast stioke or 
aftei tile ciawl strokes Great caie must be 
taken to ensuie that the kick is not an in'veiLed 
bieast stroke. The chopping back of the legs, 


and the propulsive swirl in winch llie knees 
turn inwaicl, must be conectly ];)ei foimcd. The 
aims can scull at first to assist the movement, 
and then can be in the fups-lirm position with 
thumbs foiwarcL T.atci the anus should he 
folded on the chest to picpaic for lesciie \raik 
111 life saving. Although in learning and piactis- 
ing the back stioke the log kick is followed by a 
glide, yet this is not possible dining life saving 
lesciie piactices Tins is because the subject’s 
legs hang down in the water causing an obstiuc- 
tiou,. and the lesciici has to make a continuous 
ciicular kick without the subsequent glide. 

Diving 

Confidence IiAcrfK'fA'* 

X. Immersion ol head in dilfeicnt exeiciscs, 
such as looking at the toes oi touclhng the 
batli l)oLtuin, 

2 Push oJf from the batli side and glide cm the 
sill face with the face well flowJi between llie 
aims. 

3 Repeat with the eyes open, so that the 
leaineis aie able to stand up as soon as they 
I each a certain line 

4 Push off fiom the side and glide oblit[noly 
dowiiwaid to the bottom of the bath. 

5. Repeat, but in order to regain llie balance, 
biiiig the knees foiwaicl as though to knee! on 
the bottom, and so stand up. 

6 Repeat the oblique glide, but having 
touched the bottom, the fingeitips should be 
tinned iipwaids, and the will then float 

to the sill face. 

7. Stand Oil the bottom step, at the sliallow 
end, with aims oveiliead and tluinihs inter- 
locked ; lean over, bend the knees and push 
tlie hands iindei the water, so as to glide in head 
fust. 

8. Repeat, piogicssiiig to the top step, pio- 
vided that the water is deep enough loi theie to 
be no danger ol pupils hitting then heads on 
the bottom of the bath. 

Silling Dive 

1 Over water at least 3 ft, bin deep, all 
sit in turn on the same spot on the bath side, 
with feet on the rail, toes Liirned out and knees 
well apait. The thumbs arc intei locked, and 
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mms ciiL'iied so fa.i over licad tlial the ctus aie 
111 front of the arms, and the head is well down 
with the chin in. The teacliei stands behind 
the pupil and gives hip support, with fiiigeis 
f 01 ward and thumbs back. Tlie pupil then leans 
over towaids the water, and the teacliei does 
not release the low Jiips-finn giasp until quite 
sine that the pupil will make a head-first, and 
not kricc-fnst, entiy into the water, A catcher 
stands in the watei and assists the diver to 
stand up (Diagram ii). 

z. Odd nnnibers sit on the bath side witli feet 
on the rail, and lean over towards the watei 
Even numbers, standing in the watei at the side, 
take tUcii paitner's hands in one o[ tlieii own 
and gently lowei them head (list into the watei. 



DiACR/Ur II 


3. Repeat, blit partiieis assist the odd 
numbers only to stand aftci Lhe dive. 

Coaching Points, Pupils must lift uji the hips 
and stietch the knees from the sitting position, 
and pushing off with the feet, enter the water 
obliquely and not vertically. In the early 
stages tlieie is a tendency to diop in knees first, 
or even somcisaiilt over if the hands arc not 
pointed fai enough out. The head must be kept 
well down between the aims, for if the face is 
lifted a pancake dive will result. Teacheis should 
always supervise this practice themselves until 
the pupils' perfoi malices aie fool-pioof. Most 
pupils having peifoimed a sitting dive conectly 
can pass on to the beginner’s dive. Individual 
pupils, however, may need to pass through the 
interinediate stages of tlie crouching or half- 
standing dives. 

Half-standing Dive 

Pupils stand with one foot forward, toes 
gtipplng the batli edge, knees bent and the 
other foot behind (Diagram 12). The arms 
aic held oveiliead, thumbs interlocked and 
head well down, and the body is inclined well 
foiwarch The back leg can then be held up, 
or can kick upwaid, and is joined by the front 


lug, raiibing the body to tip into the watei 
head-RisL. 

Beginne/s Dive 

The Leach Cl stands at the side of the pupil, 
whose toes oveilap the edge of the batii with 
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feet logetUci . The pupil then caiues the anus 
overhead, in tci locks the thumbs and keeps tlie 
head well forward so that tlie ears are 111 fiont 
of the aims. If necessary, tlie teacher assists 
tlie pupil to lean over towards the water; tlicii 
Lhe knees arc bent. The knees aic then straigliL- 
ened with a little spiing upwards, pushing oft 
from the balls of the feet, and so causing tlie 
body to enter the water head lirst (Diagiain 13), 

Plain Dive 

In the "Attention.’' position the feet arc 
placed together with toes gripping the edge 
of the bath The aims are lifted forwaid to 
shouldei level, shoulder width apart, palms 
down. The arms are then taken down to the 
sides, palms backwards and the knees bent, 



Diagram 14 


and straightway the arms are swung forwaid, 
npwaid, overhead whilst the knees are sti etched 
to give the necessary spring upward and for- 
ward. The hip, knee and ankle joints should all 
assist in this movement, and the toes give tJie 
final push off from the bath side. The body 
and knees should be kept straight and the toes 
pointed duiing the flight. The whole body 
should entei the water thioiigh the liole made 
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by the hands, The entiy shoiilcl be made at an 
angle of 70® to almost vertical, according to 
the depth of the water and expertness of the 
diver (Diagiam 14) 

Coaching Points, The upper aim should be 
close to the head so that it is not tin own back, 
and the chin sliould be in. Tiie knees should be 
kept straight and feet together, but the body 
must not lise up on to the toes when the arms 
are canied to the sides. Althoiigli individual 
pupils will achieve an entiy of 70° it is bettei 


and will nec^l otirei wotk if pei^oiud eik>£t is to 
he encouraged. In a class of nuxod ability, 
if Llie teachci concentiat(‘s on the non-swiinmeis, 
with no giadiiig of the swinunorsj they aic not 
likdy to progless. Certain authoiitics iiwaid 
ceitificates for particular tests, but if yon (haw 
up your own scries of tests, do not make tlic 
last one too easy. As an alternative to cei tili- 
cates, stripes can be sewn on the costiiine foi 
each test passed This maki's the splitlling 
up of the class into giaded sets veiy simple. 



Fig. 12 

Ponrth Method of Rescue — R>LS S 


to coach classes lo make sLiaiglit dives at an 
angle of 50° lalhci tlmii Imd dives aL a moie 
obtuse angle, 

Life Saving 

Piimaiy school childien aie eligible Lo take 
the Elementary CeitifieaLc of the Royal Life 
Saving Society All x^articulars concerning this 
subject can be obtained horn the Hcindhook of 
the Royal Life Saving Society. Siiifacc diving 
can be taught to the OTimmcis in tlie class, 
even if no other life-saving woik is done 
(Diagiam 15). 

Scheme of Work 

IL IS essential that some type of giading 
be incliuled in any swimming scheme. Indivi- 
dual begi liners will pi ogress veiy quickly, 


Class Arrangements 

No)h^ioimmer\ Ciass Tii Llie fust lesson the 
aims bhonld be lo csUiblish LI 10 conluU'iia* of the 
class in you as a tcachoi, and leal enjoyment of 
swimming. Some pupils will piovc Lo be veiy 
timid, wlicieas others may swim 11 10 width in 
tlieir lust lesson. Tlio Inst lesson should always 
be a shoifc one, as it is bettei to get tlio class 
out when tliey would like lo luivc loi’igei than to 
let them get chilled. 

It IS wisei to hasten slowly m tlio caily stages, 
and get the individual movements coirect 
before at temp Ling the bicast stioko as a whole 
When pupils begin lo swim, the giado testing 
.^lioiild stait, foL one pupil swuninmg the width 
acts as a gicat incentive to utlicis. Ihipils who 
can swim a width only willi an elfoil should 
conljnnr Lo work iindei Dk* leneliei with the 
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non-swnnmor^, so as to pcTfoct thuii style, 
Wlicn some pupils can swim a width witli ffoocl 
style, can foim a gioiip attemptinfr to 
swim Ihiee widths, which is often the equiva- 
lent of, 01 a little more iluiu, one length 
Snell pupils, haviiifj swum 2 S yaids iintlci the 
IcacheEs supervision, can be gioupecl together 
foL Cl awl piacticcs under a leadci wlio is in the 
watei with them, wlulo the toachei continues to 
instruct the non-swinmiers, It is a good plan 



to give the leadci ivj itten iiisli iictions tor eacli 
lesson, but only of woik that has been pievi- 
oiisly taught oi explained. Tliese instiiictions 
should be wiiLten ui pencil, a& ink gets blotchy 
when the paper is pni doMUi on the bath side 
Later in the lesson the teachci should make a 
piogicss check, and leach additional activities 
to tliis smaller gioiip, and also give instruction 
in diving. Dining this time the non swimmcis 
can either go on piactising or get out. 

Class of Mixed Ability. In the eaily stages, the 
iion-swimmeis and bcguincis sliould work 
togethci uiidei the teaclioi’s insti’iicLion Tim 
s^wuumcis should he giouped undei leadci s 
accoiding to ability, and work to written 
instructions. As soon as the non-swimmeis 
have reached the stage of the towing suppoit, 
they can be left foi short periods while the 


teachoi makes a pvogicss check of the swimmcis 
and also teaches new pi acticcs 

Artificial Aids 

Where class teaching in pairs is possible. 
Iheii otliei aids aic needed only m ceitaui 
instances. Howcvei, theic aie occasions when 
sii])poi ts aie essential — 

I In an opcn-aii bath whcie the bottom is 
too slippeiy foi paitneis to suppoit each otliei 
safely. 

2. In open-ail coiiclitions when it is too cold 
foi partners to stand veiy long to give suppoit. 

3. When the bath is shared with otheis, 
necessitating the use of the deep end foi some 
of the piactices, 

4. For coriecting 01 perfecting a .swimmer's 
style. 

5. Occasionally one pupil is just not able to 
Swim wiLliout individual help, The teacher, 
fading to get a swimmer to help or going 111 
heiself, must then use some foim ol suppoit 
such as a belt. 

There are many types of artil’icial aids' 
some ol the more usual ones are cork, wood or 
tin floats, inflated suppoits such as watei 
wings, rubber rings, or the strap-on sausage 
t3'pe, and teaching belts. 

Conclusion 

As <i leadier you should icmembcr tlmL liow 
yoa feci about a subject is ms tiiictivcly appaienl 
to youi class, so let youi enthusiasm and 
confidence be reflected in youv pupils' attitude 
to swimming. Nothing is more cncoui aging 
than seeing chikhen attain a definite object, 
such as learning to swim, a skill whicli once 
mastered will ensuiD them not only safety 
blit hours of pleasure. 


7S.M aic Uon\ fov Ipiichnf, aud Yonih Leaders (M A. Jarvis), The 

Leicestershire Life Saving Film Strip aiul O.Y/ord Schouh 
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onr pnnc ple came, u, fnrihe, It leach «s la advocate fhc clam,, nf a phvwal aiUute whul, 
iMlwIes physical and efficeacy bid goes beyond these, il includes also limuiii" in loinelv 
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T here is probably no subject now on the 
time-table of the Junior School which 
admits of such freedom of handling as that 
of Dancing, nor one which is more dependent 
upon the equipment of each individual teacher 
Nor, perhaps, is there any subject in which the 
teacher has, in her own training, received so 
little preparation Theicforc, although tlieic 
are on the market an enormous number of pub- 
lications of ready-made dances, many teachers 
aic not in a position to interpret them, iioi to 
teach them with such results as would satisfy the 
composer. This should not be, for although even 
a simple running or skipping step will have as 
many subtle diffciences as there are children in 
the class, yet there should be m cvciy teacher's 
knowledge of dancing, a criterion of what is 
good movement and bad, what is the tcclmical 
defect in this chilcEs running, what makes this 
child's skipping look finished and good, wherein 
lies the grace of this movement and the lack in 
tlrat. Good movement, graceful gestures, poise, 
balance, style — ^these are not mere accidents of 
endowment . Some childi en undoubtedly possess 
them to a greater degree than others, but every 
child can be taught a great deal fiom winch will 
icsult a general improvement m all these dircc- 
Lions, and the least gifted child can begin to 
acquire sometlimg of tlie sense and form of 
good movement which comes naturally to a 
few — but very few — childi en. 

There aie established now throughout the 
country, in addition to the English and Scottish 
Folk Dance Societies, several schools of dancing ; 
the Revived Greek School, Maigaict Mon is 
School, Madge Atkinson School, and the Opci - 
atic and Cccchetti Schools of Classical Ballet. 
Any teacher who has time and enthusiasm to 


study at fust liniul r)iu' of thc^e h/nns wdl then 
have at her coiiimaiul a definite teclmi(pu‘ whn'U 
she can build upon or modify and adapt to lici ow ri 
special needs. Eoi the vast iiiajouty, liowcvrrj 
this is, unhappily, a counsel of perfectitm In this 
chaptei, thcrcfoic, it has been thought bciit to 
outline a scheme af woik embodying a tcclinictil 
backgioiijid wliicJi can lie used, den‘loi)ed, and 
progressed hy those tcacheis, many of whom 
have a great love of, and feeling for, dancing, bn I 
who have not been able to develop a method of 
(minnig their childicn so that steady impiove- 
incnt can be made, and the same systematic 
progiess noted that, for instance, follows on 
the use of the Pliysical Training .syllabus. To 
this end a course of 10 lessons will be discussed 
Piobably uiidor average school conditions a 
j^-car would be required to work tlirough the 
scheme, and many alterations will no doubt 
suggest themselves to individual teachers, since 
conditions of footweai, floor space, and duration 
of lessons vaiy very much NcveilKclcss, it is 
more satisfactoiy to teach with even a skc!ct{)n 
scheme which is aiming at a cle finite icsult, and 
much moie can be jichicvcd m a given time iindei 
8 ucli conditions. 

We will assume that in the Infaiits’ School the 
children have been taught cliicfly dramatic 
dances involving noiliing much else than ” ficc " 
movement, and that they know nothing of the 
set foims of dancing, and have no fniisli or style. 
Fioni now onward this is to be tlie pill sand- 
wiched in with the jam, and it is woith while, 
theiefore taking gieat pains with tlie fiitit 
elementary lessons Foi the sake of method, it 
is useful to construct eacli lesson under headings, 
just as one docs for the Physical Training class, 
ami as is done in cveiy School of Dancing. 
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For oiTi special purposes \vo will lis(' six hciicL- 
mgs— 

A, Exercises in Rliythm. 

B, Fuiidamciital positions and ninveineiits to 
be learnt, 

C, Statioaaiy cxcicises as picpaiatioii lor 
movement and steps. 

D, C made into movements. 

E, C and D applied to steps. 

E, Study or dance based on A-E. 

Before proccoding to our scheme, a woid as to 
f( lotvvcar The ideal daiicijig slioc is iindoiihtcdly 
the soft shoe of the ballet daiicci — not blocked 
at the toes lor ‘'toe" dancing, but the soft shoe 
worn by beginners The sole is naiiovv and 
flexible, and extends from the base of tlie toes to 
within about i in. of the heel only. The soft 
canvas top is prolonged over the toes and under 
the heel, thns allowing full frccdimi of move- 
ment for the foot If any imitation of this can 
be made, the icsults will repa^^the cffoit a hun- 
ch edfold, for freedom for the toes and the joints 
of the feet IS imperative for the full pliysical 
value to accrue fiom dancing technique. 

WitJi regard to tJie use of the feet, certainly jn 
"natural movement," such as walking and 
nmnmg,ihc foot should point siiaight forward 
In the schools of dancing \vhich advocate the 
straight foot for ail movement, the teclmique is 
built up on so-called natuial movements. This 
teclmique must be learnt at first hand, and 
cannot be taught by writing about it. The 
opposing schools advocate the out-turned foot 
for all stationary exercises and steps, most of 
which caniiot be performed at all with the 
straight-foot position. Care must always be 
exercised in teaching that not only the foot is 
turned out, but that the tiiniing conies from the 
hip. In making this effort, muscles are auto- 
matically biouglit into play which Iiavc an 
enormous influence on good post me It is for 
this reason that ballet dancers have such strong 
backs anti well poised heads. At our stage we 
shall use a very model ate out-tinning of the 
foot only, needless to say. 

One further word on the subject of nomen- 
clatnic. It would be easier in the following 
syllabus to give definite names and iiumbeis to 
positions of the feet, arms, and body which 
recur frequently, hut the wiiter has avoided 
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this temptation puiposely, because such de- 
sciiptions have thcii own context, and removed 
from that would be subject to legitimate ciiti- 
cism. ThUvS Fig. l6 has no right to the classi- 
cal ballet dcscuption of Arabesque de fdee unless 
eventually we mean to nse the fully out-turned 
hip and foot — which we do not. Similarly the 
"stiaight" and "ecstasy" hop (Fig. 17) is so 
clesciibed in the convention of the Revived 
Greek School, and since we are not using that 
teclmique we prefer to treat it with respect and 
coin other descriptions foi movements which arc 
allied to, but do not conform to, the standards 
and aims of that school 

Similarly, our exeicises m rhythm have no 
relation to the teaching of music by the rhythmic 
movement of the Dalcrozc School of Eiiiliyth- 
mics, and so the tcuniiiology of that school 
has likewise been avoided, although much of its 
teaching i.s extrcmcl5^ valuable in the foundation 
work of dancing. 

Lesson I 

Group A Exerases tu Rhythm, TJic pianist 
plays { iliytfim, varying the tempo ^ slow, quick, 
quicker, slow again, and so on. The cluldren 
follow the music, moving freely about tlic room 
without any directions from pianist or teacher. 
They should leam to stop as the music stoj)s, 
and to begin again in accurate tempo as tlie 
music begins once more. After a few lessons 
the music slioiilcl stop at different levipo, and 
the cliildien be encouraged to finish in a pose 
of their own choosing Thus, if the music has 
stopped aftei gradually slowing down, the final 
position would be different fiom tlic ending on 
a quick high run or after a senes of quick loud 
chords Vaiious dramatic positions — cronclimg, 
listening, reaching high, etc., will no doubt 
suggest themselves to the chilcUen 

Group B. Fundamental Positions to he Learnt. 
Throughout everything that we teach in this 
scheme great insistence must be laid on Posture 
The good dancer must he recognized in the play- 
ground , 111 the classroom, and in the stieet, by 
an added "something," and that something is 
graceful posture. For of what use else is dancing 
if it does not pciineate the whole physical ex- 
pression of the dancer? Therefore, spend time 
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in gaining the niterest of the clnkli on m tlu^ 
fLindameiital position shown in Fig. i. Note 
tiie position of the feet, called 31 d position, one 
slightly in advance of the other, heel to instep. 
Use this position as a iiile, rather than ist 
position, 111 which the heels are together. Notice 
the straight knees and in-drawn abdomen which 
js not causing a hollowing of the back, because 
the hip muscles aic tightened with the out- 
t inning of the feet and because the shouldeis 
aic piesscd clown and the back lengthened. Note 
the strong but easy holding of the arms and the 
head lifted and tilted in harmony with tlic bocly 
but without any exaggeration. 



Fig, I 

First F nndanienio.1 Posihon 

Feet me in ihiid position (tud oinis in 
" preparaloiy” position ready to move 
Noiice how very slight is the tiU of the head 
which yef is ^nfficieni to utaUe the ptcinie 
ha>n\omous 


Icacheis slumld make this holding of liic bocly 
the keynote of ovciy lesson, foi it spells heaUh, 
glace, dignity, and solf-coiitroi. 

Now opening the aims sideways, hold thcMii 
momeufarily as if holding the skiit, elbows well 



Fig 2 

Prepariilion for Arm Movement 

Correci (itws .Vote iomided poodon urf! 
away fioni fjody 

out but yet witliout lensirwi, tJiu weight of tlie 
aims being held by the muscles which lift the 
aims in the shoulder joint only Practise this 
siin]de movement, opening and closing, over and 
over again until it becomes natural Ikse J 
rliythm, counting gently 6 beats to open, 6 to 
close, then inoic quickly, 3 instead of b. 

Now, instead of opening the aims sideways, 
raise them in fioiit of the biKly to foini a circle 
111 float of tlic fticc. Be nifinitely careful that 
this Is a piuc aim movement, and not a tilling 
backward of the body with Lhe knees lient, or it 
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win look like Fig. 4 iiis^teacl of Fig. 3 O*" ‘'• 

sad reflection oa tUc -aiiciitical eye of some' 
teaclicis that photographs appeal in jiublisJied 
dancing books with the childien in pist sack 
positions as Fig 4}. Note that tlie amis arc 
well in front of the face, so that llie head can 
move easily, aivl the shoiildcis can he piesscd 
down, Be sure the knees aie ^tiaight. 


as m all movements, that the head is well lifted 
and nio\'es with slight lestiamcd movements. 
Then pass on to the next gi'onp, viz. — 

Group Stationary Exercises. Heel laisuig 
and knee bendhig is an old fn end. For dancing 
take it witii heels together, and also from 31 d 
position It selves to strengthen llie foot nnisclos 
and give tdasticity to ankles and knees, but it 



■ Fig. 3 

Arm Raising • Correct Position 

ff ts siiil di fficult fo iJte yoHfjg modeh a\ can 
bj seen by the shghlly raised shoulde\^ 

By mahtng the tight effort^ at each fes;son, 
howevei', she mil gtadunlly pet feet the 
po^Utonso that even fan lly she will be able 
to raise her fiojjt tuJnht manitmning ihe 
body pcisc of Pig i 

Practise moving the arms up and down in 
tins position, slowly and quickly, always moving 
as if in one piece from shoulder to wiist, freely 
swung from tlie shoulders, the body held fiimly, 
abiloinen in, knees stnnglit. Be caiefiil in this. 



Fig 4 

Ann Raising Incorrect Position 

This i5 due to tilting the body and allowing 
ihe knees to bend whilst raising the aims, 

should be taken with a small bend only of tlie 
knees, the heels being allowed to sink during the 
iTfKJvement, thus stretching the calf muscles and 
Achilles tendon, tightness in which pi events good 
springs and soft landings. A fum x^ush up on 
to the toes, knees very stiaiglit, hands lield out 
as if, 01 actually, holding the skirt, or in the 
jDreparatory position, as in Fig, i ; then a bend- 
ing of tlie knees, pressing outward as haid as 
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possible Take slow music, then quick, pirss the 
feet hrmly on the floor tJirongJiont. Tiy U) 
stretcli the ankle joint to its fullest, and force 
the instep ovci the toes in rising. Repeat 
a dozen times slowly, then anuthci dozen 
quickly. Use sticngtli in cvciy movement. If 
tlic ciiildiTji cannot balance, let tliem take 
each othci's hands, but insist that they woik 
iiarcl and strongly at mobilizing the foot and 
ankle. 

A few child! cn aic born with a natural ability 
to use their feet well, but mo.st need to be jnaclr 
"foot conscious " So begin with a simple lifting 
of each foot in turn, leaving only the toe on the 
gioiind. Stietch the ankle to its fullest and press 
the knee well sideways (see Fig 5). Remembci 
to use the good poise of Fig. 2 — abdomen 
drawn 111, bach long^ arms soft and liclcl out 
from the sides, head veiy slightly tilted to the 
left when lifting tlie right foot, and vice vc/aa. 
Repeat several times with slow, strong move- 
ments. Tell the chikheii that the foot slionkl be 
lie Id so stiongly that it could not be lifted from 
the gioiind by anothei person. Do the move- 
nient say 16 times with one foot, then the othei , 
then each in turn. Now repeat, but this time 
lift tile foot a few inches off the ground. The 
previous practice should have given the feeling 
of a stretched foot, so there should now be no 
difficulty in getting the ^‘pointed” toe of the 
dancer. Lift in one count, return to position m 
the next; repeat several times with one foot, 
then each in turn. 

Group D. Using all that has already been 
learnt in regard to foot training and post 111 c, this 
last exercise is easily made into a dancing 
movement undci Group D by adding a spimg 
fiom foot to foot. Helped by the knee bending 
exercise of Group B the spring should be Ughtci 
and softer than it would otherwise have been, 
and because the foot position has been practised 
as a stationary exercise f/ie movement shoidd 
be neat ajid accurate 

It IS as well at tins point to discriminate be- 
tween a "spring” and a "hop.” A spiing i.s 
taken from foot to foot witliout any intci- 
mediate rebound or hop on the supporting foot. 
Thus the movement under discussion, if taken 
to tlic tune of "Oh deari wliat can tlic mattei 
be?" would consist of a spiing on the light foot 


1^09 

on "Oh," on to left on "dear"; on to R on 
"w]mt," and oi) lf> L. an "iiiattei." 

Group E, These steps must be simple at this 
stage. Die class may be in a ciicle oi' other c<m- 
vciiient formation, singly or m couples, and \yill 
move foiwaid or louiul the room Use slow j 
Jiiu.sjc thus— Step foiward <311 R. fnot on i, 



Fig. 5 

I'oof JJJiiu^ JlM'YCliiC 

1 afu'n a shor to shtw ««/>(» jig hohluifi 

of thr foot. 

bung L. foot tJuough on 2, and liold momen- 
tarily as 111 the last exercise, Group D , gently 
stretch L. knee and hold a few niches fiuui 
giomid on 3; icpcat these three movements 
beginning with L fn(3t and bi mging R. tliiough. 
Such songs as "Pretty Pidly Olivei," "Robin 
Adair," etc , played slowly make iiscful accom- 
paninioiit fur this type of movement 

Change then to biiglit skipping steps to j and 
^!1 music. Practise fiee skqqung, then intiodiire 
the aim movements of Group R, lifting iqnvaid 
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foi 4 skips, head following; the aims, tlicii, 
because it ^voulcl not be a pretty nioveiiicnt to 
bring them down in the same way, ot)cji them 
quickly and press the hands backward as in 
Fig. i8 for the next 4 skips, icpcat again, 
lifting upward for 4, a quick opening and pi css 
back for the next 4. Tiic natural dancer wall 
soon use her head over one shoulder foi the 
second patt, and clioop softly foi ward a little* 

Group F, A dance or vStudy built on this 
amount of teaching would be of the simplest 
description. Tlio diamatic sense of the childieii 
has, SVC hope, been fostered in the Infants' 
School. At tins stage the foundations of dancing 
have been laid on a very limited technique and, 
tlierefoic, it is better to keep the diamatic ele- 
ment foremost and the steps unimpoiiaiil. Take 
therefoie an idea such as a game of " Hide-aiul- 
seck/' and work it into a tiny study. Biahms' 
Vocal Waltz No 6 lends itself to a quick little 
innning nioveinent with appropriate pauses, and 
the study can be worked out thus — 

Bars 1-2 Chiidicn scatter in all directions 
rLimiing with quick excited little steps, 3 to a 
bar Run. 6 steps, 

Bars 3-4. Stand shading eyes with hands, 
looking quickly liglxt and left. 

Bars 5-6. Till 11, run in another diicction. 

Bars 7-8 Stand looking backward over 
shoulder liist right then left. 

Bars 9^10. Run into groups m centre of room, 
crouch kneeling on one knee, head down, look- 
ing backward over shoulder. 

Bars 11-12. Jump up, run to left, pause look- 
ing momentarily over I. slioulclcr. 

Ba?'s I3'i 6. Scattci with a rush, cioudi in a 
corner as if hiding. 

Tins is a very simple little study as legaids tlie 
actual dancing, but an immense amount of 
expression can be introduced into the quick, 
excited movements. Encouiage the children to 
show by their faces tlie feeling of the dance, and 
try to get good postures even in such momentary 
movcmeiits as are used liere. Use head, arms, 
and body freely in these elementary dramatic 
dances. Tlie dancing foi ms will gradually im- 
prove as the technique used in each lesson beais 
fruit, but do not impose the technique. Let it 
gradually supersede the uneducated movement 
of this stage. 


Lesson II 

Group A (;i) Class moves in circle with hands 
joined, to [ music, 8 walking steps, 8 skips. 
Repeat scvcial times. Repeat but alter diiec- 
tion foi skij^piug steps, e.g ^ mto centre, 4 
hackwaid and out, arms swinging upward on 
fust 4, down on second 4. 

(&) Run round the room, hands fiee, to -j 
music, 12 foiward, 6 back, 6 forward Tiun and 
repeat m opposite direction, Make the cliange 
fiom forward to backward as smooth and easy 
as possible. Take long flowing running steps 
and, as an easy and expressive use of the aims 
is valuable, the position shown m Fig 18 may 
be used in the foiward lUiining Encourage 
spontaneous cxpiession, but, since this is a 
movement priinaiily for ihythm, tram the 
children's ears and feet to an accurate response 
to the music. 

Group R, {a) In the first lesson the first and 
third positions of the feet were indicated. Now, 
beginning from fiist position, push the R. foot 
sideways without any movement of the body, 
and without transferring the weight on to the 
moving foot, until only the toe is left on the 
ground. Do not icach out uncomfortably. 
Diop the heel, equalize the weight of the body, 
and, besides giving the instep a nice strong 
exercise, we have arrived at the 27td positioyi oj 
fhe feei. For Junior class work this position is 
not used much, but the accurate neat moving of 
the foot sideways is useful in many ways Lift 
the lieel and bring the foot back to ist position 
(ft) Foi aim work, the same lift upwarrl as in 
Lesson I and Fig. 3, then open and down to 
the prepaiatory position of Fig. i There are 
two big pitfalls in this opening, the first and 
biggest being the dropping of the elbows, as 
shown in Fig 7 By studying Figs. 6 and 
7 the teacher will do much to eliminate this 
fault. The second mistake very often seen is 
pressing back of the arms and poking forwaid 
of the head as the ai ms open and descend. Beai 
in mind the position of poise of Lesson I, and 
til is mistake will not occur. The elbows should 
always pass in front of tlie hips, and the arms 
should always return to the position in Fig, i, 
never hangiu^ idly hy the sides or stretched as in 
drill. 
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Group C. (rt) As C Lesson I, tlicn iicld the Group /) Point tiu- fool ns in Gioui) then 
position shown 111 Fig. 8. Mark time lifting the ti.insfci tlic weight of the hotly onto it, sliglitly 
heel only until the chUdicu aic thoioughly aware lifting tlic back foot with ankle fully stietched 
of this joint of the foot ; then mark time, leaving Put the weight again on the back foot and lift 
onlj' tile toe on the ground, as Fig. 5 1 alternate the front. Piactise this inoveineiit holding the 
these two exeicises, pausing in each position skut, body well poised, until the tiansfctiing 
[b) Holding skiit. feet in ist position. Point of tlic weight fioin one foot to the othei in the 
R. foot forward, tlien close feet in ist jiosition. fonvaul and backward diiection can he nude 



Fig. 6 

Correct Opening of Ann'i 

The shattlihfs air a Httle too high^ but tfn*: is 
a fault which practice will cot reel. 

Repeat with L. foot forvvard Remind the chil- 
dren to stretch the ankte fully ajicl haid, and use 
the head — lifted, not dropped, and slightly tilted 
Use all ihytlims, altering the feeling of tlie 
movement with each. Faimliar songs are useful 
for cultivating a sejise of the feeling of a move- 
ment ill all these exercises. Conti ast tlie expres- 
sion, foi instance, of " Marching Home to 
Geoigia" to "Coming thro' the Rye/* yet both 
would be suitable ihytliins. 



Rig. 7 

Incorrect Arm Position 
The el bolt'!, hare dyopped 


witliout any loss of balance oi jjohe. Repeat, 
of course, with either foot in front, and to slow 
or quick tunc and diheient iliytlinis 

Group /i. (rt) Quick skipping as Lesson I E. 
{h) Slow skipping to *} consisting of ste]i on i 
— foot throiigli on 2— foot stretched on 3 wliilst 
suppoiting leg gives a small hop This soft 
skipping stop is useful foi many types of dances 
The difliciilty consists in making the whole a 
smooth light movement It will Im; noticed that 
the ])iepaialion foi this was made in Lossoa I. 
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(c) Riimiiiig — soft ftowijig steps, aims hftuig 
upward for 8, opcjiijig as learnt in Grojip Vt for 
tl;e next 8. Thcie should be a natiuaL lifting up 
and back of the head m the riist^S ,stG]),s, and a 
slight relaxing foiwaul as the aims opm and 
fall. Rciiioinbci Lesson l^iliat the aims aic 
not lifted too Iiigli — and Lesson — that tlic}' 



Fio. 8 

2i»Il o/ foot firmly on ifie ground 


Open widely with lifted elbows Refer again 
to Figs. 3, 4, 6, and 7. 

HThis movement may, nf com sc,, be piaciiscd 
in ’f lily til in, 6 up and 6 down, and [, foiu up 
and four down. 

Gmip F, Foi the leimining section, choose a 
])iccc of music that the childieii know, 01 play 
it siifficicntly often ior them to remeinbci it, 
and ask for original dances, slioit little studies 
rathei' than anything dab oi ate Kucourage the 
children to compose, not so much for the value 
of tlie dances as for tJic imaginative cffoit le- 
quued, The time spent Urns will be well sjieiit, 


foi when, later on, iiioie ambitious dances aic 
being learnt, the aesnlt %Yill be mfmitcly moic 
alive and expicssivc than if the cluldieii have 
merely been tauglit, and faithfully repioduccd 
what they have jeanit 

The successful development of thisscctiondoes, 
Jiowcvci , depend vci}' niiicli upon the indnnchial 
teachei's own capacity for composition, and hci 
ability to draw out ideas from the children and 
incorpoiatc them into inovemcnt. 

Oiiginal work ehoiild be ejicoiiiagcd tliroiigli- 
out the lessons, bpecial mention of this will not 
be jnade again, but it should go side by side with 
the iGSt. 

Lesson III 

Group A. (^7) '1 music 4 steps to one 

bai, 2 to next. 

(Z>) ■[ slow music, 2 slow skips (2 bais) followed 
by six runs (2 bais)' the soft 'Tiop" of the 
skipping step should flow easily into the fust 
miming step, and the first "step** of the slow 
skip should follow the last run without a jar 
This smooth melting of steps into each other 
is an impoidaiit part of training in rliytlim 
Rhythm in movement does not consist merely in 
keeping correctly io the heal of the jimstc. Use the 
arms with the opening movement learnt last 
lesson 

Group B, (a) As in Lesson IT, B, begin with feet 
in 1st position, holding slcii-t, change to 2nd 
positioji as before by moving the R foot, then 
lift the R, heel and draw the foot jji again, but 
insitcad of returning to the ist position bring the 
heel to the iiistop of the L foot, aiiiving at 3rd 
position of the feet Notice that tliis niimbci ing 
lefcrs to either foot, so that the R. foot is in 
3rd position ill fioiit and the L. behind Simi- 
larly, had the R foot been drawn m with the 
mstep to the heel of the L. foot tlic feet would 
still have been in the 3rd position, L in. front, 
R. bcliiad (see Figs i and 3). Practise the 
movement to 4 counts , point toe in 2nd on i , 
sink heel and take 2nd j^osition. on 2 ; lift lieel on 
3. draw in to 3rd positioji on 4. Woik slowly 
ami strongly , then sharp movements but still 
strong. The foot when pointed in 2]id position 
should be lield so strongly that it cannot be 
picked up by aiiothci pei'son. 
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(6) The movcjucnts of the aims so far }javc 
consisted of a small opening from the prcpaia- 
tory position sideways and a hit upwaid opening 
sideways. Now add a moie dilliciilt inoveniciit, 
VIZ , lift half way as if raising overhead ^ and, 
when at shonldei height or rather lowci, open 
the arms, ai living ns shvvon in Fig. 9. Here 
again beware of dropping elbows. The curve 
should be mainlaincd, and the aims moved from 
the shoulders. Count 3 nr 6 for the first move- 
ment, 6 or 12 for the arm paiting, and 3 or 6 
as they sink. Let the head incline slightly to 
light or left. 

Group C (rt) Standing in 3rd position holding 
skirt (or aims in a relative position) lift the heel 
of the front foot, then the toe, diaw the toe up 
the side of the supporting leg as far as tlic knee, 
pressing the moving knee well out and back 
Travel down tlie back of the leg and retain to 
3rd position behind Repeat with the same leg, 
finishing 3rd in front. Repeat ten 01 twelve 
times. This is a quick strong movement, ex- 
cellent training for the instep and for the back, 
provided the correct poise of the body h main- 
tained ^ and the knee of the moving leg pressed 
hack in both halves of the movement. 

{b) Starting m position as (rt), point T. loot 
behind, then close behind again in 3rd. 

Tins is similar to the pointing forward of the 
last exercise. In pointing behind, aim at veiy 
stiaiglit knees and rotate the leg outward from 
tlie hip so that tlic side of the big toe rests upon 
the ground (sec Fig. 9). Repeat this several 
times witliL, foot then biing L. foot in frojit in 
3rd position and point R. foot bcluiid. Practise 
first with the aims low in the prepaiatoiy posi- 
tion, and then m the new position just learnt 
(Group 13 , (i) ) . Be cai olul that thorc is no pushing 
forward of the hips, but that the coiiect poise of 
the body is iiiainlained tin oughout the exercise 

Group D Begmning from ist position, step 
sideways oji R foot, leaving L. pointed m 2nd; 
pause, close L foot to R in ist position. Re- 
peat, beginning with L, In the pause move tiic 
head with a slight inclination away fiom, and 
turning towaid, the pomted foot Accompany 
the stepping sideways movement with a small 
opening sidcway.s of the arms as in the fust 
lesson. 

Group E. Quick skips f 01 waul and backwaid 


ill gjoups of 8 .stcp.s, 12, C>, etc., using the ami 
lifting and opening. Backwai d .sklpiniig is often 
very clumsy at fust. A useful method of i>iac- 
tising is to introduce n pn.shing and pulling 
cxpicssion into it — each child taking a partnci, 
facing with joined hands one leans back and 
pulls whilst the other imitates the action of 



Fig. 9 

Graceful Arm-opcmng Exercise 

held Ml corycct /JOiiOoji whilsi fc/io/i- 
DTg to ptepatafayy positwn of Fig i, Lejl 
foot IS '* pointed behind.’* 

pirsliing. By this device the step often comes 
iiatiiially, if without much finish. 

Group E With a simple tunc such as "The 
Quaker's Wife," use the steps and technique 
of the fust two lessons m constructing a simple 
dance. 

>' O 

Founatioji, a squaic, boys and giils, 

O 

stiinding frirmg n paitiuM, in good dancing 
positions. 


n— (l' i<jQ6) 
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Bar I. Point R, foot foiwaicl and replace it 
in ist position. 

Bar 2. Repeat with L. foot. 

Bars, 3-4, Tlirec little and nod to 

paitner, 

Bars 1-4. Boys turn R. aud giik L. and 
repeat with side partner. 

Bars 5-12. Give botfi hands to side partnci, 
and skip 8 steps round, ending in own places 
Bars 5-12. Repeat witli own partner, 

Se^co}i(l Time 

Bars 1-4. Point and close as ist time witli 
own and side partnci . 

flrirs 5-12, Take hands across with side 
partner, all lean back and pull, skip 4 steps, boys 
moving backward, girls forward, 4 more, gills 
moving backward, and boys foiwaid. During 
these 8 skips couples have changed places. 

Repeat tins figure with orvn partner, ending 
in own places. 

Thrd Time 
Bars 1-4. As before 

Bars 5-8, Walk 4 steps to centre, step "R. and 
bob, step L. and bob. 

Bars 9-12. Walk 4 steps back to place, bob 
to side partner, bob to partner. 

This forms a complete contiast to hide-and- 
scek, in as much as it demands accuracy and 
some technique of movement Note the ini' 
provement of vising a dramatic device such as 
slowing down bars 11 and 12 for the last bob. 

In the bob the boys should stand witli licels 
together and straight knees, bade of hands on 
flips, elbows well forwaid, then bend slightly 
fi oin the waist. 

The girls hold skii ts. 

Remind all dancers, boys and giils, to look 
at their partners when dancing "'sociar' dances 
of this sort. 

Lesson IV 

Group A . (a) J music, walk 3 steps to i bar, 
I step to next, 

(2>) Walk 4 steps, clap leanings to the R, for 4, 
walk 4, dap L. for 4. Ask the childien to suggest 
other actions, 

Group R. Standing in 3rd position, piactisc 
lifting the arms overhead and opening as in 


Lesson II Then laisc them but pause at a point 
lather lower than the shoulder height . Pioin 
this 111 id' way position lift one up as usual and 
the othei sideways, aiiivnig at the position 
shown 111 Fig. 10. Lower the high arm, pass 
through the position shown in Fig. 9, and sink 
botli aims 1 cady to l:icgin again Remember that 



Fig. 10 

Arm Movement' Upward and Sidcuuiys 

Aynis as tn L^iisou IV Foot pointed m 
second position 

we have already learnt that the aims come back 
to the pieparatory position ol Fig i and never 
hang by the sides. This position should be 
piactiscd caiefiilly. It will take some lime to 
perfect it. music counting 6 for each change 
of position is most suitable. 

Group C Feet 111 liist position, holding skirt. 
Point one foot forwaid; lift; point, return to 
1st position Repeat with cadi foot m tuin. 
Group D Aims as in Fig. i, feet in 31 d 
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position, K, ill front L. bchincl. Point R for- 
ward then close to 3rd position; point L. back- 
ward, then close to 3rd position as bcftiie. Take 
this firstly in 4 counts — ^poiiit, close, point back, 
and close. Then beginning fiom point" count 
one, in which the R. foot 1 etui ns to 31 d and 
siiiiiiltanconsly the L. foot points back; count 
two, m which the L. foot cutvS in to 3rd and the 
R, simultaneously points foiward. Tliis involves 
a small spring in order to effect the cliangc, 
and in this foiiii the siippoitiiig knee will bend 
slightly in oidcr that the spring shall be soft and 
without a jerk 

Group E. (rt) Moving 1 ound tlic room, hold iiig 
skirt, Point and step thus : point R as in T.esson 
II on I — step on to the pointed foot on 2. 13 oth 
tlie "point" and the " step" slioiild be preceded 
by a lifting of the woikmg leg in which the body 
is held poised and docs- not move from the waist 
As usual, vary the rliythm and tempo used 
Notice how the expression of the niovcinent is 
changed accoiding to the nmsir. 

Quick blight movements ^ — 

"D'ye ken John Peel with his coat so gay" 

■point and step point and ^tep 

Gently, ’[ — ■ 

"What's this dull town to mc^" 

(Robin Adair) 

Evenly, j — 

"Tlic minsticl boy to the war lias gone." 
poiul step point step 

(^) Using the exercise of Group C of last lesson 
add a tiny hop and piactise the step familiar 
in jigs as "snatches" It is perfoimed thus: 
From 31 d position, bring fiont foot, with knee 
piessed back as learnt, to 3rd position behind 
Repeat this movement with alternate feet, thus 
travelling backward with small steps Between 
the placing of one foot in 3rd behind and tlic 
lifting of the front foot is a tiny Imp, almost a 
shuffle, couiitecl on the "and" 111 \ rlijdhin, 
"one — and two — and" signifying step. Imp — 
step, hop Tlie accent being strongly niaikcd 
on the "step" and weak on the "and." In j 
the differ once would be Jess maikocl, ami caie 
must bo taken that it docs not become an 01 d 111- 
aiy skij^ping slop Tliis is avoided 1 )y main- 
taining tlio chauuter of the stop, this being 


expressod in tho use of the 3id position on the 
floor and tlic neat laisliig of the foot and out- 
pressed knee in the changing loiind of the foot. 

To "snatch" forwaid. hogin from 3UI behind 
and close in 3rd in fiout, the second half of the 
pieparatory exercise of Lesson III 

Group E Coinhine walking, ninmng, and 
skipping steps in vaiions ways to foiin little 
slioit studies. For example, Dvoiak’s "Hiiin- 
ouieskc" lends itself to a pattern thus — 

3 slow skips, 4 runs in circle, couutor-cloclc- 
wiso, luinds joined 
Repeat, 

I skip, 2 urns, I sKij), 2 urns 
Eacli child runs S steps, inakiiig its (wii ciielc 
clockwise, and finishes in own jiJacc facing in 
opposite duet turn ready to leiieat whole clock- 
wise. 

Endless varieties of this idea will occur to 
the icsouicofiil leachei, and the co-opciation of 
the children can he gained by inviting sugges- 
tions. At this stage llirre may also be used witli 
ndvantage some of the simple dances jniblislicd 
in book foim, e g. Simple Gfoitp Dances by Ruth 
Clark (Ciirvveu, 5s fid). These arc useful, bnt the 
illu&iiatioiis do not coiifoim to the teaching licie 
given as to arm work and poise The ckuicCxS, 
Imwcvci , are simple, and tho music botli suitable 
and good. 

Lcssov V 

Gmcp A. Mumc is ])liiyt‘dj changnig witlunit 
vvaining fioin j to ; and C'hildroii follow, 
walking tt) }, skipjiiiig to p and skjw skijis to '{. 
Group B. As last lesson. 

Group C A combination of the "point and 
lift" foot exciciso of last lesson, and tlic arm 
positions leaiiit Using ■[ rhythm taken rathci 
slowly — 

Bar I. Aims lorwaid, point foot foiward. 
Bar 2. Anns open sideways, lift foot 
Bar 3 Sink and point foot as bar one. 

Bat 4. Alim softly to prcpaiatoiy position, 
draw foot in to ist position again 

liy ]iow Ihe teacher will be on the aleit foi 
any bending of tli(‘ suj^portiiig leg or tilling back 
of Ihe body f>n the fust bai . 

Group D Holding skirt — on i step sideways 
on R fool, leaving L. sliongly pointed ; point L. 
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forward on 2 ; step sideways 011 L. on 3 ; point 
K. forward on 4. Repeat ad lib to ■[, [, JJ 
rhythms, 

Groj^p TT, Preparation for poilca and barn 
dcUice steps, In a circle round the room or with 
hands joined. Step forward on R , close L. 
in 31'd position, step forward on R., with a 
smooth movement, fo(3t well stretched, brmg L. 
through and stretch ready to begin again on L 
foot. Make this an exercise in neat footwork 

Group F : Study. TJiis is suitable foi ''Gav- 
otte" (by Mehul) or 16 bais of similar music 

8 bars, “Step — close {in 3rd) — step and 
through/' (as Group countei -clockwise, hands 
joined, 8 times. 

2 bars. 6 swoopmg 1 mining steps to centre, i.e 
tuiy steps, arms gradually rising ovcihcad, 
stand on toes, aims high, heads thrown back 

2 bars. Six gentle running steps backward, 
then stand, tiptoe, hands low and back, leaning 
forward a little, 

2 bars. Run 4 in, 4 out, ai ms swinging up, then 
down. 

I bar. Run 4 in. 

I bar. Turn slowly on toes, releasing hands, 
then rejoining facing outwaid, 

Repeat whole, facing outward and ruimmg 
oubvard with free aims. On last bar, kneel 
gently, sit back on heel, stretch front knee for- 
ward, bend low with arms outstretched. 

Lesson VI 

There is now quite a lot of material to diaw 
upon for practice in rhythm, so that, whilst 
making this the primal y aim, use dance forms 
and movements when possible. 

Group A, slow rhythm, walk 6 holding 
skiit, then stand with one foot pointed forward, 
raise arms overhead, and open sideways for 
next 6. 

(i^) }: walk 8 steps; stand whilst arms lift 
overhead for 2 ; R. arm sinks sidewa.ys to shoulder 
level for 2 ; L. arm similarly for 2 ; both down 
for 2. Repeat witli L. ai*m opening first. Use 
the arms not only to mark the pulse of the music 
but as additional practice iii the dance form of 
arm movement. 

Group D, Practise the position shown in 
pig. IT, From isL position of the feet liriiig 


one foot behind, then the other PiCvSS t]ic knee 
back stiongly and stretch the ankle fully. Tlie 
usual mistake is to cnil the foot loiind the 
supporting leg. Make sure the toe is pointing 
backwaid and that the side of the foot is against 
the back of the sujiporting leg. Notice the tuin 
and tilt back of the head, which can be taken 
to either side It is useful to practise also from 



Fig. II 

Foot Position for Hop or Spring 


3rd position, using the back foot several limes 
in succession. 

Group C, In 4 counts, arms lift forward to 
below shoulder level, R. foot points forward , 
L- arm up, R. sideways, raise R, foot (see 
Fig. T2), L. aim open sideways to balance R., 
R, foot pointed on toe; aims down (to Fig. i 
not hanging by sides) and foot to ist position 
Repeat on opposite side. 

Group D Step sideways with R ; close L. 
behind in 31 d, step sideways again with R. and 
hop, bringing L. foot to position ui Fig it. 
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Repeat to L. This constitutes ii ])()lka step sule- 
vvays. Piactise this in conplcSj hokliug iiaiuls 
face to face and gradually iiitioduce the step 
turning roiuid each other. Slow -J music. 

Group E. "Step and throw/' a familiar step 
now done easily ajid well, we hope, since it 
consists merely of a step sideways or obliquely 
forward, followed by a lifting of the leg as in 



Fig 12 

Balanced Arm and Fool A/ovL'nieni 

IWof a veyy good position of arms; the 
shoulders ai3 drawn up and the L hand 
should be fumed shghfly to the ground. 

Fig 13, accompanied by a hop on the sup- 
poiting leg. Slow music is most suitable, e.g. 
"The Lincolnshire Poacher" or strathspey 
Group F. Solo dances are not very suitable 
for school woik, but occasionally a simple 
dance is useful provided tliat it is taught to the 
whole class "Mary Mary Quite Conliaiy" has 
no chnTicult steps, and depends entiiely upon the 
expiession put into it liy the child It can he 
begun in tins lesson iiiid Imishcd 111 the ne\l, 


** Mary Mary Quite Lunlniryt 
Ihnc does your jiafdcn g/oa'?" 

iMuhic "Kate Greenaway." Haiiy Farjeon. 
No 2 of Tivo Fanciful Danccst. 

(Publisheis. Poosey lS: Ilawkes, Ltd., 2()5 
Regent Stieel, Loudon Puce 2s hd ) 



Fig. 13 

Step and Throxv** 

Ihc lulled leg be htghov {novidcd the 
balance of the body is noi spoil I, 

Basket in R. hand. 

Hold dress L. 

Bars 1-2. Begin centre back, 4 skips forward, 
R L R.L. 

Bar Point R foot and lift to knee with hops . 

Bar 4 Point R foot, tlicn L 

Bars 5-8. Repeat 1-4 lieg inning L. 

Bars y-io. 3 skips diagonally foi ward R.L K., 
k lie id on L. 

Bars IT-12 Pick (Inwei left hand and place 
in basket. 
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Bay 13. Quick pick of flower and place 111 
basket. 

Bar 14. Rise with weight on R. foot, tuin to 
L. leaving L. foot pointed, place basket in L 
hand, R. liand to skirt 

Bars 15-16 4 steps acioss front to the left, 
LR, L.R. 



Fig. 14 

Afury " ; A Good Position 


Bars 17-18. Step f 01 ward L., bending dowji 
to put basket on the ground and to pick up 
watering-can in R. liand, and turn R. 

Bars 19-21. 6 walks on toes across front, 
watering garden 

Bar 32 Step forward R., kneeling to put down 
can, catch sight of butterfly and turn head 
sharply over L. shoulder, aims back (4th beat of 
bar) on eithci side (cagerb Rise quickly on last 
beat of bai 22, played rallenfaiido keep weight 
on R. 


Bars 23-24. Quick lun diagonally back to L 
ill xnirsiiit of buttcifly, leap on to L. on last 
beat of bar 24, hands up above head together 
as if catching buttcifly ; miss it. 

Bars 25-26. Turn round and lound on spot, 
on toes to L, opening arjus, still looking, stop 
facing front Iiaving seen butterfly again. 



Fig, 15 

“ Alary j Mary, Quite Contrary**: Bail Dancing 

The left atm is lifeless avd the head dropped 


Bars 27-28. Repeat bais 22-24 diagonally 
foiward to L. this time catching it, R. leg 
stretched behind (this should be beside basket). 

Bars 29-30. Slowly lower arms to peep at 
butterfly. 

Bars 31-32. Stc]:) forward with R foot diag- 
onally to R., letting butterfly go, open arms and 
watch it. 

Bars 33-34 Place weiglit on both feet, 
bending knees to pick up basket in R. hand, 
change weiglit to bade L., leaving R. pointed 
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basket held liigli, L baud li()ldiiig diess Pose 

(Fig. 19 ) 

Bar 35 to end. On 2n.d beat of 35 begin to 
skip gaily round to R. and off 

Lesson VII 

Group A. (rr) [ liiythm, Walk 8 steps, then 
point one foot, and with little liops on the other, 


III one count, nuking the voiy slightest wave 
like mot inn in tloing so. by ;l lilting anti siiikin^^ 

the wrists 

(ft) Piactusc the position of the font shown in 
Fig. 17. 

Group C. A spring from foot to hiot in the 
position of lug. n. 

Group D. (^i) point foiward, Ixick, foiwarcl, 
aiul close whilst liopjJing on siii)poiting foot. 




Fig. 16 

Arm Movement * Forward and Sideways 


Img. 17 

Fool Brouf^ht lo Front in Hopping Position 


tap the ground S times. Repeat usuig the other 
foot for the taps Repeat but walk 10 and tap 4, 
tlien 12 and tap 2. 

(ft) The arm movement of Lesson IV taken in 
4 movements, nmning 3 to each movement. 

Group B (^/) Arms lift foiward, below 
shoulder level, tiim palms to the ground, open 
one sideways, turn wiists in both cases veiy 
slightly outward (s(‘c Fig. 16) The arm is 
lelaxcd at the elbow in bolli cases, but not bent 
sufficiently to show an angle. Chaiigi' the arms 


Pass the foot neatly? from front to back with 
knee picssed out and ankle stretched. 

(ft) Standing in ciiclc, hands joined, or in 
couples, bend one knee up, dropjiing the head 
hnwaidj carry knee and head back tu pusitiun 
of Fig 18 Practise this sovcial times witli 
a loose hip luovcmciit, rehi\ed slunildeis and 
head in the foiward incjvi'iiieiit, and stioiig lift 
and bend in the backwaid 

Group K Polka steji going loiind tlu‘ looni, 
to -[ and [J innsie With the iattn it hccoines 
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slowci : Step— close iii 3rd— step and tluoii^jlL, 
Xjopularly called the "BanvcVanca Step/' 

Group L. Finisli **Maiy Maiy Quite Con- 
ti ary/' 


Lesson VUI 

Group A. (ci) Ruimiiig S steps, each child 



Fig, 18 

A Graceful Bending Movement 
S€& lessons 7 and 10 


making a circle counter-clockwise on its own 
Curve smoothly and continue clockwise for 
another 8 runs (making thus a figure 8). Repeat 
with skipping steps Repeat with polka steps, 
4 to each circle. Repeat with 8 polka steps 
making one circle, as in " Tlie Sailor's Hoinpijie/* 
Group B. Arms as in B last lesson, at same 
time, poult one loot backward on the toe. 
Piactise lifting the leg and holding the position 
showii in Fig. 16. 


Group C. Little springs from foot to foot in 
the position shown m Fig. 17 

Group D. (fl) Step and throw, arms as in 
Fig. 12 changing in one inoveineiit, i c lift 
one arm and lower the other with each change 
of leg Practise on the spot imtil the arm and 
leg movements go easily together 

(b) In circle, hands joined for support. R. 
knee up, head bent forward as in last lesson ; 
then, instead of carrying the R knee bade as 
bcfoic, put the weight of the body on to the R 
foot and bend back the left as Fig. 17 Thus, 
R up, L. back, rather quickly Practise this 
trciiisfcrcnce of weight with knee bending up and 
back until it has become quite familiar, to slow 
waltz., one movement to each bar, and to quick, 
gay music 

Group E. Round the room, step and hop witli 
the leg stiaiglit in front, arms as Fig g. 
TJiisis distinguished from ''step and throw" by 
the fact that it is taken stiaight forward and 
not from side to side. 

Group F : Gfoitp Polka, In 2 lines of 4 facing 
eacli other. 

1 2 bars, Pomt-and-step " forward twice, 
beginning R., forming one line, meeting paitnci 
by R, shoulder, 

2 bars. Twice more, passing. 

2 bars. 4 snatches back to place. 

r bar A little jump sideways to R. 

I bar. A little jump sideways to L 

8 bars. Repeat whole passing L. shonldeis. 

II Passing R. shouldeis 

I bar Point R. forward, then back 

1 bar Polka step forwaid, 

2 bars. Repeat with L. 

2 bars Repeat with R, 

I bar. Turn with 2 little springs (Fig. ii). 

I bar Two springs facing partner (Fig. 17). 

8 bars. Repeat whole to places 

III. I bar Polka step sideways to R. 

1 bar. Point L. in fiont 

2 bars. Repeat to L. 

2 bars Repeat to R. 

2 bars Step sideways on L and point R. 
forward. Turn L. 

^T7 bars. Tiavelling 111 a ciiclc half way lound, 
7 polka steps, shaldiig finger ovci alternate 
shoulders to girl behind 
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I har. Face partner, clap; ami tluow anus 
wide. 

16 bars. Repeat whole to places 

IV. Take both hands with paiLiicr opposite, 
holding arms wide. 

I bar. Front heel on ground. Then toe 

I bar. Polka step round each other t<i pai t- 
acr's place 

6 bars. Repeat 3 times. 

Take oidmary ball-room grasp and polka 
with partner in any direction. 

A useful inti odiictioii to tliis may be found 
m tJio "Odd AIoji Polka" published in Rhy?>ies 
and Dances for Ltiile- Folk (by C. Sparger — 
Nisbet, 6s.). The music would be suitable for 
either. In the *'Odd Man Polka" the game 
element is introduced by having an odd man 
who has to jump into the gap in a change-over 
of pai“tnei-s. Polka step sideways only is used 
and, as a game-dance, serves to make the polka 
ihythm and step familiar 

This and the first two figuies of the group 
polka aic suitable for this lesson. 

Lesson IX 

Group A (ft) Ruiiniiig, changing tlic aims 
as in Gioup D of last lesson, 6 runs to each 
change. Take exactly 6 runs lor each change 
of arms 

(6) 6 iLins, 2 slow skips to 4 bais, i step Lo 
each of next 4 bars. 

Group B, As last lesson in 3 counts Tims 
aims lift f 01 ward, point foot back; arms take 
up position, raise back leg (Fig. 16) ; arms 
lower, foot into 3rd position 

Group C. Piactisc the two little spiiugs of 
Lesson VIII, alternating the "behind" and "m 
front" positions of the foot. 

Croup D. The knee up and back of hist lesson 
but with the addition of a hop, thus — Stop on 
R , L knee bent back (Fig. 18) and hop on 
R. ; step on L., R. kiicc up in fioiit and hop on 
L. As usual the ihythiu used will alter the 
character of the step, but the slow waltz oi 
is most suitable 

Oh - - dear- - Whal canihemd-fcrhe> 

Sl(.p R “lull’ K. 'ilenL - hnp T,. slep U Iiop R, stup I. , hop 1 
L k[u;e U, knee lijj 

belli biick iiifronl 


N B. Ihis ixS cpioted irs suitable in iliytliin 
lather tlian in content 

Group IL One hop as Gioup Z), followed by 
2 hops with knee straight. 

Group F. Fig.s III and IV of group polka 

Lesson X 

Group A Music cluinges between *[, -j, J;, 
Wlicir it is playing \ children rCxSpoiid with polka 
step, chuiigiiig on ' to walking steps and on to 
barn-claiice stej). No warning should be given 
of the changes 

Group D, As B in last IcSxSon. 

Group C From 31 d position, lift fiout foot 
to position as Fig. 17, letuni to 311! position, 
lift back foot as in Fig ii return to 3UI position 
behind, lhactisc tins fust with the R. foot in 
front and then with the L. 

Group D As Group C. with a spring fioin 
foot to foot 

Group E Hopping steirs lound the room in 
the position shown in Fig, 16 A slow wait? 
or, better still, maziiika liiythin is most suit- 
able for this. The change of arms should be done 
softly, on the hrst beat 

Group Fr A short studj'' is useful hcie to 
combine the various hopping steps louiid the 
room. Those practixSed have been — 

A . Hopping with knee bent up in front. 

B Hopping with knee bent up behind, 

C\ Hopj)iug with knee stuught in front. 

D Hopping with knee straight behind. 

E. Stop and tluow 

Take llrahius’ Waltz No. i — 

In a circle, arms fuo. 

Bar I Hop A (as above) on R. ftjot. 

Bar 2. Hop B (a.s above) on L, foot. 

Bars 3-4 Hop C twice R. and L. 

Repeat whole 3 times moie, using bais 5-8, 
and 1-8 again. 

Bars q-ii. q s^VL^t long nmnin^ steps begin- 
ning with R. 

Bar 12. Step R. on toe, jioise as 111 Fjg iS 
Bars 13-T4 Repeal, poising on L toe 
Bars 17-20, AxS 1-4 
Bars 21-22 As 1-2. 

Bats 23-24 Run swiftly fur waul, i'niish 
poised oil toes, feet ciose logelhei, lieatl lliiown 
liack, aims high outsli etched, 
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This little study lends itself to high controlled 
springing and a good deal of exin'ession accord- 
ing to the ability and temperament of the dancer 


Further Suggestions 

This course of lessons docs not, needless to 
say, covei anything but a fi action of the step's 



Fig 19 
Good Poise 


This give^ the impression of body move- 
ment, wheieas in tealily there t? very iiltte 
Uuduvg bitt ffll ifve rutes 0/ goo(^ aic 

ni piety, 

and movements which can be used in school 
dancing, but it is not possible within the compass 
of one chapter to do moic. Should moie be 
required in actual dances, side by side with those 
given, tlieic aie many useful books published 
Easy School Dances, by Ruth Clark has already 
been mentioned, and Display Dances for Junior 


ChiUren, by D. Caitei, and Rhythmic Dayices^ by 
S. Carson, published by Saville (2s. 6d, and 
3s. 6d respectively) are adequate, although the 
music IS commonplace in these, Messis , Pitman 
have published a book by Celia Spaiger, 
specially prepared for Jiinioi Schools, the 
dances being simple and embodying fairy stones 
such as "The Twelve Dancing Princesses/' 
etc., &ct to classical music. The Waved ey press 
lias published one or two good collections of 
ideas and dances. 

The Scottish Country Dance Society publishes 
the Scottish countiy dances through Messrs. 
Pateisons, 27 Geoige Street, Edinburgh. We 
liave not mentioned the English countiy 
dances since by now they aie with in icach 
of every teacher, and, without question should 
be incoiporated into eveiy child's educa- 
tion. Country dances of other nations have a 
habit of losing their character when danced by 
untrained dancers It takes a supremely v\^ell- 
trained aitist-dancer to reproduce the simplicity 
of the folk dance ot another nation. The steps 
are usually simple enough, but tJiat queer elusive 
something that makes it look Swedish or German 
or Austrian 01 Scottish cannot be reproduced by 
children bo-rn. in a different tradition. Nothing 
could be simpler than the Tyrolean waltz, but 
the style of the dancer is something tliat only 
the most highly trained dancer could rcpiu- 
duce, when she is able to express with subtlety 
the simplicity of the native Equally, Englisli 
children can dance the steps of the Scandinavian 
dances, but they look in no degree Scandinavian, 
and, therefore, national dances should be re- 
garded not as the fiist steps but rather the last. 
In regard to that well-known institution, the 
annual display. It can, and often docs, prove the 
undoing of both tcachci and chiklien, foi it 
may easily interfere with any steady plodding 
towards acquiring a giounclwoik, and tlie dances 
attempted are frequently far too ambitious. 
Dancing should not be regarded as a show 
thiirg, but if it IS piosented befoic an audience 
the teacher must develop a critical eye, and this 
will save her from many a misguided effort 
If theic is to be an audience, then the woik 
presented must have real dancing mciit, not be 
bad work covered by pretty clothes and a skilful 
pianist, as is veiy often the case For dancing, 
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if appreciated rightly, has a very far-ieachiag 
educational value, It is not only recreation and 
exercise, but it has its own very peculiar value, 

The Value oj Dancing 

The word ''self-expression” has been used so 
freely during the last few years that, as is fre- 
quently the case with a word, its leal meaning is 
often ignored, and it is translated roughly into 
‘ ' leave the children alone, to do exactly what they 
like, when they like, and how they like, at all 
times and m all places, legardlcss of any tioiiblc 
or mconveiiiencetlieymaycauscto other people.” 
One hesitates, therefore, to use the word, and yet 
when one tries to explain whci cm lies the special 
virtue of dancing the word ''self-expiession” 
does seem to be ncccssaiy. It can, however, be 
amplified, and it may be said that dancing is 
bodily action conveying ideas in dramatic form, 
the expressing in movement of the emotions liy 
means of the beauty of shape and form. 

Suitable Music 

One final word in legard to the choice of music. 
Even for the most elementary exercises, good 
music can be found. As already indicated, 
national and folk music— jigs, reels, songs, etc,, 
make excellent timekeepers In addition there 
are one or two publications specially suitable 
for teclmvquu and rhythmic work. Cfassicaf 


Extracts for Dancing collected by Mary Rosman, 
L.R,A M. and Giacc Philips (ilooscy & Hawkes, 
htcl,, 7s 6d,) is an excelleiU book, and Rhythmic 
Games for Little Folk by Doia Paicloe (Nisbcf 
& Co,, 6s.) IS a collection of good music with 
suggestions as to its use, Wlicie these sugges- 
tions arc dramatic and imaginative, they aie 
good, but the occasional dancing forms {eg. 
‘‘Minuet,” lleetlioveii) are not .so suitable. 
As a collection oI ideas and music, however, 
it IS most useful, 

Five Rhythmic Marches, by Fiances Linden 
(Saville, 2s.) is an c,\cellent giniip of j music. 

The School Gramophone 

Lastly, the giamoplionc l This can be a gieat 
solution of the music problem, for it ispo.ssible 
by its use to secuie good icndcring of good 
music instead of necessarily confining oneself to 
the simplest written score, as must otheiwise 
often be the case Appended, tlicrefoic, is a 
list of rccoicls which will be found to be useful, 

Columbia Records 

D 1635. Gigue— Each. 4s,, plus is. 9d. 
purchase tax. (Pumo— not suitable without an 
amplifiei.) 

H M.V. Records 

C 1617. Waltzes. 4s,, phis is. yd, puichase 
tan. 



HYGIENE AND HEALTH EDUCATION 

HABITS 


G ood health is founded on tho acquisi- 
tion of hygienic and cleanly habits. When 
an action has been perfoimcd a sufficient 
number of times it becomes a habit j or reflex 
action, that is to say, an automatic movement 
or set of movements; just as it is a leflex action 
to pull the hand away from a souice of heat, so 
it becomes a leflex habit to the propeily tiained 
child to have the bowels open at ceitain times 
of the day, and go to sleep at other times, and 
to be in many othoi lespects a leasonable and 
orderly member of the community. Children 
who aie brought up with no habit training are 
notoriously difficult to manage Capricious in 
their habits, they will do a thing one day and 
for no appaient cause refuse to do the same 
thing the following day. This leads to endless 
discussion, unhappiness, and failure in health, 
for a happy mentality is essential to good health. 

One cannot think in '"watertight^' compait- 
ments, or separate completely the structure 
(anatomy) of the body from its physiology 
(working) or hygiene (health). Many other 
Instances will arise where the application of our 
knowledge to life must be noted. 

Hence, later in this section will be found a 
short account of ''How the Body is Made," 
which includes some simple description of the 
working of the body, 

Habit Training 

Systematic habit training must not be too 
rapidly nor too rigidly enforced. The one end to 
aim at in teaching health is to make it entirely 
unconscious. There must be no idea that 
instilling certain piinciplcs into childien's minds 
will make them well or keep them healthy The 
automatic establishment of definite habits will 
achieve this end, without setting up ideas which 
may focus attention too closely on the child's 
own body 


Those in chaige of childien, theicfoie, nave 
a most important and valuable task. It is in 
their powei to establish, in a pleasant way, these 
good habits which will stand the child in good 
stead thioiighout life. Habits can be started 
from the first week of existence; for example, 
regular feeding, attention to cleanliness and to 
the functions of Natuie, and the training of the 
baby in regulai houis of sleep (probably the 
most valuable factor in producing a healthy 
and tranquil child). 

To establish good habits in oldei children is 
more difficult, for many bad habits may already 
have been set up ; but it is better foi the teacher 
to try to establish new good habits lalher than 
to point out to the child any bad ones whicli lie 
may alieady possess. This fact must never be 
lost sight of by those in charge of children, 
because the constant emphasizing of a wiong 
habit by "'nagging'" merely seives to impress 
this habit on the child's mind. 

It is a great help for a child who has come from 
a bad home to be encouraged in the right way 
of living by community habits, and that is why 
a school often has such an excellent effect on a 
child's character. 

Habit 13 a great laboui -saving device, accom- 
plishing the routine older of life winch otherwise 
becomes tiresome or annoying, and one of the 
most important habits which the young child 
has to leaiii is cleanliness 

I . External Cleanliness 

Cleanliness, which is so often reckoned next 
to godliness, is not an easy habit to establish in 
overcrowded slum dwellings In the school it 
is also sometimes difficult to achieve where one 
thing is preached and another is practised. 
For example, the floors of the school building 
may be washed once in three weeks, as those 
find to their cost who sit the childien down on 
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a dirty floor; children will notice this cliil, and 
draw theii own conclusions- 

The washing of hands before meals j attention 
to hair and finger nails, and similar tasks, are 
all somewhat irksome for the young child, but 
when done in company aic less of a burden, and 
can be made into a game. It is most important to 
remember that good habits can be made as amus- 
ing as bad ones, and infinitely more pleasant 
to the individual 

The days are gone by when there wcie a large 
number of verminous children among the schools, 
and no child should ever be penalized if it is so 
unfortunate as to harbour parasites of one kind 
or another. Remember that little child len are 
extremely sensitive about their personal appear- 
ance, and they usually wish above all things to 
be exactly like their fellow mortals A lousy 
head may be the origin of complexes which 
may mar the happiness of the child's whole 
life. 

Bathing and Washing 

Cleanliness of the body is a difficult thing for 
the young child to achieve, and some open-air 
day schools are so fortunate as to have baths 
piovided for daily use. Once the childien have 
leanit the pleasant effect of having a complete 
bath every day, they will do their best to get 
it, or the nearest substitute, in their own homes. 
The rubbing of the skin has the effect of massage, 
improves the circulation, helps the digestion, 
and, what is not to be ignored, increases the 
beauty of the child's appearance Without incul- 
cating any ideas of vanity, the teachci should see 
that children take sufficient piide in their looks. 

The usual facilities for washing in many of the 
elementary schools aie exceedingly primitive, 
consisting generally in the piovision only of 
cold water It is impossible to remove dirt 
from the hands with cold water alone, espe- 
cially in the wintci, and the fact that children 
come from homes where theie is no lunning 
warm water is no reason for the continuance 
of this mediaeval habit of providing only cold 
In fact it IS an argument to the contiaiy, 
because cliildrcii who have once enjoyed the 
ameniLies of fiequcnt and easy lemoval of dirt, 
from any part of their bodies, will, when they 
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become giown citizens, refuse to tolerate dirty 
conditions in their homes. 

Care of the Hair 

Let us consider the question of the child's 
personal cleanliness in detail, beginning with 
the head. The care of the hair is one of the most 
important parts of the child's daily toilet — a 
difficult task foi any child under the age of 10, 
but one that is related both to health and per- 
sonal appearance A veniiinous head can be the 
cause of tremendous suffering and ill health, 
firstly because of the irritation, and secondly 
because this initation may lead to scratching 
infected raw places on the scalp, and swollen 
glands, and may ultimately result in some degree 
of blood poisoning. Tending the hair with dii ty 
combs or brushes is woise than useless, and one 
of the habits that childien can be taught easily, 
as they grow a little older, is to wash the comb 
and brush at least once a week. 

Care of the Ears 

An important organ of the body which de- 
mands a caie that it seldom receives is the ear. 
A word of warning is necessaiy against the 
introduction of any pointed instrument into 
the eais to remove wax. The folded edge of a 
towel is neaily always adequate foi this purpose. 
If the wax is difficult to lemove wrap cotton 
wool round the end of a match and dip this into 
olive oil ; this softens the wax, and the child's era 
can easily be made clean. It is a common mis- 
take among parents to be much more insistent 
on washing behind the eais than on getting rid 
of dii t in the outer car, though wax is often the 
cause of deafness and stupidity in school childien 

Care of the Eyes 

The eyes of a debilitated child may be found 
stuck together in the morning with small granu- 
lations or running sores along the lids The 
smearing of boracic ointment along the lid the 
last thing at night will prevent this occurrence ; 
bathing with warm boracic lotion fiist thing in 
the morning and last thing at night is an even 
bettei tieatment Any child who is continually 
disposed to this condition of gianular lashes, 01 
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'^blepharitis " as it is called, should have the eyes 
examined to see if there is any defect of vision. 

Care of the Nose 

This has been the subject of much instruction 
and attention during the past few years. It is 
necessaiy to impiess on all chikhcn, however 
young, the impoitaiicc of "nasal drill/' wliicli 
should consist of the pi 0 per use of the han dicer- 
chief first thing in the morning 01 on arrival at 
school The nose should be held at the bony 
part, and each nostiil in turn occluded whilst 
the other iS blown firmly, but not too vigorously ; 
the use of any irritant snuff powder is to be 
deplored Children who suffer from cataiih 
should be allovved to snuff up gently some glyco- 
thynioline in a little \^'ater (half a tcaspoonful 
to a tcacupful of warm water) and spit it out 
through the mouth. This is an effective douche 
of the nasal passages, will often cut short a cold 
in its early stages, and is not too unpleasant for 
a small child to perfoini Syringing of the nose 
should on no account ever be done except under 
the super vision of a doctor or a nurse, as it 
may lead to infection of the small bones which 
separate the nose from the skull itself. 

Teeth and Throat 

The care of the mouth is ratliei intiicate, 
involving attention to the teeth and throat. 
Teeth need to be brushed with a soft hrnsh and 
camphorated chalk powder from the time a 
child is about a year old, and children should be 
taught that a toothbrush is a personal possession 
to be kept clean and dry, and replaced as soon 
as it shows any signs of wear. 

It IS far more necessary that the chlkVs 
throat should be looked at every day foi signs 
of redness or white spots than that the cleanlr- 
ness of neck and ears should be rigorously 
enforced Children who attend school with 
inflamed throats should always be sent home 
again, as the throat is the source from which 
a great deal of disease spreads from one human 
being to another. The number of germs which 
are pi ejected in coughing or speaking have been 
variously estimated from one to sevcial millions, 
and hence the great risk which is attached to 


the overciowding of children at school Eveiy 
one knows Irow rapidly a cold will spread through 
a household, and this is the reason. 

Attention to Septic Places 

The toilet of the face and head rs thus rather 
complicated, and very important The cleanli- 
ness of the hands, body, feet, and knees is also 
very necessary from the point of view of health, 
particularly in clrildien who arc running about, 
and may suffer very frequently from septic 
places, 01 " impetigo, “ as the result of various 
falls. If seen in tune, such septic conditions can 
be rapidly healed by the use of dilute ammonv- 
ated mercury ointment, and by keeping the 
places covered witlr a clean dressing, Impetigo 
can easily spread from one child to another, and 
therefore the tcaclici should be on the lookout 
for it, and have the first place attended to as 
lapidly as possible. 

2. Internal Cleanliness 

Personal cleanliness docs not consist only in 
the above-mentioned external care of the body, 
but it includes also the daily elimination of waste 
products from the body, and this is a matter 
which it IS difficult for the teacher to super^use. 
A plea must be entered heie for the liberty of 
the school child to leave the room for this purpose 
whenever he feels inclined Cases of abuse of this 
liberty can be prevented, but the refusal may 
lead to the setting up of a chronic habit of con- 
stipation and ill-health or to loss of control over 
the excretions 

3. Clothing 

Clothing is not entirely within the control of 
the teacher, but where possible it is a very 
excellent plan to have some soil of school uni- 
form and to abolish the idea tliat a large number 
of garments is essential It is still quite common 
to find a child sent to school in winter with ten 
to twelve layers of clothing on her chest, star Ling 
with a sheet of thennogenc wool and ranging 
through vest, combinations, "stays/' several 
petticoat tops, frock, pinafore, and woollen 
coat The result is that the child is extremely 
uncoinf 01 table, sweats profusely, and catches 
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cold, as the skin loses the powei to act , ill tern- lound the neck, ann-holcs, and logs, e.g. elastic 
pel and depression naturaiiy ensue. A woid to of knickers. 

the paients, eithei individually or collectively, 4 It is important to keep legs well covcied 
is piobably the best way to establish a right in the winter, as iiiucIl heat is lust, paiticnlarly 



Fig. I Fig 2 

In Summer ' Woollen Vest, CoUojir Knwfteys In Winter ' Woollen Combinations:, Bodice, 

and Frock , Bodice is Worn on Cooler Days Knickers, Frock, and Socks 

habit with regaid to clothes. The following in the opcn-aii schools, by the habit of exposing 
cardinal points should be emphasized — the bare thighs 

1 There should never be moie than tlnee 5 Shoes are always prefeiablc to boots, as 

layeis of clothing 111 summer or four in winter they allow the ankle looni to move and develop 

2 Undei garments should be of Ihin wool (01 6 Hats aic not necessary except in limes of 

wool and cotton mixed, next to the skin); the gieat heat, and arc fiequcntly tlie cause of 
frock will be of cotton or wool, accoidingto the vermin peibisling in the head It is important 
time of year. to ic member this in dealing with vciminous 

3 Nothing tight must be worn, paiticiilaily childten 
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If the ctiild is to be kept free iioin cold and 
infectious diseases of various kinds, including 
septic places on the skiUj the garments must be 
carefully washed at fiequent inteivals. This 
applies particularly to boys' suits, which are 
often handed down from father to son, and from 
one brother to another, without any intervening 
process of cleansing lufectious diseases such 
as scarlet fever have been pioved to be tianS’ 
mitted in this way, and this is wheie co-opera- 
tion of the paients can be very usefully obtained 
One has only to sit with a class of unclean 
small children for a few hours to realize what 



Dy courtesy of The Suntight League 

Pig. 3 

First Sun-bafJting at Ketmood, under the 
Ausp^ce^ of the Sunlight League^ 1924 

an oppLCssivG smell comes from eithci unwashed 
bodies or unclean clothes. 

4. Air and Simlighl 

Fresh air is probably as important to the 
life of a human being as fresh food, and those 
who work m artificially ventilated schools no 
doubt suffer more from headache and fatigue 
than those more fortunate people who woilc in a 
schoolroom with open windows. 

Ventilation 

When the weather permits, i e. except when 
there is driving rain or log, the windows should 
be wide open. It is bcttei to have them open 
wide than just a little, because the narrower the 
opening the more quickly does the air enter, and 


if the draught is very strong the chill air blows 
straight down on to the children instead, of be- 
coming slightly warmed as it does if it enters 
moie slowly tluough a wider aperture. At some 
time in the day the classroom must be thoroughly 
ventilated by leaving both door and windows 
wide open at the same time, but children should 
not sit thus exposed to a strong current of air, 
although jii the open-air schools they get accus- 
tomed to considerable degiees of exposure, and 
suffer no ill-effects. 

Stuffy rooms are a great cause of headache, 
bad temper, and general fatigue. The main 
point to remember is that the air should always 
be kept a little on the move, so that the skin can 
act and get rid of the super fluoiis heat of the 
body, This is important even in cold weathei 
The air should be warmed up to the temperature 
of 58° Falnenheit, in order not to strike too coldly 
on the delicate linings of the nose and thioat. 
Cool, moving air, which is not too diy, helps to 
keep the mucous membiane of these passages 
in good condition, and thus to prevent the all 
too pievalent cold and nasal catarrh 

The opeu-air schools have pointed the way 
for aU schools of the future, when children will 
not wait until they are sickly or debilitated to 
benefit by the veiy excellent conditions which 
are now available only in the few schools of this 
type. The time will surely arrive when the 
healthy child, not suffering fioin rickets, bion- 
chitis, 01 anaemia, noi recovering from infectious 
disease, will niatntam his or her health m good 
condition by staying in the open an for the whole 
day, instead of being let out from a close class- 
room for only a few minutes during school hours. 

Sun-bathing 

The great advantages of sun-bathing arc being 
brought to public notice by the activities of 
the Sunlight League (Offices, 29 Goidon Square, 
London), which in 1924 tiied the expeiiinent of 
sending children from schools to have exposiues 
up at Kenwood, This experiment unfoitunately 
broke down, but the London County Council arc 
considering the question of using Kenwood again 
for this purpose. Facilities for sun-bathing in 
Hyde Park were given to the public in July 1930 

Diiect sunlight is the best disinfectant we 
Jniow, and it is necessaiy tn point out that where 
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a house is built with a projecting balcony, this 
keeps the diiect sunlight off the 100ms. Oug 
often finds open-aii hospitals and schools so 
constructed that no direct rays of the sun can 
ever reach the rooms for this reason. 

Children who arc being exposed to the sun 
must be protected from the glare and effect of 
the heat on the eyes, head, and nock Wide- 
brimmed hats should nearly always be worn at 


rays, ^vhich are so cuiativo, aic most active in 
the early morning, 

Wheic possible, it is veiy advisable to alter- 
nate sun-bathing with resting 111 the shade, or 
even with sea or fresh -water bathing. The 
lattci, however, should be practised foi only a 
very shoit time on end, ns swimming or bathing 
is very exhausting for the child. Live minutes 
for the fust bathe and ten minutes for eveiy 


I 
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Happily Acquiring the Habit of Exercise 


the seaside; one of the leasons why both giown- 
ups and children And work out-of-doors veiy 
tiring IS the effect of the glai'e from the sun . The 
good effects of sunlight are many, besides the 
merely recuperative. The whole woiking. of 
the body is speeded up, with the result tliat 
the digestion is better, the appetite improves, 
children sleep more easily, and those who aie 
inclined to rickets produce a substance in their 
blood which cures the disease 
Sometimes even in this climate the rays of 
the midday sun arc too pow'eifiil, and exposuics 
should be before ii am or after 3 p.m. only 
As a rule, liowevci, it is possible to use tlie sun 
all day long, iememl)enng that the ultra-violet 

i2^(C,3G6fj) 


subsequent one is sufficient for all but the very 
strongest children. 

5 . Exercise and Games 

The habit of taking a tight amount of regular 
exercise is an important one to establish, from 
botli the physical and the mental point of 
view. 

The love of communal games, 01 woiking 
together in gangs, comes iisnaUy about the age 
of 7, and lasts thiouglioul school life, and this 
is the nicdiLim through which the team spiiit 
and enthusiasm for the school can be aroused 
best, 
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Games ui which children of all ages can take 
part, such as ball games oi team laces, arc 
very suitable for school playgiounds, but it is 
well to avoid too long spells of games winch 
involve long periods of standing, such as criclcet* 
All forms of sport are useful in developing the 
team spiiit, and the Jimioi children can be 
allowed to do jumping and short races of various 
kinds, though the excitement attending sports 
is sometimes too gieat foi the younger ones, 
with subsequent upset to the health, and ill 
temper. 

Dancing 

Dancing in all its foiins, as well as games, may 
be very helpful in the development of chaiactei. 
It is probably even moi e important than organ- 
i7.ed games, because if accompanied by music it 
develops the child's ear and sense of rhythm 
Dancing, as Havelock Ellis points out, was one 
of the earliest arts to be developed, and chil- 
dren as soon as they can walk will begin to do 
rhythmic movements of their own accord when 
Ustening to tnusic. 

There are various methods of dancing other 
than ballet or ballroom dancing, and nearly all 
of them have this in common, that they arc 
free movements, which produce relaxation of 
the body muscles, rathci than steieotypecl iigid 
movements, which tighten up the muscles, and 
may produce much more fatigue, incoiiect 
post me, and so foitli. 

Swedish drill is much too strenuous and iigid 
for the child of below lo years of age, but small 
children will enjoy composing their own dances 
to any music that is played to them, doingsimple 
movements such as are taught by either the 
Dalcroze or Maigaiet Mon is methods. 

Miss Morris, herself a dancer of no mean 
repute, has evolved a system of pJiysical move- 
ments which are in themselves purely physio- 
logical, consisting of the movements of opposite 
hand and foot, as opposed to fancy or ballet 
dancing, where the same hand and fool move 
together. These exercises have been used with 
great effect in the crippled children's school 
at Chailey and other places, and aie even 
more useful in the development of the normal 
child. 


Maintaining Spontaneity and 
Enjoyment 

It is im|X)rtant to remember throughout the 
child's life that things that are done without 
self-consciousness, sucli a.s dancing and all other 
habits heie detailed, are much moic beneficial 
than those wluch are inculcaled from a sense of 
duty. The mere fact that a child is told to do 
a particiilai thing is in many cases enough to 
instil into his mind a most perverse and deep- 
looted dislike for doing it 

Variation in lecication and habit is vciy 
impoitant, and while simple excicises modified 
from Swedish diill may be given one day, it is 
wise to vary this with cither Maigaret Moiris 
or Eurhytlimic movements on the other clays 
of the week, because children vaiy in the type 
of exeicise which causes them most pleasure. 

The liahit of listening to simple music at an 
caily age is valuable in the training of the eai, 
especially when it is done with dancing and 
design of gioup foiinations, etc. 

6 . Sleep and Rest 

Sleep is as essential as food to the glowing 
child Not only the amount is significant, but 
also the kind of sleep, and the conditions iindci 
which the child is at rest Childien who come 
fiom overcrowded homes, where noises keep 
them awake at night, leqiiirc midday sleep in 
order to make up for what they lose in the night ; 
but the Oldinary healthy child should be able 
to give up his midday rest after the age of thiee 
or four, and, in fact often sleeps all the bcttoi 
at night for the change 

Amount of Sleep Needed 

It is a great mistake ever to wake a child 
fiom liis sleep. Individuals difjei very widely 
in the amount they need for the icpair of theii 
neivous energy. Each child if bi ought up in 
good sunoundings will establish his own ihythm 
At the £\ge of 3 some childien need twelve 01 
fouilccn houis aL night, and many will continue 
this habit until they are 10 01 12 yeais old. 
After that period they no longer sleep the round 
of the clock, but aic usually content with ten 
or eleven hours in bed The habit of cai ly waking 
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is one ^vhich changes in a veiy intcicstingfasliion. 
A young baby or little child is always lively and 
pleasant in the early morning any time after 
five o'clock, but as cluldien giow oldei it becomes 
more difficult for them to get out of bed ; they 
aie often hard to louse, and inclined to sleep on 
till seven 01 eight o'clock. Where this is so, it 
is bettei to let them sleep if the household can be 
arranged in this mannev, remembering the words 
of the child, “ Why do you send me to bed when I 
am not sleepy, and nialce me get up when I am? " 

Resting After Meals 

It is a good plan for a child to icsl for Uveiity 
minutes 01 half an houi after the midday meal, 
with a book if necessary, or to lie still while a 
book IS read aloud This is veiy differ cut from 
having one to two hours of sleep in the middle 
of the day, and childien should on no account 
be allowed to rush out to their games directly 
after their midday meal Twenty minutes' rest 
at least allows the piocesscs of digestion to get 
properly established. 

Disturbed Sleep 

Whenever the child is losing weight, fretful, 
irritable, inattentive at work, the first question 
that the parents, or nuisc, 01 teacher shonlcl ask 
themselves is this: "Does the child get the 
amount and the kind of sleep which he really 
requires^" Has he a good hard mattress — a 
light and any room? Are the coverings light 
and warm? Has the child the advantage of 
sleeping by himself ^ Does lie have to go to bed 
with cold feet (this being regarded as a very 
necessaiy moral discipline by some paients)^ 
Is he distuibed during the night by older persons 
going to bed, noises in the street, 01 parasites 
that irntalc his skin, or by that restlessness of 
childhood for winch no one cause may be found? 

It IS not easy to find answers to these questions 
in a school, but it is still no uncommon thing to 
find a small child of 8 01 9 falling asleep at work 
because the night s rest Jias been disturbed in 
one 01 more of these ways 

7. Food 

The next question wliich should occin to the 


caicful obseiver is that of food: the amount, 
the quality, and the regnlaiity of meal times. 
Though the children do not actually lake any 
meals in the average Junior School, they me old 
enough to be taught to take an interest m their 
food and its uses. In liealth training it is 
impoilant to emphasize the primary value of 
the p>eventio}i of disease, and it is far too seldom 
realized how important a part in tliis is played 
by the right diet 

A child lequircs three good meals a day. As 
much haim is done by over- as by under-feeding ; 
even in very poor homes too much bread and 
potato IS often given whilst the amount of 
riclcels-pi eventing animal fats (milk, butter, 
cod-hver oil, etc.) is insulficient. 

It IS a good plan for the school teacher to 
compile (with the assistance of the children) a 
diet sheet showing how meals containing all 
the essential elements may be piepaied in the 
cheapest way A great deal of household shop- 
ping is done by children, and they are generally 
pleased to display the practical knowledge of 
prices which they have gamed 111 a more or less 
iiksome duty. Great caie must he taken, how- 
cvei, to pi event comparison with or condemna- 
tion of meals served at home Tlie interest 
should be centred round the fact that there are 
diffeient essentials in chffeient types of food, 
and that, theiefoie, theie is real reason in the 
statement that certain dishes are "good for 
you." 

Eating between meals is definitely, and with 
equally good leason, "bad for you," and it 
should be explained that, while boiled sweets, 
chocolate, and fruit are excellent if taken as 
part of a meal, if eaten between meals they spoil 
both appetite' and digestion 

8 . Conclusion 

It is notewoithy that tiic symptoms of wiong 
feeding— lassitude, in it ability, lack of resis- 
tance to disease, bad complexion — may also be 
the lesult of internal or external unclcanlincss, 
wrong clothing, insufficient an and sunlight, lack 
of exercise, 01 iiisuflicieiit rest. This illustrates 
the vital point that syvSlcinatic habit training 
iu nil these mallei 5 ib essential to a healthy body 
and the icsullant cheeilul mind. 
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HEALTH 

As has been said before in this section, the 
most important thing about health is to be 
entirely unconscious of it. At the same time, 
the teacher can intcicst children in practical 
hygienic details without telling them that the 
subject IS related to health just as we can 
explain to them the piocesses of rcpioduction 
without introducing the word sex. 

For example, children should learn by analogy 
from plants the fact that ail tilings grow better 
in the sun. This can easily be deinonsti ated by 
glowing green plants in the darkness and m the 
light, and then showing the diffeience in colour 
between the two plants and their general 
Vitality , or a practical demonstration can be 
made of the effects of feeding on either plants 
01 animals — and here we can introduce a prac- 
tical lesson about the need for good cold water, 
and see that the children get plenty of it to 
drink while they are in the school. {\V arm water 


BREATHING 

It might be supposed that breathing was so 
automatic a proceeding that we could hardly go 
wrong in carrying out this function, but any one 
who has observed even quite small cliildrcn 
closely lias noticed that they assume a number 
of bad positions. 

From the earliest weeks of life it is very 
necessary for the child to be free to breathe, 
but .snine unwise parents hampei the ribs by 
tight clothes or heavy things on top of the baby. 
When the child staits to run about he breathes 
more deeply^ and the exercise enables him to 
get consideiably more air into his lungs. By the 
time the child is five years old, and goes to 
school, he IS obliged to sit about for the gi cater 
pai t of the day, sometimes on hard and uncom- 
fortable Wooden forms; one result of this may 
be that posture deteriorates and the child's 
back becomes curved, especially when he is 
tired. 

One of the most disastious effects of oidmary 
"gym" IS the tightening up of the whole body 
which may occur. The writer has seen small 
children assume the most awkward and iincom- 


TALKS 

IS mucJi bcttei foi the outside of the body, 
especially foi removing dirt.) 

It might he well to call these talks by some 
general term, such as, "How we Live," or 
"Animal Life," or "Growing Plants," rather 
than to label them "Health," and below is 
included a short list of subjects which can bo 
covered m this way with a few appiopiiatc 
illustrations — 

Giowth illustrated by sunlight, watci, food, 
fresli air, plants and animals 

Simple talks on leproduction in jdants and 
animals. For example, foitilization of plants, 
frogs' eggs, tadpoles, and (for chilclron who can 
keep them) labbits or cocks and hens 
The object of such talks should be to give 
children knowledge about theii health, not about 
disease, and to interest them iii the growth of 
animals and plants witliout being too didactic 
on the coinpai isoris between them and man 


EXERCISES 

foi tabic positions IL is witli a view to avoiding 
mal-posturcs that the following suggestions aie 
made with regard to bicalhing cxcicises. 

Preparations 

I. Before doing any kind of bicathing, sec 
to it that no child has any tiling tight lound the 
neck, warst, ni ]og5 (tiglit elastic in kniclfeis, 
foi instance, will cause a check in the ciicula- 
tion, and that will make it more difficulL lu 
bieathe). 

Z. When possible have the child ven in Llie 
open ail, oi the dabsiooin windows widely open 

3. GciiUc nose blowing will clear l 1 ie an 
passages and enable the cliiklien to bicathe in 
with the mouth shut This is vital to llic proper 
pciformancc of any bicathing exercise, 

4 Try to get each child to relax by standing 
loosely instead of tigJitened up and "at atten- 
tion." This will avoid the Axed t hoi ax and 
sLiamed position which many cliildrcn assume 
duiing drill. 

Exerches Now for the lireathing exercises 
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l-hcmselvcs. The imporlanL pnmt to icmembcv ui Lhc diaphia^^m and muintains f^ood posture, 
is breathing in through the nose, with llic mouth liesidcs piocliicing a most valuable anto-massage 
shut, and bieathing out with mouth open of the intestines 

^liss Margaret Mow IS has auai’ig eel the follow- It is essential that, the leaclicr should hear 

ing simple bieathing exercises for childien. the ah being blown out tliioiigh the mouth, as 


eXPAHC> 



Expiiatioii Inspination TiispiiaLioii Kxpuation 

By couTles^ of Mnrgarel Monh 

Fig 5 Fig. G 


” Blowing Balloons" Exercise Circular BreatJiiug 


In ail bicathing exciciscs tlic essentials to 
teach the children aie — 

I. To breathe in always through the nose, 
filling fust the lower pait of the lungs, then the 
middle, then the top, gradually fl airing the ribs 
and lifting the chest hy filling it with air. 

2 To blow out the air thiough the mouth 
(with a soft whistling sound through slightly 
compressed lips ) — while conir acting strongly the 
loxmr abdominal wall. 

This abdominal contraction or expiration is 
of the utmost importance , it assists the ascent 


with a big class it is the only way of knowing 
that the expiration has been fully clone. 

With the youngest Juniois the fiisL exercise 
below is best to begin with (it may be omitted 
for oklei chiklien). 

I. Blowing Balloons 

Position, Sitting ciossed legged on the floor, 
E xpiraiion {through the month). Cup the hands 
lound the inoLilh and blow into an imaginary 
balloon, blowing out all the aii possible 



InspiuLlion 
By courlfsy of 


Ji!\pij allots 

Fig 7 


I nspiration [through the nose) 
Stictch up body, back straight, head 
and chest up, ciiclc arms out to sides 
to indicate size of balloon . 

2 . Circular Breathing 

Position Lying on back on floor, 
knees diawn up. Place one hand on 
chest and one on abdomen to feel the 
circular movement. 

Inspiraiion [through nose) Inflate 
fust abdomen, then ribs, then chest. 

Expiralion [through mouth). Con- 
L lading strongly lower abdominal 
wall, deflate — fust abdomen, then 
iilis, tlicn chest The movement 
.si lull Id be smooth, pioducmg a circular 


Standing Breathing 


wave-like movement. 
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3 . Standing Breathing 

Position. Standing — feet straight, toes and 
heels together, body stretched up tall, head up, 
chin in — avoid hollowing the bac?{, 

Impiraiion {though nose). As iii cucular 
breathing but concentrate on the iippei thoiacic 
breathing, filling and lifting chest during inspira- 
tion. 

The aims aie stietched out to about 2 ft from 
tlie side, palms facing teachei , head stretched up 

Expiyalicn {through mouth) Contiactiiig 
stioiigly lower abdominal wall during whole of 
expiration. 

Aims turned palms down toward floor, wiist 
and elbows slightly flexed and lelaxed, bung 


hands to sides with a soft wavc-hke movement, 
relax neck, head bending slightly forward. 

7\me of Exercises 

This vanes slightly according to age and lung 
capacity of children — usual time slow four time, 
taking four beats to breathe in, and foui beats 
to out, slow tango music may be used to 
accompany the oxeicises. 

Repeat each excicise 6 or 8 times, then rest 
and begin again 

Gramophone records with details of exeiciscs 
specially prepared for use with them may be 
obtained from the MaigaieL Moms School of 
Dancing, i Glebe Place, London, S.W.3, 


HOW THE BODY IS MADE 


Introduction 

We must first learn something about the stiuc- 
tuie of the body, 01 its anatomy , befoie we find 
out how it works, or its physiology ; the appli- 
cation of this knowledge to everyday life is by 
the method of hygiene or healthy methods of 
living. 

Let us begin witJi the bon}'' framework or 
skeleton. This is made up of a large number of 
loneSy some of them small and fitting closely 
togethei, as the hones of the spine; these bones 
are built to carry weight, more than £01 fine 
movements The long bones of the limbs also 
cany weight, wheieas the small bones at wiist 
and ankle allow of much more movement 

A joint IS the name given to the part where 
two or more bones meet and move on one an- 
other, as at the knee, elbow, wrist, and neck 
The joints of the spine aj-e apt to become less 
mobile with age, and caie must be taken to 
move them freely every day. At all these joints 
the bones are covered by fluid which keeps them 
moist any drying up of this fluid causes pain, 
and sometimes leads to changes in the joints 
called "arthritis." 

Bones are moved by the contractions of 
muscles, which are attached to them by tendons, 
a part of tlie muscle adapted for the purpose 
of pulling on the bone, If you look at your 
I land you will sec that the tendons are quite 


Visible, and as yuu move the fingers you can 
fed the muscles of the arm contract and then 
relax 

The muscles arc controlled by nerves, which 
come to them from the spinal canal, and some- 
times fiom tire brain itself To move the body 
tliiec paits are thus essential . the nervous system 
consisting of brain and spinal cord and nerves , 
the iTiuscles in every part of tlie body to wJiich 
the nerves run, and the bones, which aie the 
suppoitiiig framework of tlie body. The whole 
of this rather complicated machinery is kept 
togethei by the skin, winch covcis and piotecLs 
every paifc of the body , in special parts the skin 
itself is protected by coverings such ns haii and 
nails 

All power to move and Ijreathc is controlled 
by the biam, winch is enclosed in a strong bony 
case known as the skull', the sense oigans of 
sight (eyes), hcaihig (cars), sJiieJ] (uosu), icislc 
(tongue) are also pi elected to some degree. (The 
fifth sense, of touch, is in tlie skin, especially 111 
the lingeis.) 

The spinal colimm contains the spinal coixl 
from which paiis of nci ves pass out Ijctwecn the 
vertebrae (bones composing the spinal column) 
to various oigaiis and to the limbs. The long 
bones in arms and legs aie somewhat similarly 
arranged — one in the upper part of each limb 
and two 111 the lower ; many small bones to- 
getlier fonn the wrist and ankle — lienee iJic case 
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with which such joints can be "spi ameer* or 
put out of action. 

The arms are attached to the backbone by 
means of the shoulder blade or scapula behind, 
and by the clavicle or collar bone in front. 

With the hip joints the arrangements aie much 
less mobile. The pelvis is a bony iing supporting 
the organs in the abdomen, and much less 
mobility is desirable in this position 

So much for the actual bony framework now 
let us consider where the inside is kept, and what 
are called the organs or vi^cem. These arc kept 
in two paits of the body, the upper, called the 
thorax or chest, and the lower, popularly known 
as the stomach or abdowen, 

The chest is a bony box containing the heart 
and lungs , the back ol it is made up of the spine, 
from which come the ribs to form the sides, 
and these are attached in front to the breast 
bone or sternum. You can feel all these bones m 
thin people. You can notice liow, when yo\i 
breathe, the box gets first bigger and then 
smaller, as the ribs move up and down. Between 
the chest and abdomen is a thick sheet of muscle 
called the diaphmgrns which shuts off the lungs 
and heart fiom the other organs, and moves 
down with every breath taken in. 

Inside the abdomen are all the digestive 
organs, the stomach leading to the small in- 
testine, which in turn leads lo the large intestine 
and external opening or anus. 

The liver, about which we bear so much and 
see very Uttlc, is under the light rib, and pours 
its secietions into the small intestine and duo- 
denum ‘ there arc also the ducts of the pancreas 
and the gall bladder. 

The waste material of the body is got rid of, 
paitly through the bowel, but also by the 
kidneys, which arc placed one on either side 
of the backbone : these diain into the bladder, 
which lies in the pelvis 

The abdominal organs are protected in fiont 
by a strong wall of muscle, and at the back by 
the spine and lower iibs. 

That is a very brief outline of the anatomy of 
the human body, which can be much moie easily 
described to children by means of diagrams, 
which can be obtained from H. K. Lewis Si Co , 
Booksellers, Gower Street, London, \Y C 

It is necessary Lo have some pictures in yoiii 


mind of the sLiuctuic of these oigans, before 
you begin to talk about their functions and 
physiology. 

How the Body Works 

It IS a stiangc fact tliat cliildrcii arc told so 
little about their own bodies, altliough they have 
to commit to memory a gieat number of facts 
about dates iii histoiy, verbs, and mathematics. 

11 may be thought that children in the Junior 
School arc too young for this sort of iufonnation, 
but those of you who have been in intimate 
contact with quite small cluklien know that the 
average intelligent child asks questions about 
himself long befoic the age of 7. 

If given simple, direct answers to these elemen- 
tary questions childicn will usually be content 
and will not puzzle over involved matters which 
aie better dealt with at a later stage. 

If children aie to be taught hygiene by means 
of games and talks and cleanliness, then it is 
very necessaiy that they should know some- 
thing about how the body is made. 

It is Jiot necessary to tunr them urto prigs, 
as has been obscived alieady, but you will cer- 
tainly save future citizens from doctors bills 
and hospital attendance if you succeed in mak- 
ing them intelligent about ordinary matters in 
life: not necessarily with the expiess idea of 
'"keeping fit," but because exercise^ and baths, 
and proper food are much moie jnteiesting and 
are as much part of chaiactei training as telling 
the truth or learning to do things with one 
another. 

The sooner the child knows something about 
the body the more interest will he, or she, show 
in the loutine of daily life, and such knowledge 
must be made amusing instead of being rcgaided 
as a punishment 

The teacher can bring a lot of influence to 
bear in this direction by the attitude he 01 she 
takes toward the nurse and doctor who come to 
do the routine medical inspections 

It should be looked on as a "treat" to go to 
the doctoi or dentist, and never as a punish- 
ment It may be diflicult to get some of the 
motheis lo take this point of view, as I have 
known to my cost when confronted with a 
screaming cliild whose mollier infoimed me, 'T 
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told him he would come to the cloctoi if he was 
not goodr* 

Now the schools give the leacliei a chance to 
change all that, and as many of the doctors are 
women they will probably be less alaimiiig to tlie 
small child tJian a man. The nmse certainly can 
usually be considered as a gentle and mot I icily 
person. 

Simple hygiene tallcs will do a great deal to 
teach the children themselves "fiist aid’* with' 
out introspection or morbid interest in their 
bodies. For example, a child should know tJiat 
when, he falls down amd gets a dirty cut on the 
knee the first thhig to do is to get it washed 
with clean soap and water, then put on iodine 
and a clean handlcerchief. 

Similaily the child should be told to diiiik 
two or three glasses of cold watei a day to keep 
the inside of the body clean. There should be 
several ]ugs or mugs at the school tap, so that 
this can be done without lisk of spieading 
infection. 

A child who chews his food and eats inodci- 
ately slowly is not so likely to sufier from indi- 
gestion as one who bolts 01 swallows it half 
eaten, 

These, and many other points which will be 
enumerated, will be of great interest and bettei 
carried out if the child is taught a little about tlie 
way the body works, just as those people who 
know the inside of a car are better drivers than 
those who are acquainted only with the steering 
wheel. 

If it can be arranged it is a good plan to give 
these talks on li ow the body woiks to small 
groups of children of about the same age, and 
to allow plenty of time for questions. The 
writer iias found this method useful in giving 
hygiene talks to larger luiinbuis, and the idea 
must be to inculcate a little practical hygiene 
at the same time as the knowledge about func- 
tion and structure is being given 

It is a good thing to begin with the obvious, 
and of all our functions eating is the one that 
develops first and survives to the end. 

Digestion 

livery child knows where his mouth is, and 
that it contains teeth, some of which come 


quite eaily in life and then, aftei causing a lot 
of trouble, fall nut when the child is between 

6 and 7 years old, only to be replaced by another 
set. 

In children who eat too many sweets and do 
aiot get enough 1)iittcr, milk, or other fat, the ' 
teeth may decay and fall out sooner than 6 or 

7 yeais : if the teeth decay the child should go 
to tlie dentist and have them taken oiit^ so that 
the other teeth do not decay later on. First 
teeth need as much attention as the permanent 
set- 

This IS the oppoitunity to introduce a little 
homily about brushing the teeth night and 
inoiiiiiig with a clean biusJi which belongs to 
the ownei, and is not used by any other member 
of the family. The brush, too, must be renewed 
bcfoie the bristles begin to come out, or the 
bustles may cause harm , tliey have been found 
in an appendix during an opei ation ’ 

CJiildicn who have been to day niu series 
before they come to school will know all about 
the use of the toot 1 1 biush, but many of the 
oLlicis will not, and it makes quite a good game 
to show tlvena how to brush the teeth up and 
down and not across, also how to keep the brush 
clean. 

Now teeth are there for a purpose and that 
IS to bite, not other peo])le, but the food that is 
given. Quite young children can be made to 
enjoy apples, baked potato skin, bones of vari- 
ous kinds, instead of tJic univeisaJly “papp}^'* 
food which some mothers seem inclined to give, 

The tongue is a very useful organ, not only 
for talking— perimps its least good point — but 
also because it helps to masticate the food by 
rollmg it into a ball and then putting it in a 
little lump at the back of the mouth leady to be 
swallowed. 

Quite young children can be taught to show 
the tongue to the mother, nuise, or teacher, 
so that she may see if it is furred or if they aie 
constipated: this accustoms them to the idea 
of opening theii mouths without a fuss 

It is iTiucli moie important that tlie throat 
should be quite healthy and easily seen than 
that the back of the neck should be kept clean, 
]:)ecause the two glands on each side of the inside 
of the neck, called the tonsils, aie the great 
gateway for the entrance of germs of disease. 
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Childien will enjoy showing the throat without 
a horrid spoon oi spatula, if they learn to do 
this while young, and many an unhealthy throat 
can be prevented fioin coming to school and 
spreading infection to others. 

Lastly, children must know that the water m 
the moutli is useful in making the food into a 
nice ball, and helping to digest it i it should not 
be wasted on pencils, oi in spittmg. 

They should be taught not to talk with their 
mouths full, so that this Huid gets all over other 
people, and the teachei must remember that the 
child with the sore throat is going to spread 
germs veiy lapidly by talking. 

To sum up . the mouth contains glands, 
tonsils, teeth, tongue, and fluid (saliva), a very 
inteiesting collection, all of tliem used in the 
digestion, and cleanliness lieic is vei y impoi tant 
m peifecting function and avoiding disease. 

We shall come back to the tonsils when we 
talk about bieathing, as they are also concerned 
in the use of the nose and throat We can now 
pass on to the next stage of digestion, which 
goes oil in the stomach. 

Every child knows this word, but when they 
talk of the stomach many people refer to the 
whole of the abdomen, whereas really the 
stomach is a distinct organ situated in the middle 
and slightly to the light just below the dia- 
phragm. 

As the stomach cannot be seen it is not neces- 
sary to talk at great length on what it does to 
the food, just tell the child that food stays in 
the stomach for about half an hour after it is 
eaten, and that is why vve do not luii about 
'violently for at least that time from the begiii- 
iimg of a meal. 

The only other point childi'cn need to le- 
m ember, and one that they probably know 
aheady, is that if they have anything too tight 
round tlie waist, like elastic or a leather belt, 
the stomach cannot expand' also they sliould 
be told not to eat food until they arc uncoin- 
foitably full, because that means that the 
stcimach is being ovci distended, and might get 
too much sti etched. Foi tins reason it is a bad 
plan to eat and dunk at the same meal, paitly 
because the ivatei tends lu wash down the food 
iiibtead of the saliva doing so , also because the 
^fomacli gets distended and unconifoi table. 
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The food goes thioiigli a number of stages uf 
digestion m first the small and then the large 
in Lcstinc, 01 bowel. In its passage through these 
tubes it is acted upon by vaiious secretions which 
are poured into the bowel from the panel eas, 
from the liver, and from the wall of the lining 
mcmbiane itself The useful pait of the food 
is absorbed or taken up into the blood during 
the passage through the bowel, and the waste 
material is excietcd or got nd of in the daily 
motion Tins leads us to cciisidcr the whole 
question of excietion — or getting iid of waste 
material, 

Childien will undci stand that they cannot use 
every part of the food that they talcc in, and 
that in the process of woiking the body machine 
a good deal of waste matter has to be lemoved 
each day, and this is done in the following ways. 

Excretion 

I. The boicfcls aic the means by whicli tlic solid 
residue 01 indigestible remainder of the food we 
eat IS excreted, and they should act once every 
day (at least) . it is most essential to bodily 
health that this natuial function is kept in good 
condition. In order to have the bowels acting 
every day the following rules are necessaiy — 

(a) The food taken in must be eaten slowly and 
well bitten in the mouth, and should include 
same raw fruit or salads cveiy day 

{b) Time must be allowed after bieakfash for 
fclie bowels to act. The meals must be eaten in 
peace, without nagging or scolding — otheiwisc 
the clulcVs nervous mechanism will be upset 
Harmful aperients must not be given, such as 
castor oil, bitter aloes, or syrup of figs, which 
only lead to a vicious circle of constipation. 
Brown biead, honey, salad, and fruit are better 
than medicine but if any be given, one should 
advise a mild dose of salts or a little cascaia. 
Castor oil is particularly haniifuL Watei iiist 
thing in the morning is good. 

2 'The Kidneys. These organs get iid ol the 
watery part of the waste material and, in order 
to prevent serious illness to the body, a gieat 
deal of ivatcr should be diunk cvciy day. Chil- 
dren aic nal III ally vciy thiisLy ci calmer, and 
they should be encuuragcd dunk water freely 
between meals. 1 'lic watci fiom the kidneys is 
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secreted, drop by drop, into the bladder, and 
then got rid of at regular in teivals — which 
should not be longer tJran two to three horns in 
tlie young child 

The popular prejudice against drinking plenty 
of water ib piobably due to the fact that London 
water was fonnerly very bad, and contaminated 
with the germs of cholera. Now that a good 
supply IS freely available in most parts of the 
country, children should be eiicouiaged to diinlc 
water : if the supply is not pure, it can be filtered 
or boiled- 

M1 that the childicn need to know about the 
structure of the kidneys is that there aie two 
organs situated on each side of the spine (as 
may be seen from the pictures in advertisements) , 

3. The skin is another very important means 
oC getting rid of waste pioducts, through the 
sweat glands or organs of perspiration. Here, 
again, the children's minds probably need to be 
free from the idea that there is something secret 
and "'nasty" about the inattci. For their si/c 
children perspire more freely than adults, and 
babies often get quite wet in the head. 

TJie skin can get rid of its waste products 
only if the following are attended to — 

[a) Tlie skin itself must be kept clean by 
daily imshmg with soap and water. It is not 
only for the purpose of looking nice, but also 
because if dirt is allowed to accumulate the 
openings or pores of the sweat glands get clogged 
up. The smell of sweat is unpleasant. The wasl> 
ing of the skin not only cleans the dirt but also 
acts as valuable massage. 

{b) The skin acts properly only if a good deal 
of it is exposed to the open air, because although 
it is a gieat organ of cxciction the skin has 
anothei very important function, namely, to 
regnlaie the heat loss of the body, Eveiy one 
knows that children who aie coddled, ‘'wrapped 
in cotton-wool," kept unduly indoois, will 
"catch cold" on the slightest exposure to chill, 
whereas the child with the open iicck and baic 
legs (m moderation) can face the chilliest day 
without danger. 

(c) The dothing with which the sltin Jias to be 
covered should be light, waiin, and well washed. 

4. Waste products are got rid of by the lungs 
in the form of carbon-dioxide, COg, which is the 
end product of muscular exercise. As the lungs 


arc so important as a means of excretion we 
shall now pass on to consider tire vvliole incclian- 
isin of breathing, which includes, besides the 
lungs, the nose and part of the tin oat. 

Breathing 

This function is an obvious one like digestion, 
and children should be made to feci the lungs 
expand by placing one hand below the collar 
bone and anothci on the iibs when doing the 
exeicises alieady descixbed by Margaret Morns. 

Tlicn the teacher can explain to a class how 
the air, which is invisible but all around them, 
is taken in at every breatli to the lungs, where 
it comes into contact with small blood vessels or 
capdiaries. Of the air taken the lungs give 
up some of the oxygen to the blood, and take out 
caibon dioxide, which is one of the waste 
materials of tlie body (Hence there is excietion 
fi’om tlie lungs, as well as from other parts of the 
body.) 

It is not easy to explain the cheimstiy of 
breathing to young cliildion wlio do not Jenow 
tlie meaning of woids, but tJicy can understand 
the difference between a solid, like ice, a fluid, 
like \vater, or a gas, like steam. This com- 
paiison will also give them some idea of the 
effect of heat on various substances, and that 
there are "gases" m the an. It is casici to tell 
a child hotit} the ah enters and leaves the lungs 
with the help of the plan. 

Ail passes in thiough the nose — ah least, in 
normal people, whu breathe with their mouths 
shut Inside the nose are haiis on the lining 
membianc and a. fine bony sieve through which 
the air is fill eyed (leaving solid particles behind 
as all of us can tell by blowing the nose on a 
foggy day) The air is also waynmi by passing 
over the lining membrane which contains many 
blood vessels (hence the ease witJi wlncli the 
nose bleeds when it is injiucd), I'liirdly, the 
ail is made fuoht' then it passes down the 
passage between the nose and tliroat (naso- 
phaiynx). Into this passage opens a small tube 
from the middle ear: wJien tJie passage is blocked 
by adenoids or a cold, people cannot hear well 
owing to the fact that air cannot enter this little 
passage or Eustachian Tube 

The air passes over tlie tonsils, wheie geims 
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may be absorbed, ai\d then passes down the 
windpipe (trachea) into the lungs. This brief 
outline will help to show the children how 
necessaiy it is for them to breathe with the 
mouth shut, it also explains why the nose must 
be "blow]i'^ every morning befoie breathing 
exeicises are begun : and it explains why children 
can get bronchitis (or a "cold on the cliest") 
as a result of breathing cold, dirty air directly 
into the lungs 

Circulation 

The heart is an organ about which much is 
written, but it is not seen dining life. It is the 
size of the closed fist in most persons, placed 
inside the thorax or chest, just to the left of the 
middle line, and its gieat function is to act as a 
pump lu sending the blood round the body. The 
blood is contained in vessels of varying sizes; 
those which are the most important and largest 
ill size carry the led, arterial blood which lias been 
re-aerated in the lungs, and are called arteries. 
Other vessels which bring blood from the tissues 
to the heart arc veins, and tJie blood in them is 
blue while all over the body, in every organ, 
muscle, bone and neive, are tiny blood vessels 
called capillaries. It is through these small 
vessels that the blood in the lungs receives oxy- 
gen and gives off carbon dioxide. 

The heait muscle is exceedingly strong, as it 
has to keep on contracting and relaxing through- 
out life if one is to be kept alive. This beat of 
the heait is transmitted along the arteries where 
it can be felt as a "pulse" — usually at the wrist, 
but also in many other places such as the tem- 
ple, elbow, or the large blood vessels of the neck. 

When an aitery is cut the blood comes out in 
jeiks and is of a bright, red colour ; venous blood 
oozes more slowly and is blue or purple 

The heait beats moie slowly in sleep and old 
age — about sixty times a minute, in young 
children from eighty to ninety times a minute, 
and in healthy adults about seventy-two beats 
Eveiy one should know how to take a pulse 
rate, iL is a very good sign of illness or health 
Children onlj' leqiuic to learn that this pump, 
the heai t, is beating all the time, and that flight 
and fatigue wear it out ; also, excessive amounts 
of alcohol, tobacco, tea, and other dings. 


The circulation of the blood is quite visible, 
and can be noticed especially in blushing 01 
palloi. Tlieic is anoLlicr fluid which flows ah 
over the body m tmy channels, known as lymph. 
Tins cannot be seen because it is pale in colour, 
but that does not mean it is not important to 
health. \Vc speak of people being " lymphatic," 
by which we usually mean that they are dull 
and Icthaigic, this is due to the sluggish circu- 
lation in then' lymph vessels, which have to 
pass into and away fioni the lyviphatic glands 
The tonsils and adenoids are examples of such 
glands, but there aic many otlicis in various 
parts of the body In disease they bcconie 
swollen and act as banieis to prevent tlic spicacl 
of poison all over the body. Fni example, a 
septic tooth may cause the glands undci the jaw 
to swell and tuberculosis frequently leads to 
"enlarged glands" in the neck. It is not desir- 
able or necessary to tell children about ill health 
— ^iiiany of them learn of it all too soon — but 
these "sentinels," such as lymphatic glands, can 
be explained as a boon and not as a nuisance , 
just as pain is a blessing in disguise. 

We referred above to the my food jnatcual 
is absorbed fiom the small intestine, this docs 
not all pass directly into the blood, but some of 
it goes by the lymph vessels into the lymphatic 
duel This long vessel passes up the body to 
be emptied into a vein 111 the neck. Hence it 
may be realized that tight collais may cause 
indigestion by picssure on the duct leading to 
congestion in the bowel. 

The Nervous System 

It is not possible to explain the detailed con- 
stiuction of the nervous lueclianism to young 
childicn, but they should be told that the biaiii 
consists of cells, us does eveiy othei pait of tlie 
body, if the suuplest form of cell — an amoeba — 
can be shown them under the microscope, tliis 
may help them to get a picture m tlieii miiuls of 
the whole body 

The cells in the biain and spinal cord are 
diffeient horn those elsewhere, as they have line 
processes coming oil from them, in the spinal 
cord these are prolonged inio Llic neives which 
act in two ways— 

{a) Some nerves— cal letl nni/or— rai'iy messages 
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from the cent rat nervous system (brain and 
spinal coid) to the muscles and organs all over 
the body, \yhen a message travels nlong tire 
nerves, the muscle contracts and inovement of 
the part lesults. 

[b) Messages also pass from the organs and 
limbs to the biain along other nerves called 
SGHSOi'y because they convey rmpressions of 
various krnds such as hoat or cold, pain or pleas- 
ure. Many muscular movements are the result 
of a "reflex" actroji — for example, if a child 
bums his frngcr a message passes lapiclly to the 
brain, which flashes out another to the muscle, 
causing the injured part to be taken away at 
once from the flame, this all liappens very 
quickly, and without conscious knowledge, so 
that it IS called a reflex action. Life contains a 
large nuiTibei- of such icflex actions, such as 
coughing when something "has gone the wrong 
way" (i.e. into the iiachca or windpipe, instead 
of into the gullet), sneezing, etc. 

Tliis wondeiful system of bram, spinal coid, 
nerves, and nerve endings enables life to be 
lived m a very complicated niciiiiier, and many 
more actions can be performed by man than by 
any of the other animals The nervous system 
can be exhausted by over or improper use, just 
as can the digestive or circulatory systems , the 
various poisons such as excess of alcohol, tobacco 
or diseased conditions affect the nei ves and brain 
All who are in contact with young minds should 
be particularly careful to see that nothing is 
done at school which can strain this delicate 
mechanism Concent i at ion for too long hours, 
or when the rest of the body is tired, .01 hungry, 
or sick, means that the brain cells aie woildng 
with a poor blood supply ; the results will be an 
ever increasing lassitude, and ultimate con- 
tinuous over-fatigue 

Sympathetic System 

This is allot Jier part of the nervous apparatus 
which consists of masses of neivG cells placed 
within the body and sending messages only to 
blood vessels and the internal organs. Such cell 
collections are known as ganglia, and the lurni- 
fications of them are called a plexii.s — the largest 
is the solar plexus, situated within the abdomen, 
and control ling — among other things — the tone 


of t he artciial vvallb in that 1 egioii Hence a blow 
in the pit of the stomach hits the solar plexus, 
and causes the pci son to collapse. These neives 
aic also intimateiy connected witli the various 
ducllea^i glands situated in diffeieut paiLs of the 
body, and not to be confused with the lym- 
phatic glands (see above) which have vessels 
leading from them (glands with ducts aie, for 
example, found 111 the mouth, pi educing the 
saliva) . 

'J'he secretion of the ductless glands is poured 
diiectly into the blood stieam, and is largely 
controlled in amount hy the sympathetic nei- 
voiis system. For example — the supra lenal 
glands (situated above the kidney) pour out 
secietion when an individual is angry or fright- 
ened; this mat Cl ial— called adienalin — acts on 
the tissues in a juiml^er of ways. 

Many other glands are affected by the emo- 
tions (through the sympathetic) such as the 
tliyroid and pituitary glands 

The effect of glands on tcmpci ament is moie 
a mattei for the teacher 01 parent than for the 
child; all who have young peisojis iindei theii 
care must recognise the fact that these impoi- 
tant secretions arc not always well balanced at 
various periods of growth — particularly in adol- 
escence — and must take this into account when 
dealing with difficulties, There is a tendency at 
the picsent time for the stress to be laid almost 
exclusively on the psychological basis of develop- 
ment, without due account being taken of the 
effect of growth 01 malnutrition on these various 
organs. An example which affords proof is seen 
in the case of the cretin who becomes a normal 
child, when given tliyroid for a period of many 
years, similarly an inadequate diet starves the 
vita! organs and so leads to a mal adjusted indi- 
vidual wlio requires hygienic as well as psycho- 
logical treatment and advice 

" 'Tis iJic mind dotJi make Die body licJi " — is 
tiLiei for tlic adult in full control of Ins faculties 
than foi the gi owing child. 

The Soise Organs 

The power to iindci stand what we see and 
hear around us is due to the brain ; when any 
part of that is destroyed — by disease or accident 
—’the sensations may travel up to the biain but 
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not be lecordcd, for example, the eye may still 
be a perfect optical instrument, but it the bLaiu 
cells connected with it arc injiucd nothing may 
be seen Where one sense oigan is affected the 
lemaining healthy one may do double work. 

The eyes aie so important to our happiness 
that children must be guarded from any over- 
straiUj such as working in a bad light, particn- 
laily in the evenings, and from using books with 
small pimt Any case of squDit should leceive 
early and immediate attention, and the glasses 
prescribed must be woriij oLliciwisc the squint' 
ing eye is pul out of action, and the sight in 
it is ultimately lost. 

Duty, lU-fittmg spectacles give the child a 
pool, distorted view of the woild. Light waves 
falling on the cornea oi outer covering of the 
eye are focused by the lens to foiin an inverted 
image on the retina This image is transmitted 
to the brain, where it is coiiectly seen (i.e. no 
longer upside down) 

The surface of the eye is kept moist by the 
tear gland and by blinking, which washes the 
fluid frequently over the cornea into a small duct 
at the inner side near the nose. Unhealthy chiL 
dren are apt to get inflammation of the eyelids 
or “blephaiitis,’’' which is often associated with 
some defect of sight. The "whites"' of the eye 
are a good index to general health, being cleai 
and blue when this is good but blood-sliot oi 
grey in illness. Any lorcign body in the e3''c 
must receive serious attention at once, as the 
sight can be so easily affected. 

The can contain not only the organ of hcaiing 
but that of balance as well The outci ear is the 
visible passage, with its external pait designed 
m other animals to move and so cat cl i tlie waves 
of sound (i.e, dog and cat), but protecting the 
opening, which is frequently blocked in chilchen 
by wax (cerumen) This must be removed at 
intervals with a soft towel or the child’s hearing 
will suffer Between the oiilei and middle ear 
15 a thin, tight luembraiic or "diLim " — when any 
discharge is picsent it escapes thioiigh a hole 
in the di um and some degree of deafness ensues. 

The middle cai contains three vciy small and 
finel}^ adjusted bones which cause vibiations to 
be set up m the inner ear, wlieicihc end ncives 
of healing aie placed 

It will be realized that injuiy oi di^eiihe in 


these regions can do much haim, not only to 
the healing but also to the brain itself. After 
scarlet fever and measles oi influenza there is a 
tendency foi the car to become infected, and the 
dischaigc may come out through the opening 
(an Otitis INfedia) or pass inward to the mastoid 
process, the bony pait behind the external car, 
Infection in this region may give rise to need 
for surgical interference, when the child's hear- 
ing IS impaired, and may ultimately be lost on 
the affected side 

Messages fiom Lhc cai leach definite sections 
of the brain, as is the case with all the sense 
organs. The intcrjn*etatiou of these sounds is a 
process peculiar to man, the tiaining of the eai 
IS at present vciy little developed in om educa- 
iioiial system. The different langc of .sounds 
and variations of pitcli can be shown to cliilclieii 
by means of a tuning fork Jlorc might he done 
to encourage a knowledge of, and love for. music 
among cluldicn of all ages, in our large cities 
the eai is apt to become attuned meiely to 
noise. 

Smell and Taste, These senses are so closely 
1 elated that they cai\ be considered together, 
the end organ of the sensory nerve of smell is 
m the nose, and that of the nerve of taste in 
the tongue. Many foods taste good because they 
smell nice; hence the loss of taste which fre- 
quently follows a heavy cold. The impressions 
gained by these sense oigans are much less acute 
in man than in certain animals, such as the dog. 

Touch is felt fiom nervous processes in die 
skin, particularly in the fingers, but also in the 
feci, where the sense of position is partly main- 
tained (as well as by balance). 

Heat and cold are also distinguished by the 
skin lu all parts of the body. 

It IS not possible to sepaiatc what we call the 
"mind” from the body, but in dealing with 
children under the age of eleven questions of 
psychology do not need to be discussed. 

Some Might knowledge of their bodily func- 
tions is necessary m older to give them an un- 
derstanding — ^liDWCVci imperfect — of the woild 
around them. Nothing needs to be said to instil 
fcai into their minds, but mfoiination about 
healthy living should be lielpfnl m their struggle 
against disease 
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"Thf aim of music (caching as a part of a scAoot citnicuiwn s/iou(U Oc uither the cuKivation of a taste 
iha» ths firqjf3yeM£)it of a pyofui^ary " — Ha now Utiipori 


T he average child “loves to sing/" and 
quite early in life readily responds to the 
appeal of imtsic; this natural liking for 
music is a sure foundation on which to build 
The pleasure- giving quality of music must be 
recognized, and the chilcVs natural liking and 
quick lesponse preserved and developed, if 
lasting joy and benefit are to be obtained The 
above quotation indicates cleaily the aim of 
present-day teaching, and places the aiib]ect in 
a fiesh light — ‘'the cultivation of a taste." This 
change of outlook has been making itself felt 
during the past twenty years 
Time was when school music was lobbed of 
its joy by Ihu abundance of theory and notation ; 
when the greater part of the lesson was devoted 
to unmusical and uninteresting modulator exei- 
cises ; when four or five songs, leiideied with an 
almosl mechanical accuracyj were regarded as 
siiflicieiit real music foi a whole ycai*s study. 
The new movement has changed all that ; true 
it IS that in then cnthusiasui for the "enjoyment 
of music" some teachers have ignoied com- 
pletely the claims of notation, and have confined 
their attention to "song singing." A sense of 
proportion must be obscived Give the child 
a full and varied repertory of beautiful songs, 
and, therefoie, a store of pleasant musical 
experiences. At the same time notation should 
leceive due attention so that the child has the 


means of acquiring music for himself. Sec to it 
that as fai as possible the oxcicises aie melodic 
andrIiyllmiic,andso train (he car before attempt- 
ing to test it — childicn must hoar well if they 
are to peiform well Whilst every effort should 
be made to develop the child's ability to perfoim 
well, it must be icmcmbcrcd that in the mam 
the purpose of music teaching is to make our 
childicii intelLigent listeiicis 

The Essentials for Svccessfid Work 

The foundation of the future music tiaining 
IS laid m our Junior Schools, and the greatest 
importance should be attached to the teaching 
of the subject at this eaily stage in the child's 
life. Allowing fni slight vanatioiis heie and 
theie, it may be safely assumed that the material 
(the child) is much the same throughout the 
count ly Successful woik, tlieiofoLC, depends on 
three mam factois : the tcachci ; the syllabus 
and the time allocated to it , and ihe eqiiipiiicut 

The Teacher 

Specialization is a common feat me of most 
schools to-day, and where siaffnig conditions 
permit the teaching of music should be en- 
trusted to a specialist member of the staff ; the 
ideal person is one who is both tcachei and 
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musician. In any case the teacliei should have 
some executive skill, and a store of enthiisiasin, 
understanding, and sympathy. 

Syllabus and Time 

It is impossihlc to offer anything beyond 
broad suggestions legarding a syllabus The 
scope of the work will depend almost cntiiely 
on the teacher — ^thc "specialist” will be inoie 
ambitious, and will get through moie work in 
the time than his non- specialist colleague In 
many schools, even to-day, the teaching of music, 
because of staffing, must be left to the class 
teacher who has no claims to tlie title of special- 
ist The observations throughout this section 
have been wiitten especially for these teachers. 
The main principles to be observed wlicn plan- 
ning a scheme arc that it shall be compiehensive 
and piogressive. Instruction should be given 
in all branches — 

1. Breathing and voice training, 

2. Notation and ear training, 

3. Song singing. 

The amount of time given to music in the 
average school is usually two lessons, each of 
thirty to forty-five minutes, per week. Many 
teachers use the whole of the time for breathing, 
voice training, and song singing, and com- 
pletely Ignore the work of notation and ear 
training. Gi eater success and a better appiccia- 
tion of the subject will result from a training 
in all blanches. Whilst music may be con- 
veniently subdivided as above, the subdivisions 
must not be tieated as subjects m themselves — 
they are parts only, all closely 1 elated — and 
should receive such attention as will contribute 
to the success of the subject as a whole. It is 
by no means nccessaiy to deal with each part in 
eveiy lesson. 

Equipment 

This should be dctei mined by the syllabus, 
and should be as generous as possible — in actual 
practice it is governed by tlic views of the 
*'Head,’' who has Lo provide the geiieial school 
materials on an "allowance pei head" basis. 
Music is gicaily valued in most of oui schools, 


and enthusiastic teachers will find little difficulty 
ill obtaining as a minimum — 

1. A piano of fairly good tone — regiilaily 
tuned. 

2. Modulator, blackboard specially xuled foi- 
st aff 

3. A vaiiety of songs — in books or iii sheet 
foim. Innimiei able books dealing with cvciy 
blanch of school music have been published — 
a list of suitable woiks is given latei 

Unfortunately , the average teacher has to deal 
with man}^ subjects, and caiiiiol spaie time to 
lead extensively m any one of them. The 
following suggestions, the icsult of experience 
of actual teaching and inspection of school music, 
are offeicd foi his guidance 

Voice Training 

In 01 del to gel the gicatest pleasure and value 
from their woik, the childicii iiuist be taught to 
sing ill a "naliiial/' easy manner, without any 
trace of harshness or strain There arc some 
who state that childien’s voices need not be 
trained, but expeiiencecl teacheis who come in 
close contact with childien appieciatc that they 
do not smg coirectly unless caiefully taught. 
In theii games children often shout and scream, 
and in their association with adults they may 
experience voices which aic unmusical and 
jariing : the result often is that their own singing 
voices become coaise and foiccd until they 
become tlie opposite of natural, children must 
he taught to sing. 

Quality not quantity, puiity of tone rallici 
than volume, should be the aim, and soft, s^vcot 
singing must bo the lulc. 

Voice iiaimiig should be started early and 
continued tinoiighoiit school life. Ihe excicises 
need be few in nuniber — ^iliey should be learned 
by ear, memorized, and designed to produce a 
tone which is — 

Full and resonating — "full" here refcis to 
quality. 

Foiward — pioduced in front. 

Can^'ing or easy iiavclhiig even when j) f 

These qualities depend on — 

(rt) Natuial, full, and coni 1 oiled bicalhing 

{b) A piopei of the natuial icsonatiiig 
cavities. 
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{c) The mental conccniiation and imagination 
of the child 

Tlie last of these is piobably the most impor- 
tant. 

The Child Voice 

Boys' and girls' voices aic in no way diffeicnt, 
except that possibly boys' voices ace tnoie 
poweiful. Regal d them as the child’s voice, and 
treat them alike. It is a inistalce, too, to look 
upon the voice as anything but a whole, do not 
split it into upper, middle, and lowci pails, and 
lefer to them as "registeis" , avoid also un- 
necessaiy technical references, for these, like 
the woid "icgistei," setve only to confuse tlie 
child, and intensify the faults it is hoped to cure 

Breathing 

Good tone depends on good bieathing. Coi iccl 
brea tiling is the ftrst step towaid successful vocal 
woik. Tlie bieathe in" should be full and easy, 
and the ‘^bieathe out" steady and con ti oiled 
To secuie an adequate "bieathe in" childieii 
should be cncouiaged to concentrate on the base 
of the chest, to which the intake of air should 
be diiected. As a general rule, during exercises 
childien slioiild bieathe in through the nose. 
Duiing actual singing, liowever, tlieie is in- 
sufficient time foi* nose breathing, and tlie an is 
taken in through the mouth, It is, tlieicforc, 
advisable to piactise mouth bieathing occa- 
sionally even riming the exercises, but not until 
coirect placing of the breath at the base of the 
chest has been secured 

Exercise 

Positwn, Children stand ujiiiglit and easy. 

Head iiatiiially poised. 

Hands on base of chest, 

Teaciiei ^ays — 

(rt) "Through the nose bieathc iii ’’ 

(^) "Thi-ougli the month bieatiie oiitP 

Points to be looted, i. The commands — con- 
trary to those of the physical exeicise lesson — ■ 
must be given slowly. The words "through 
the nose" or "mouth" are cautionary or pre- 
paiatory. Children will actually breathe on the 
words 


2. Cliildicn bliould not "hold the bieath" 
between {a) and (i>) 

3. The teachoi should accompany his com- 
mands with arm movements which suggest to 
the child filling and emj) tying Llie lungs. 

4. Children should be so placed that tlie 
tcachei may sec and test individual children. 

5. Childien should feci expansion at base of 
the chest 

6. Avoid — 

Raising the shoulders — this indicates 
shallow bieathing, vvJiidi is useless foi singing 
and hai infill to health. 

{b) Sniffing chirr ng "bicatho in " 

(c) Collapse duimg "bicathe oni " 

As soon as this exercise has been masteiccl, 
bieathing must be cojjsklciccl and judged in 
conjunction with Tone, Some paiL of every 
lesson will be devoted to voice tiaining, Qurcker 
and better lesults will be obtained if tlie exei- 
ciscs are piactiscd cvciy day — School Assembly 
offers a splendid oppoitiinity One or two 
exercises are a splendid picpaiation for the 
morning hymn. 

Voice-training Exercises 

Tlnoiiglioiit voice exeicises cliiidieu sJiould 
stand upright but without rigidity ■ stiffness of 
body will produce a like quality in I lie voice. 

The head should be poised na tin ally — avoid 
undue raising or dcpiessing of the chin. 

Hands should be clasped lightly in fiont [not 
he fund) at the base of the chest 

Exeicises 1-7 are designed to pioduce a Tone, 
forward and caiiying, yet sweet and soft in 
cjnality. 

r. Humming on a Singlo NoU' 



Preparation. TctTchei will say ; "Pieime lo 
hum," and child leii will close the mouth lightly 
and without picssuie and with lips piotinding. 
It will help if the oider is sung by the leachtT 
thus — 
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Teacher. 


Children. 

ns 




Through Iha nose Brcalho in 


Ilum 


The teacher will accompany the vvoida "Breathe m"' with suitable arm movements, and then 
"bring 111" the class with a gentle but firm attack ; a steady, sustained cairy on can be suggested 
by teachci's arms moving hoi izont ally, and a clean finish by a sudden dioppnig of the aims 


Attack Cany on Ihnish 

The finish should be a pine ]\I with lips closed, and with no trace of vowel sound Duijiig this 
and subsequent cxeicises children should concentiate on a point well in fiont of them, and 
imagine that they have to "float out" the sound — a gentle one — to that point 
Repeat the exeicise on all notes within coiiif 01 table lange. 

2 Htimmmg the Downward Scale, 



The teacher should sing ami biing m the class as before in Exercise r. 

Com7neyicing Note. Children should "mentally lift/' and place the tone on the note; the tone 
must not be pushed up to the note — ^the chin must not be laiscd 

Dcscendiytg the Scale Carefully preserve the steps — mentally lowei step by step without 
changing the tone. Guard against depression of the chin about the niidcUc and lowci pail of 
the scale , this is certain to altci the tone. 

Repeat the exercise in othci keys but not below C. The piano need be used only to test pitch 
3. The Doimiwanl Scale imih a Lift " Bcick ia Upper Note 



Avoid falling down — prcseive the stops. Keep the tone innc and unchanged. A clean 'Tift*' 
to the octave — ^no "scooping." 


4 ]*nniuciu)}i of Vowels 

Teacher 






Children, 


Broallio in 


Tvloo 
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Childicn produce M aod from it develop 00 , cany 00 down the scale, lift to octave, and 
fmisli with M. 

During the singing of 00 children should think of the M which is to follow this helps to sccuie 
a forwaid tone. 

Pure Vowel Sounds 

Children should piactise Exeicises 1-4, using all the good singing vowels 

Pure vowel sounds will be acquired by imitation, and so teachers should be extremely caiefnl of 
their "pattern/' 

The long vowels are — • The short ones aie — 

00 as in food, moon oh as in go 00 as in book i as 111 wind 

aw ,, paw,, hall oh ,, ,, palm u ,, hut e ,, get 

ay ,, ,, say, neigh „ „ see 0 „ „ lot a ,, ,, cat 

When a good soft tone has been built up on the downwaid scale — but not 65/ore— attention 
should be given to work on the ascending scale, 

5, Descending Scale 



The foiward character of 00 must be maintained on the othei vowels. 

The tone must sing 01 travel through without any break between the vowels 
Take bieath at each bar. 

6. Varying the Descending Scale 
As above to Mah-ay-ee. 

Tn the preceding exercises M is to he used fiist as if- definholy biings the tone fni ward. OLhei 
letters L, N, F, etc., should also be used 

Havingbuilfc up a forward and sweet tone, attention must now be given to Flexibility— Range- 
Colour of tone— phrasing — expression, etc. 

7, Flexibihty 



Tliis exeicise slioukl be sung on one bieatJi TJic lower jaw must bo ficc — tongue dal foi Die 
ah* M, H, N, etc., may be used as initial consonant. 

8. Variations 0/ Flexibility Exercise 


I 111. II 



As above— with a distinct "la,” "fa,” etc., to each note. 
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9. Colour, 

Contrast is most necessary it “interesting" singing is to be obtained. 
^ „ Briskly. 



r - ■ f f f Y « 

Tile sun is a shin-ing to wel-comellie day The sun is a slim-ing to wel-come the da,y, 


Sing lii&t to Joo ’ or "la ” Black Monk" the final L is either not heard at 

Now announce the words and let children sing all 01 it becomes — 
them without any hint from the teaclier. 

The phiase will be icpcated \vit(\ a breath 
between Sing quickly and biiglitly and witli 
clean cut words. 

10, Another Colony Exercise, The teacher must encourage the childieu to 



u Slowly. 



r -’If 

The sun is sink- log, slow - ly sink- uig, slow-iy sink - ing in the west. 

* * 


lo be sung .slowly and smoothly. hold out the oh and then give the L, fiiiKshing 

Softer and softer until ^'west'* is a mere with the tongue still up in the mouth 
whisper, indicates breath. 

The teacher will multiply these cxcicises, g 
and 10 to give practice in colour as a means to 
expression, and to contrast loud and soft, quiclc 
and slow, gay and sad, jumpy and steady, etc. 

This is likely to liecoinc down — W l 



Consonants 

Singing does not consist of vowel pioduction 
only — cleanly articulated consonants aic of 
gieat impoitance. The initial consonants will 
present little or no difficulty, whereas many of 
tile final ones will be omitted completely. 

When the omission is pointed out, children 
m their attempt to lemedy this fault frequently 
(i) exaggciate or {2) add a vowel hoiind after the 
consonant. 




becomes — 



Jas2?5ss- 


TJiese examples will serve to draiv the atteii- 
tion to final consonants 

It must be realixcd that the child’s vuice is 
liigli lathci than low, and it is unwise to call 
upon childicn to sing below — 



In this ending of the Welsh song — "The 
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The extension of range is upward, and children 
at the upper part of the Junior School should he 


able to sing 
quality. 



easily 


and with good 


A simple exercise foi extending the range is — 


in the past eai tiaining has been neglected. Too 
many people say quite cheerfully, "I have no 
ear " as if an ear for music were wholly a gift. 
The pel cent age of children without any sense of 
"ear” is very small, indeed such children are 
"'raiities.'' True some arc better equipped in 
this direction than others It must be admitted, 
however, that an "ear foi 



music" is largely a matter of 
training and cultivation. In place 
of the formal and uninteresting 
"eai Tests" of the past the 


I, Hum lightly. 3. Sing to one /a following exeicises are suggested: they are 

s Sing to one loo. designed to give children an appreciation of 

Tile gieatest caie must be taken to insist tliat time and tune, and some instruction in notation. 


the tone is lifted to the topmost note. 


Suggest to children that they aie "lifting" 
and "caiiying" something over a curve-hke 
biidge at the top and then loiveiing gently down. 

Extend the range by laismg the exercise a 
semi-tone every month 01 so. 

Singing Out of Tune 

It falls to every teaclier to have to deal with 
this fault. If the fault occurs only at rare inters 
vals it may he attributed to (a) faulty ventila- 
tion or (b) tired children, and a cure speedily 
affected. Unfortunately singing out of tunc 
(generally hat singing) is frequently caused by 
wrong methods of teaching. TJie teacher should 
overhaul his metJiods and guaid against the 
following dangers — • 

X. Wrong method of breathing— incorrect 
phrasing and broken rhythm. 

2. Forced instead of easy foiwaid tone. 

3. Children not "hearing" well. 

4. Too much "assistance" from pianoforte 
and Jack of mental effort by children. 

5. Undue regard to range of voices. 

The foregoing exercises, obscivations, and sug- 
gestions aie such as will establish music in the 
Junior School on lines that will prepare the 
child for rapid and fuller development of the 
subject in the Senior School, and also in later 
life. 

Ear Training {Time and Tune) 

Whilst voice training has always icceived 
attention in our scliools, it is sate to state that 


Systems of Musical Notation 

7 'lie coiitiovcrsy over the merits of Staff and 
Tonic Sol-fa notations Is still being waged. It 
IS not proposed to add fuel to the fire — yet the 
question as to which system is to be used must 
be faced sooner ui later by every teacher. 

Experience suggests the sooner the better. 
Tonic Sol-fa is used in most schools since it 
enables teachers to secure excel lent results in 
vocal music in a comparatively short time. It 
is regarded as an. easy inetliod because — 

1. It invariably appeals to the car and insists 
on the "mental effect" of tones and their rela- 
tion to one another. 

2. Its tune names admit of being sung. 

Music, however, is not limited to vocal music, 

and Tonic Sol-fa is almost impiacticablo for 
instrumental music — ^lieie Stnh, the older sys- 
tem, must be employed. It is tiiie that music in 
the average school is mainly vocal, and this 
suggests the Tonic Sol-fa nietboch Nevertheless 
it is hoped to equip children in some degree for 
a future and larger held of music and, Ihcrcfoie, 
it seems iiccessaiy to give some iiisti uction in 
Staff. It is a mistake to suppose that Tonic 
Sol-fa Will ever replace the oldci system — it is 
doubtful if the founder of T.S.F legarded it as 
anything beyond a means to vocal work and 
a possible introduction to Staft. Experience 
certainly indicates the latter, and suggests that 
both systems may be taught side by side, 
and that Staff may be quite easily approached 
through the Tome Sol-fa 
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As speech existed before the written woid, so 
music preceded a musical notation. The ordcr 
of teaching should therefore be — 

First the actual music. 

Next the appreciation 
Finally the wiitten sign 
Let the child first hear a lone, appreciate its 
"mental effect/' and finally learn its wiitten 
sign in "Tonic" and Staff 

The Scale 

When the tones of the scale have been estab- 
lished the children will recognize a succession of 
steps in sound, These steps will be repiesented 
on the blackboaid thus — 

i 

I 



m 

r 

d 

The teacher should next jday or sing some 
well-known tunc — "God Save the King/' m G 
will do very well Children will quickly recog- 
nize and sing, if required, the Home-note — ^the 
Doh. 

The teachei should lepeat the song in F, A 
or other key. Children will recognize it as "the 
same tune but higher (or lower) “ as the case 
may be. The Doh is higher or lower, but despite 
the pilch of Doh the tune is otherwise unalfceted. 
It IS thus clearly shown that Doh may be any- 
where. Once this pimciplc is established either 
]me 01 space on the stave may be icgardcd as 
Doh and the notes of the scale follow in stepwise 
succession thus — 


The Doh slioukl always be clcaily indicated 
at the beginning lluis — 



Do not employ key signatmes. 

The sharpened 4th (fe) # and diminished 
7th (la) b will also be taught, Nothing beyond 
the foregoing — othei than practice — is icquiied 
foi the coiiclation of Tonic Sol-fa and Staff as 
far as Tunc is concerned. 

The order of teaching will be as in the case 
of tune — 
r irst : Music 

Next : Appreciation (rhythm, time, pulse, etc.). 
Finally ' The written sign. 

The most important point to be aimed for is 
a recognition oE the two kinds of time — 

(<?) Two in a bai . 

(ft) Threeinabai. 

All music falls mto one 01 othei of these 
"times/’ and it is inipussible to proceed until 
this principle has been thoroughly giaspcd. 
When the childien i ecognize a piece of music as 
being a Two- or Three-timc piece written signs 
may be given. First will come the bar-lines — 
in lioth notations — indicating a stiong beat 



This will be followed by the division of the 
bai into its beats or pulses 

j , j or 1 . - I For Tonic Sol-fa 



Nanu's of NoieR The Staff names A . G 01 indicate on the slave tlio nuinbei of beats ni 
should not be used. Even when dealing witli a liai tlnis— - 
notes on the stave use the Tonic Sol-fa names — 
tlicy are easy to sing, and Doh, jVfe. Soli will 
app'y to C, E, G, or F, A, C, etc 
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The Tonic Sol-fa name for a pulse should now 
be applied to both Tonic Sol-fa and Staff nota- 
tions thus — 

The name taa should be used in Staff whether the J or J be used as the unit. 

It would be wise, however, to begin with the J as the unit. 



Recognizing the Notes 

Exercise i The starting note — ^thc fimslung note — the Home-note — DoJi, Oiilclren will sing the 
descending scale as for voice training. 



{a) After repeating the passage they will recognize that it '"starts high" and "hiiishcs low." 

(i) Teacher will play or sing all except the last note — children will complete the scale. 

(c) Teacher plays or sings up the scale — children will supply the last 
note. 

(d) Teacher will play or siiig in a variety of keys — children to coin ]il etc 
with Doh. 

(e) Teacher gives the name Doh, and its quality and tlien writes DoJi 

(lower) Doll' (higher) on blackboard, and places it in Staff thus — Doll lower, 



Exercise 2. To establish Soh — 



1, Teachei first plays the scale up and down. 

2, Teacher next plays above 4 bars. 

3, Children sing phrases in imitation 

4, After recognition of Doh, children observe another note — a higher one, but not so high as 
Doll' (highei), and children indicate by clapping hands, nodding head, etc , when it occuis during 
teacher's playing. 

5, Teachei next plays thus — 



and childien sing missing Soli sound to "loo " Next they may sing it to 
Tonic Sol-fa. Blackboard note — 


Soh 
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Teacher plays or sings (fl). children repeat it "loo” and recognize familiar tones and then sing 
to Tonic Sol-fa names. Teacher plays or sings (6), giving a little stress to the Me Next (n) and 
(b) are played and children recognize a fiesh tone sounded' they indicate by clapping the hands, 
nodding the head, etc , when it occurs. 

They desciibc it as above Doh but below Soh — somewhcie between — a natural step 
Children next sing (b) to "loo” and then to loo-me-loo 




1r-iTT^ 






-ftz 


d d I m m ] d id m s i— : s | m ■ ni | d m I d — 


Joo 


Sleep my clar- ling, soft- ]y sleep While I soothe you gent- ly sleep. 


Mental effect — calm, quiet. Blackboard note Me — 

Various exercises to establish and test D M. S. will be found on page 1354 
Exercise 4. Te, I^ay. 

Teacher should play and sing short phrases of the tones already known 






Me 


(a) 


(b) 



i 

i 



^^S^SSSM 

E ff 








H 





j| d';— Is .m Is Is 


d'-l-'- 


ipi 


d -—Is :m 




s .—It 


d’~H- 


Proceed from each (a) phrase to its (h) phrase introducing "tc*' Cliildien will speedily lecognize 
that this tone leads to Doh". Clnldren expect something when singing " tc/’ and feel satisfied when 
they I each and sing Doh' 

The piercing, expecting, unsatisfied effect of may be established thus — 
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Teacher will play or sing the hist two bais stn])[mig at the pause. Clulcheii 
will quickly decide that the music does not finish — something is expected— that 
something is m the answer of the last bar. 

Blackboard note — 

Ray. 




piercing- 


Children to singphiase {a) to 'doo" after tcachei's pattern. Tonic Sol-fa names should now be 
sung, tt should be pointed out that though the last note is not Doh it docs not sound in any way 
incomplete, thougli a Doli ending sounds moic final — teaclici slinuld play lioth 


Me suggests rest, ease 

Doll suggests finality. 

Let children sing the original pluase two or Ihiee times to Tonic Sol-fa 
names Now play (&) phiase while children listen. They discovei a different last 
note. Let them sing the altered phiase to "'loo/' and give them fieedom to go on 
as tJiey wish — they will doubtless sing DoJi. TJie new note js Ray which Jeans 
also expecting something. 

Blackboard note — 



leaning- 

expecting' 


Exercise 5 - Fah and Lah. 

These notes complete the scale — ^they are extremely inicicdiiig but rather difficult. 

The Tall is best introduced m close association with its near relative Me, for which it has]]]a 
great fondness and leaning. 


II d r ms (f) m Ijd r m (f) s m || d m r m s (f) m 11 

Children sing phrases (omitting “L*) to 'Too'' after ioachei's pattern. Teachci next sings 
complete phrase — children recognize the ficsh sound and — 


m m Ti IPs s (f ) m 11 s n (f) m \\ 

Childicu siiig m m (pause) m. Teaclioi sings mm i m 
II 11 s s (pause) m ,, s s Im. 

,, „ s in (pause) m ,, „ h mlm 

In each case teacher will call “f," "loo.” Cluldren next sing phrases mclucling "lah” to ‘‘loo’ 
they quickly recognize a new tone, wlncli takes them to Me. Next sing •' fah” instead of " loo,” 


f 
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Teacher, and afLerwaids cliiUlren, slioiild sing tlic above phrases with full 
pauses whcie marked when the "mental effect" of Fah will be appreciated. 
Blackboai cl note — 



Lah, 

Play the fnllowiiig groups of 4 notes — 



Children ^ will quickly rccogni/.e a cliftereiicc between the phiases. Let children sing botli 
phrases lo "loo" and they will appreciate that the second phrase is not so strong as Ihe fust. 


WoIgVi a Hr 



.m 1 .m :r . d r . f : m .r | d ! “ti- I L •— II 


The above phrase played or sung illustrates the sad, weeping quality of Lah. 

Blackboard note — 

Fe and Ta The childicn will have sung both tones — quite unconsciously 
pevhaps^when learning some of then songs. In the third year of the course it will be safe tn 
introduce them in the notation work and ear training. 

The teacher will sing to "loo/' or play on the pianoforLc the following short phrases — 




1 Children sing each phrase to " loo," after teacher's pattern. 

2 Phrases wiiLten on blackboard; children sing Lhciii to Tonic Sol-fa names, 

3. Teacher announces that he will sing the hist phrase to "loo " Does so, but substitutes "fc" 
(or "fait." Children quite appieciatc the difterence and state that a new sound has been 
introduced. This sound is described as "higher than fall," or "neaiJy up to Soli " 

4. "Pe" IS next given as its name, and the sound is next approached from " fah," thus — 

I in ‘ f fe I s II 

5 It should now be pointed out that "fe" is midwa3' between "fah" and "soh/’ and that it is 
obtained hy raising 01 sliaipcning the "fah " 

Place t(tc sign " Fe" on the Tonic Sohfa iVlodulalor thus — 


D^ 

t 


s 

fe 

f 
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On examination of the staff modulator it is realized tliat there is no place for a fresh sound 
hctwceii "fah” and ”soh.'' It must, therefore, be explained that the sign # placed before ''fab" 
raises it to "fe," thus — 



Childien will easily sing the following phrases from songs — 



This should be taught in much the same way as "fe," 


p I I ^ b-f f 1^ 

L I " ^ 


d’ :t II :t 1 d' 


:ta II It 


d' 


1. Children sing after tcaclier's pattern 

2. Recognize a fresh sound — slower than "te " 

3 It is "te" flattened Called "ta," and wiittcn thus m staft — 



Special Note on Staff Notation 

No key signatures are to be cmj^loyecl The tonic (Doli) is to be indicated tluis at the beginning 
of the exercise — 

- u ^ ^ — : according' to the Key 

~ be used 



The only semi-tones to be dealt w»th are fe and ta, which will he iiulicatcd whcic neccssaiy by 
the appropiiatc ^ or j, sign. Tlie natiiial sign |j must also be taught. 

Further exercises to establish and test iiidividiuil notes — 


1 


DOH SOH 
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Appreciation of Time 

Child! eii readily icspoiul to the stimulus of music, and in iho Kinclcigaitcu classes they will 
undoubtedly have ample oppoitunity to express their enjoyment of music in a perfectly free 
manner. They will have moved about — ^niaiching, skipping, uinning, jumping, etc, — in response 
to the '"call” of tJic music After sucJ! preparatory training tJiey sJioulcl be ready for a somevvliafc 
more definite appreciation of time. It must be lemeinbcied, however, that the spirit of play 
should be pieseivcd throughout the following exercises. 

The iriLisic of simple NaLioual Songs will serve for demonstrating iliythm. Occasionally it may 
be necessary to make slight altciations from the original in order to demonstiatc a particular 
point. In connection with tlie following exercises it is fell tlial an indication of the Icind of 
music to be used will be sufficient, 

The strong beat in music 

Exercise 1. Play "The Men of Harlech" with strict rcgaid for rhythm. 



(fl) Children should maich or step to the music, 

{b) Clap or tap to the music giving a "loud"' or "soft" tap as they feel the music lequircs. 
(c) Childien will indicate by a clap the stiong beat only. 


Exercise 2. Play any ^ 2uecc. 

"Polly Oliver." 
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(rt) Childi'en clap as they wish, 

(^;) Children make marked difference in the clapping to suit the music . 
{c) Children clap only for the strong beat 


Exercise 3. Play any '( piece. 


"Early One Morning." 







— := r- 



— 

Proceed as in Exercise 

s X anc 

1 2, and then 

j 

children 

yt 

clap 

to indicate onl 

J 

y the s 

lioi 

etc. 
iig beat 


Exercise 4. Play a JJ piece. 

"Begone, Dull Care." 


-wgv.--,l -^,-1 H — r ^ , -k^k-KT-l l-n 







■^1 \ — 


Again children clap for strong beat only The 
foregoing examples — others may be added — 
will serve to demonstrate the strong beat and 
its regular recurrence, 

Teacher should now represent it on the black- 
board by a line thus — 


Strong- Strong Strong Strong Strong 

Exercise 5. The pulse — 2- and 3 -pulse music. 
Now repeat the music of "Early one Morning," 
and let children clap or tap as they feel the music 
demands They will recognize that the music 
calls for a regular sequence of strong weak . 
strong weak . etc. 

Now play "Men of Harlech," which for all 
piactical purposes also requires strong: weak 
strong weak: clapping. These pieces may l3e 
desciibed as— 

''Strong weak music*’ or "Two-heat miisicT 

If "Polly Oliver," or other music is treated 
in the same way, children will recognize " Strong 
weak weak or " ThYce-heat music." 

A large numbei of examples should be given 
to demonstrate that music is cither two- or 
tliiee-bcat music 

Children should be encouraged to beat time 


during the playing of music. T]ie strong beat 
should always be expressed by a downward 
arm movement. 

In the case of two-beat music the arm move- 
ments will be "down," "up," etc., to coincide 
with the "stiong," "weak" beats, and for tluee- 
beat music "down," "across," "up," thus — 


Down I I 
strong U 


2 

up 


Down 


strong J 


up 

weak 


weak across 


Children should be encouraged to beat time 
with a fiee, easy, movement — ccvLainly the rigid 


angular motion 



must be avoided. 


Beat No. 2 in lliiee-pulse measuie should be 
given to the light, i.e. to the right of the one 
actually beating time. It is advisable for teach- 
ers to note this small but import ant point, 
otherwise they will frequently hide their faces 
from the class. 

The previous exercise, with clapping and lime 
beating, will give a clear idea of Pulse, and help 
child! cn to appicciate the quality of movemonL 
and rhythm The willing of time may now be 
cons dered. 
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instead of 

The notes should now be written on the blackboard and an upiighL line (|) placed to indicate 
strong, and dots (•) to indicate weak beats 


Jld* .d' I t .t ll ;1 |a 's |f :f 1 m : m |r :r jcl .d || 

E.xercise 6 . It must now be explained that though an upiiglit line also iiidicuLcs the stiong 
beat ill Staft, no dots (:) are used to show the weak beats Childicn will appreciate that bolli 
notes in any "bar" or "nioasnie" of this exercise arc equal in dmatioii of sound — each note is a 
whole "pulse," A pulse in Staff is icpiesciited by J — a ciotchct — a black note with a stem. Tlic 
scale will, therefore, be shown in staff thus— 





T \ 


It should be explained that the position of the stem — up or down — is ineicly a matter of 
convenience. 

The tmie-name "Taa" should now be given, and children should smg the scale to this time- 
name while teacher points to the Staff notes. 

Repeat the exercise singing each note of the scale three Limo^, and so mastei the "pulse," 
one beat, crotchet, "taa" in 2- and 3-pulse measure. 

Exercise 7. Use the scale as m Exercise 6 again 

This tune ask the childieii to sing llicir notes and listen to the piano acconipaninicnl al tlie 
same time. 

On being questioned the children will readily state. "The piano plays only one note — say 
Doh — while we smg two notes," or "one long note on the piano equals two of ours." In this 
way children will appreciate a relation m the matter of duration. It may lK)^v be shown that 
the '* piano notes" are written thus — 
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In Tonic Sol-fa. wc have \d:, one note, and 
I showing that the note is to be continued 
or "held on” for another beat. This continua- 
tion is shown in Staff by an entiiely new shape 
or J. This new time shape is called a 
'^minim” — a 2-pulse note, and its time name is 
"Taa-aa.” Children should now use ”Taa-aa,” 
and sing the scale — 



will play J . (dotted minim) for each bar. In 
this way it will be appieciatcd that the piano 
note is 3 pulses Teacher will noAv explain that 
J (jniniiTj), tlie 2 -pulse note, is used, and tliat 
a dot (.) IS placed after it to make it equal to 
three pulses. The dot (.) increases a note by 
half, and so J , is a minim (2 heats) plus half its 
own duration, thus equalling 3 beats The time 
name is "Taa-aa-aa Children should now be 
given practice (tapping out Ihcrhythm^ — singing, 
etc.), in 2- and 3-pulsc music containing notes of 
I, 2 or 3 pulse duration 



Use the scale again, but this Lime let the Teachers should make up cxeiciscs on the 
children sing each note three times — the piano lines of the following — 
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Half-pulse Sound 

Play the well-known song — 

" Early One Morning 



Let chilclicn tap the rhythm — they will call 
it two-beat p or possibly four-beat music. Both 
answers should be accepted and the 1 elation 
explained. Children should listen carefully to 
the music and tap or clap in 1 espouse to the 
rhythm. It will be found that some will give 
a clap for eveiy pulse, whereas otlicis will give 
a clap for every note. By directing the children's 
obseivation, and by suitable questions, the 
teacher should obtain the infoiniation that two 
short notes occui in most of the pulses, These 
notes are equal and together make a pulse — 
each IS a half-pulse and the two arc called 
"Taa-tfi.i." The half-pause note in Tonic Sol-fa 
IS written |d:d.d|, the dot () divides the pulse 
into two equal parts. In Staff the half-pulse is 
shown by yet anothei new shape—a black note 


with stem and tail lluis; which is called a 
quaver, Childicn should see that — 

2 quavers (J pulses) = i ciotchct (i pulse). 

2 CL ot diets (i pulse sound) = i minim (2 
pulse sounds). 


El om 


Id :d .d 1 (J J*) 


taa taa-tai 


should be developed 


1 d .d 1 J - 

Tka-aa-toi 


Plerc the dot ( ) increases the cioLchcL by half 
its own duration. 

Exercises employing — 

J pulse, J . pulses, half-pulse. 





After practice in and \ music the children should be ready iov woik in f; time. 
The following well-known song should be played to the children. 


The Happy Clown ” 



On being questioned the childien will desciibe the music as Lwo-beaL music. 

“Early one Morning*' should now be played. Childien will declare this to be two-beat music 
The teacher should now ask if chikhen feel any diffeicnce in the ihytlim of these examples 
It IS almost certain that childien will declaie the {:{ music '* ihe Happy Clown as much inoie 
swinging '* On being invited to move to the music cliildrcn will march to Eaily One Moin- 
ing/' but will use a swinging or liipping step to “The Happy Clown," If asked io clap and 
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count to the ^ music clulclren will invaiiubly clap on the stressed beats only, but will endeavour 
Lo count on all tlxc pulses. Further, examples of [J time should be played so that the children may 
appreciate that because of the swing^ of this kind of music the pulses seem to fall quite naturally 
into groups of three. The group of three notes should be regaided as a unit and the Tunic 

Sol-fa method of writing explained, time is wilt ten |d :d. 'd |d:(l :d | and sung as 


I d ,cl ,d .d ,d I 

In Staff llic unit 01 beat note is a dotted one, and g time is usually counted as 
two dotted crotcliets lo the bar thus — 

From this it will be seen that tlic bar may be made up of siv notes, each a quaver. 'I'heie must 
be no confusion between •] and The former means Ihiec crotchets in a bar, but is not the 
same thing cxpicssed in quaveis There is a great diffeience between 


and 


Exeicises in 5 time from the National Song Book, 



-J:= J- 


m A 

Begi 

3no Hull Care 

jP K 

■r-pj _h 

¥=t= 

4Life: 


Drink 

1— 

to mo 

afl 

yP wt-f-i— ^ 

r f 

> f 1 n 

- 4 ^^ ^ 

J 

A Hunt 1 3 

■k — 

ig* we ' 

V 

will go 

^ a 

■k -- () rl- 

^ [7 r. 

^)lir ffa- 


6:»SW 

Amid tho nE 

— H 

3 w- mov 

vn hay 

ti ^ J) 1 

n -1- j 

:a ry " 

Tt 

•*— k k 

— l: 

le CampbeUj 
FfpfFP-i; 

9 -at* 

3 are c 

1 i- 1 

J=^ 

joming 
• 1 - . 1 


nHJ 

^ j -jl«l 

Hun 

L ^ V 

ting^ the hare 
"V^" m — c— 


- -vJ — 


* 

Good C 

\ — ^ 

;>tLrlatian Man 

' m - m m — c— 


-a ■ ■ 


^^3 

1 ^ 

IE— 
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Summary of 2 iuie Values. Tlie following Notes, Rests, and Signatures should be known 
Nole and coiiesponding Rest Note, and coiiespoiiding Rest 

o '^emllpreye . („„aer 4th tins) J „ 


crotchet 


roT I 


quavor 


" (on 3rii line) 
y (like figure ?) 


Semibreve 


ou-itumcvt; I I taa-aa-na-aa, 

minim d d taa-aa taa-aa. 

crotdict J J J J taa taa taa taa. 
quaver taatai haatai laatai taatai 


4 j J J J 4 beats iii a bar 

4 d ; d . I a : d (crotchet) 


J J 

4 d ;d 


z beats in a bai 


|J J J 

Id -d :d 


3 beats in a bar. 


e Ji J' .li Ji Ji 

8 d :d :(1 |d -d :d 


2 beats lu a bai . 


The value of the clot ( ) 

J . crotchets or 3 quavers. - quavers, J muiiins or 3 crotchets, etc. 


Eye Training 


Whilst ear training is the constant aim of all music leaching, due afclcntion must be given to 
eye training — the association of symbols and sounds — -m other words the use of tlie Modulator and 
the practice of sight singing. These two branches are thought to be uninteresting and cliffrcult, and 
111 consequence are ficquciitly ignored They can be made full of interest, and will contribute to 
successful reading. 

The Modidalor, Tire Modulator contains the basic piinciplcs of the Tonic Sol-fa system, and, 
properly used, offers the best means of cultivating a “sense of tone/' Children should be trained 
in reading from the modulator as early as iiossiblc , indeed as soon as child icn appreciate the mental 


effect of a note they should know its 
Tonic Sohfa name and its place on the 
modulator It will thus be seen that the 
modulator must be built up step by step 
as the sounds of the scale are established. 
Since it is hoped to teach both notations 
side by side two niodulatois will be 
necessary In the early stages of Staff 
work, diaw the lines of the stave 2 in. 
or 3 in, apart The development of the 
modulator will be as opposite. 
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Coloiiyed Modulator. Colour malces a very strong appeal to young cluklien, and during the first 
year at least it is helpful to associate a colour with a sounds thus — 

The hold, solid tones D, M, S, D' in Black. 

The lousing, expectant tones r, t, fe in Ked. 

The sad, mournful tones 1, f, ta in Blue. 

Use of the Modulator. It is not proposed to give a list of modulator exeiciscs — the best exercises 
are those made by the teacheis tlieuiseJves to demonstrate special points. The following sugges- 
tions, however, are offered for the consider a tioii of teachers. 

1. Each exercise should have a definite object — ' 

(rt) To enable children to giasp the mental effect of a special note. 

(&) To " fix/' and give practice in an interval. 

(c) To establish the position and \ elation of the notes of a chord. 

(d) To teach a new song. 

2 . Make exercises rhythmic and melodic. It is cxticmely difficult to guard against monotony 
in the very early stages, but later when the whole of the scale is available for use there is no 
excusG for aimless and unmusical wanderings which are soinetiines given as inodiilatoi exeicises. 
Plirases from the classics, national songs, and hymn tunes make pleasant exercises, and are 
productive of real good There is nothing better than a well-known air — the association between 
sound and sign is here partly established. 

Teaching Points 

Use the modulator to fix permanently in the minds of the childien the mental effect of the 
notes. When teaching iiitcivals bear in mind the value of .sinilyle apl^yoach, frequent repetifion, 
and the effect of pause. 



Probably the most difficult interval is the Eouitli— be specially careful to appioach this stepwise 
at first thus — 

Upwards ; drinf d-f ; rmfs r-s. 

Downwards dTls d -s ; tlsf t-f, etc 
Later the direct approach d-fin m-ls. 

Importance of Doh, The importance of Doh cannot be over-emphasized. Children should be 
taught to hold fast to Doh, and should be able to return to it from any note in the scale. 
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Chords Introduce the notes of all choids in 
all positiojis thus — • 

fid' d'lf str' t,is 

llie Doll, Soh, and Fah choids aic all major, 
and aic biult up of the same intervals. Because 
of this common quality undue sti'css on either 
the Soli or Fah choid will destroy the el feet of 
the oiigmal key, and allow the choid to become 
the Doll chord of a ficsh key, This dangei can 
be obviated by a generous use of Fah m the case 
of the Soli chord, and Te in connection witli the 
Fah chord. 

Fe and Ta. The above is also true of the notes 
Fe and Ta. A useful alternative to learning a 
Lime from the modulator is to invite children to 
supply the Tonic SoFfa names to a simple tunc 
which they know. 

The foregoing remarks apply equally to the 
Tonic Sohfa or the Staff modulatoi. 

Special ISJote, Tonic Sol-fa only, 

Hovizonial Modulator, After children Iiave 
had piactice on the oidiiiary vertical modulator 
they should be given exercises on the horizontal 
modulator. 

The notes aic arranged tlms, d r m fs 1 t d' 

Work on a modulator of this kind calls for 
concentration on the pait of the children, since 
tlieic is no rise or fall on the iiiodulatoi to 
suggest a corresponding rise or fall 111 the actual 
melody Exeicises on this type of modulator 
are an excellent iirtrodnctimi to Sight Singing. 

Sight Singing 

This IS probably the most difficult part of the 
music-lesson. It is, however, a most valuable 


branch 111 that it calls foi effort on the jiait uf 
tJic cliiJdicii, and for this reason siglit singing 
should be piactiscd throiighoul the school. This 
does not mean that an undue pail of Llic lesson 
should be devoted to sight reading — five minutes 
ill a half-hour lesson is sunicient. 

Suitable Exercises 

It IS not ])ioposed to draw up a list of actual 
exercises, nevertheless it is felt tliat a few woids 
on tlic main piiriciplcs, together witli a siiggcs- 
ticm as to the kind of exeicise will not be out 
of place. The teacher’s main task will be to 
awaken and maintain an inteicst in the subject 
— ^tliis can only be done as long as childicn feel 
they are dealing with actual music. Exercises 
which deal with " time" only, or which are made 
up ol a stiing of notes quite uni elated arc ccitaiii 
to lie dull and uninteresting, and calculated to 
be productive of harm rather tlian good Even 
with tiic lowei classes as soon as the completion 
of the scale has been achieved iheie is no excuse 
for exercises which arc not dclinitcly melodious 
and lUythmic 'readier s sliould make up their 
own exeicises to illustrate special points. This 
does not mean that teachers have suddenly to 
become composeis — far fiom it — such exeicises 
are ready to hand, m the teacher’s own know- 
ledge and repel tory. All that is icqiiired is that 
tcacheis shall select with care and with due le- 
gaid to the point to be illusLiated. When faced 
with sudi exercises, tlie duldicn wiU be quick to 
icahze that then attempts, des)>itc mistakes, 
iiitiodiicc them to actual music. The joy of 
"getting there’’ will liispnc the chikhen to 
greater cfloiL 




Exercise 4, Introducing , half-pulse notes, also notes of the Doh chord and a complete 
descending scale 




Iff- 1 

ES'mSS 

Early Ono ! 

MOI 

ruing- 

p ' 

lid .ra :s j 

'?= 
i' 1 

t .1 :» .f 

1 PI .r 

id .t, 

d 

:-| 


Exercise 5. The dotted note J , beats in four-pulse measure. 
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E.xcrcke 7. The notes of the Sob chord. Also fa. 



Exercise 8 Notes of the Fah choid. 


Rose among^ the He ather (Schubcit) 


Exercise 9. The octave 




Who ja Sylvia (Schubert) 


m 


tl s,;— I 


s : — 


1 :-ll, 


t, :-l— :d .r 


d ;-l 


Exercise lo. The dotted note J . in 8 time. The beat coveting a group thus — 


m 


Q n ^ 







Beg-one 

Dull Care 

^ 1 

d.— Ir- - 

n --I- -'f 

---.h=r 
a •! 

•s If :Pn:f 

r 

A-' ^ • - 

C T' [i 


etc. 


The' foregoing examples will serve to show that 
simple , phrases from actual music are easily 
found to illustrate any point to be taught 

Sight Reading 

When children are attempting a piece of 
music at sight, teacher should ciideavoiii to 
secure that children — 

1. Recognize and prescive the rhythm. 

2. "Keep going" in spite of ah mistakes. 

Of these tlie first is the moie important, foi 
httlc progress will be made unless children feel 
and keep the swing of tlic music. Bcfoie attempt- 


ing to sing the music children should be asked a 
few questions about the number of beats iii the 
bai, little peciiUaiitics of time or tune, etc., 
and. then the exercise should be faced iu the 
spiut of adventure — to discover the melody, etc. 
If the work is being done from the blackboard, 
pointing by the teacher will help : if from books 
then the teacher can help the childicn by lapping 
the strong beats. In any case all )nust be togelher. 
If wrong notes aie sung or even if notes are 
omitted altogether it will not matter iii tiie hrst 
attempts provided the dnldrcii keep the swing 
and gcneial rough shape of the music. Tile 
details of the music can be "filled in" in the 
laid attempts. 
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Supposing the music to be a piece in § time, say 

Begone, Dull Care! 

Bather quick. 

1 . 


i7th Centuiy 



Doh is 


1 . Be - gone 1 dull 
Z. Too much 


care!__ I pn-theo bo -gone from mel — 
cnro will molie a youDg man turn groy — 


Bg - gone I dull 
And too much 


. iOO mUCJJ curu Wll-t rutuAv u . V—**- b ■ J 

\i3, 1 d :->lr>:rl |s ;1 :S 1^ :f | ld,-:.|£:.:. 



care, you end 

care will 

]|rri -I :f 


I shall nev- er 

turn an old man 
m :f jn Ir -d 


grco 

clay 

d:-:^ I-:- 


Long time hast ihou been 
My wife shall daocc and 
: m f ls:-:a |s:-:m 


The iirst thing children should note is tliat 
the music is two-beat music, a strong and n 
weak beat in each bar, each beat covering a 

group of three notes ^ J) J)- should now 

be pointed out that the mam notes aie those 
underlined, and stiess should be laid on the 
importance of all being together on these 
notes — mistakes, omission of notes, etc , must 
not interfere to put the class off the swing of 
the music, These points should be put to the 
children in such a way as will encourage them 
to "have a shot" at the work, and the children 
themselves will be surprised and pleased at the 
success this method ensures, In the later 
attempts children will find that the swing of 
the music helps them to fit in the details and 
thus it will be realized that sight singing is 
something of real interest, This method gives 
the children a sense of the music as a whole 
before insisting on tlie filling in of details. 

Harmony 

Part singing will doubtless be undertaken in 
the fourth, or possibly third, year of the course 
when unison singing with good tone is safely 
established This does not mean that xwrh in 
harmony should be left exclusively to the third 
and fourth year of the course. On the contrary, 
much in the way of preparation can and should 


be done in the liist year, Quite young children 
should be able to distinguish l)etween melody — 
an airangemciit of single sounds — and harmony 
— a grouping or coinbiiiatiun of .souiicls. One 
finger playing on the piano as opposed to playing 
With both hands will seivc as a bioacl classifica- 
tion of melody and harmony with fust ycai 
children Very simple music — Nursery Rhymes 
and National Songs — will serve to dcmonstiate 
melody and harmony The teaclier should 
arrange the pianofoile so that children are 
unable to see the keyboaid and then play the 
melody or complete score as required, The 
children should listen and indicate wliich is being 
played. In this way the leaching lakes the foim 
of a game calling for the active participation 
of tlie children. The teaclier pla3'^s' something 
whilst the children listen, discover what that 
something is — ^melody or harmony — and indicate 
when it occurs Foi childien in the upper part 
of the Junior School tlie woik may be developed 
consideiably. The singing of suitable part- 
songs will be iiihoduccd and it can be demon- 
strated that these employ two main forms of 
harmony : contrapuntal and chordal — the 
former Calling for skill in holding a part, the 
latter in the blending of parts 

In the following example the teacher should 
play (i) The melody only. (2) The full scoie 
(3) Melody and harmony, alternately, phiase by 
phrase. 
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It will be found that though children like the 
melody or tune, they will prefer the full score 
airangement because it is fuller and licher 

This exercise should be repeated with a 
variety of music. As soon as the children are 
able to recognize melody and haimony the next 
step should be to demonstrate a 1 elation be- 
tween certain sounds. The children will appre- 
ciate quickly that some sounds played in com- 
bination on the piano "go well" together; they 
seem to be 1 elated in some way, and unite to 
produce an effect which is pleasing: other com- 
binations do not go well together, but produce 
an effect which the chilch'cn describe as a noise 
These effects — pleasing or otherwise — the teaclier 
can easily demonstrate. 

An interesting development will be to regard 
Doll as a basic sound, and to test its relation 
With the other notes of the scale. 



The steps should be — 

{a) Teacher plays Doh — cliildien sing the note 
to "loo." 

{b) Teacher next plays and children sing to 
"loo" the note to be combined with Doli, 

(c) Children listen while both notes are played 
together on the piano. 

(rf) Children to describe the effect. 

(5) The name of the note played with Doh 
to be given. 

(/) Cliildrcn sing upper note while teacher 
plays both on piano. 

Increased mteiest will be created if the class 
IS divided into sections, each singing a note — 
this will also give vciy simple practice in the 
sustaining and blending of sounds 

Fiom this exercise the children sliould learn 
that the combinations d-m and d-l aie agree- 
able and pleasing and go well together. 

d-r and d-t are "harder" sounding or "clash- 
ing," and do not go well together. 

d-f and d-s aie not so smooth as d-m or d-l, 
but not so harsh as d-t or d-r. 


^ 
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Uf}per oj Two T^oU^ Childien should be able now to recognize when two sounds aie played 
together, and cxeiciscs similar to the following should be practised. Ihc following combinations 
should be played, and the childien should be called upon to sing the iippci note in each case to " loo/' 



Upper Part of Two-part Phrases. When the children have masteicd exercises of the above 
type tlie3^ slionld piocccd to the recognition and singing of the uppci jiaiL of short two-part 
phrases. Tins is a big advance, and calls for keen listening. The teacher should play the 
exercises veiy slowly, and so give children ample lime to hear and recognize each note 

Exercise in Thirds — 






J— 


"HI 

IgSnj 

Ir. - 


f-V 

F r -'-F 




Exercise in Sixths — 





f ^ i 



j — i 


1 1) 






Sr 




r 

W H 


^ 1 

1 f 



r ■ 


To Recognize the Lotoer of Two Parts It is natuuil for children to listen only to the uppei part, 
which invatiably contains the melody or tunc, unless specially directed to do so childien will not 
listen for a lower part. The recognition of a lower part is difficult, but can be achieved with practice. 

Hidden 7' lines. At fust the matter should be approached in the spirit of a game — to find a 
hidden tune. Below, arranged for two hand playing are phrases from well-known tunes with the 
melody in the lower part. These should be played slowly and deliberately at first with a stress on 
the melody, and the children should be encouraged to listen and then to sing the lower part to "loo." 


Drink to Me Only 














^ j'j~] 


Jiij h 
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Teachers should arrange exercises as above, 
taking care that the melody is not too well 
hidden* 

Songs with descant scive admirably foi this 
purpose 

Two-part Ear Tests 

Having had expeiience in recognizing and 
singing upper and lower parts, the children are 
ready for two part singing. Simple two-pai I 
phrases should be used, and at first these should 
be treated as ear tests 

The following exercises where the paits do not 
cross, will indicate the kind of Lust to be used 


At this stage in part singing the groups should 
be changed over so tliai all have an oppoitiiuity 
of recognizing and sustaining a lower part. 

The Selection of Songs 

The choice of songs is a difficult task but 
extremely interesting and valuable — -for tuna Lely 
there is a great wealth of songs horn which 
teachers may make their choice Tl\e selection 
IS limited not only by the quality of music and 
woicls already meiiiioncd, tbere aic otlici con- 
siderations which demand attention. 

Is the music within the child's vocal ranged 

Does the music contain outstanding diniciilties 
in the matter of tune or tunc? 



Doh is 4 dht : 1 , a 1 . s 1 .a :f ,m a :m a . f :I .d* t :s f . 1 ;a , f 

eI? ( 1 .3 :f .m f -m f ,m :r .d m :d m .r :f ,1 s ;m r , f :m . r 


d 





i' Jin 



rJ - iii^ ;fn 

H=l 

Doh IS J ( 
C (, 

rM-T 

1' -r' :m' .r' 
lu .f :a .f 

m : — 

Tl’.lt 

r ,m :f .s 

r 7 f p f 

r' - d ,ni' .r' t 

If lU -s ;f .r 

1 m 1 


4 »J > I rJ J I 

•j if- n S It- ff P 1*- ^ n ^ W' 


Doh \s 
A 


a 

; r 

f f 

.m a 

~r 

,T 

r > 

m d 

. i I j 

_i » 

1 

d 

(|m. 

f. 

. 3 . ;m, 

.f. 

1 s, 11 m, 

1 3| .f, :m, . r, 

1 m, 1 


Divide the class into two groups A and B. 

Instruct A to listen to the upper part, and B 
to the lowci part, while teacher plays the full 
test. Each group should then sing its part to 
"loo*" If mistakes are made the test should be 
played again. When children can smg the test 
correctly to "loo," the first note of eacli part 
should be given and children should then com- 
plete the test by singing the Tonic Sol-fa names 


Does tlic song appeal to the child mind ^ 

If a song satisfies these conditions it is of the 
right type. Frequently the teim "good" is 
applied to music, and one may well ask, " WliaL 
is 'good' music ^ " It is difficult to give a defini- 
tion — a safe guide is to regard "good music" as 
that which has stood llic lest of time, tlie most 
exacting of all tests 

In this category must bo placed Nfl/ionid, 
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Folk, and Traditional songs. Tlicse are truly a 
Golden Treasury — a musical lieiitagc — and be- 
cause of their infinite variety and piovecl merit 
constitute a stoie from which the teacher should 
draw very largely for Junior classes. Sea 
Shanti&i, are very closely allied to tlie Folk Song 
They arc "Work Songs/' and were sung in solo 
and clioius by a shantyman and the sailois 
during their work of hoisting sad, etc. Certain 
of tliese "shanties" axe quite suitable, and 
should be included in a school repertory. 

Classical Songs. The school rcpcrtoiy should 
not be confined to the above types of songs* 
Childieti should be introduced as early as pos- 
sible to tlie gieal cnmposcis Tlic fust e.xjDlora- 
tions ill tills direction should not be too ambi- 
tions^ but should be limited to tlie easier and 
shelter songs; eg, "Cradle Song'' (Schubert), 
"Sandman" (Brahms), 

Modern music must receive attention, oi 
childieii will gain the impression that music is 
something entirely of the past A number of 
British conipoSGTS to-day realize the importance 
of writing for tlic child, and many suitable songs 
from this source are now available, and should 
be included if the school repertory is to be com- 
prehensive and up to date. 

Nifinher of Sofigs, Ho\v many songs siioiilcl a 
child learn in a given time— say in a yeai ? This, 
and similar questions arc frequently asked. Jt 
is quite impossible to answer such questions — 
so many factois liave to be coiisidcied; the 
teacher, the child, time, etc. It is wrong to 
think of a "uumbci of songs" for a period of 
time, for such an attitude is likely to limit and 
cramp the work. The aim should be to teach 
the child as many songs as possible 

Unison and Fart Songs. Unison songs will 
form the main work of the Junior School. It is 
essential, however, that cliiklrcn should appre- 
ciate (rt) that music is not confined to melody'. 
((?/) that the general stuictiuc of music is some- 
thing of which tunc is only a pai t. This Irnth 
may be demonstrated tluoiigh the medium of 
the Rounds and later by the intro duct ion of 
simple two-part songs. 

What to Avotd, In most scliooJs music is le- 
garded as a subject of definite educational value, 
and the songs taught are usually of the right 
kind. 


Unfortunately this is not always the case, in 
some schools — ^jiossibly because of the lack of a 
capable music teacber^ — ^tlic standard of songs 
is poor. Despite the excellent material now 
available foi school use, iL is a regieUablc fact 
that "popular" ballads aie still taught to young 
cliildren. Tliis type of song, however "pleas- 
ing," IS quite uiisuiLcd to cliildien and should be 
avoided. 

It is also a mistake to take from a three- or 
foui'-pait composition any two jiarts and teach 
them as a t\vo-pait song. 

Teachers — cci tainly tlio mexpei ienced — are 
on safe gioiind if they confine then rcpeiLoiy to 
the types of song" picvioiisly indicated. 

Fresentation of a So7ig 

Having selected a song the teacher is faced 
with the question of presentation. It is essential 
that the teacher must know and iindeistaiicl 
the song thoiouglily before offering it to tlic 
childicn. 

It will iiot do foi tend ici and ciiiidicn to 
learn the song togethci' — such a plan is a waste 
of time, and will rob tlie muHic cjf its beauty and 
jay. 

In tlic case of a unison song an ox col I cut plan 
is for the teacher to sing the S( 3 ng, giving it the 
nccossaiy intciju'ctation and almosplicrc, and 
thus to let the song pre<icnU'd as a lohole speak 
for itself. "Hut I am not a singer, and cannot 
follow this method," <50111 c one will say. It is 
probable that the terms "singer" and "vocal- 
ist" aic being confused. Few teachers have 
quality of voice sufTicicni to justify the title 
vocalist, but all teachers of singing sliould be 
able to use properly what voice tlicy have, to 
sing to Lhcii rliildrcii. 'IVachoi^ sliould not be 
afiaidto make full use of Llieir voices. 

If the new song is sung to Liie cluldreii, the 
latter aic thus given an o()j)oi Uniity for ical 
listening, Tlicy will be al)le to say if they Hkc 
t]\c song, and should discuss it on very bioacl 
lines. If tlic greater proportion of the class hkes 
the song — leach it. If, howevci, most of the 
children dislike the bong - — drop il. SlmuJcl tJie 
teacher feel that it is the kind of song the ciuldien 
Sill on Id know and like — ^sing it again aftei a week 
or so, and it is proliablc that more childien will 
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like it. Perhaps after a third hearing — ^which a 
“good” song will “stand foi”— the song will 
make a real appeal to all the children. Now 
teach it on these lines. 

I. Teacher sings song, 

2 Children express their liking for it because 
of some special quality — either melody, rhythm, 
or words. 

3 Discussion of song— its time. Teacher 
sings a portion and children indicate strong beat 
and state the music to be 2 beats in the bai, 
3 beats, etc. 

4. In the case of very young children, say, 
y-S years, song will be taught by “ear" 
with older children by “ear” and “notation" 
combined, especially if the song be simple. If 
notation is to be used the teacher will, by way 
of preparation, deal with some of the difficulties 
in connection with ear training and notation 
work 

Do not make song learning a sight test. As 
eJnidren pioceed up the school they will use 
notation more and more in the learning of their 
songs, though, of course, teachers will always be 
called on to pattern a difficult intcival or 


Round Mude 

Regard the thiee lines as a unison song and 
treat accoidingly — sing in one line. ^Vllen the 
children know it thoioughly, let tliem sing it 
quite softly ovei and ovei again without pause, 
Now explain “ Round. ' ' Let children stai t again. 
At the end of the first line, teacher should join 
ill with his appropiiate part, so that when chil- 
dren are singing the second line the teacher will 
be singing the first line Children will quickly 
appreciate that they and the teacher are going 
“round and round." Now divide the class into 
two sections. Start off the first with the left 
hand, and whilst they continue to sing, "biing 
in” the second gioup with tlie right hand. Next 
make three groups. None hut soft singiiig must 
be fernntied There must be no attempting to 
' ' drown “ a sec tiori. 

Finish (i) in rotation, by signal or, say, after 
a certain number of times. (2) On a signal, each 
part holding on its note — this will enable 
children to appicciate the harmony Do not leach 
one line only to a section of children. Do not allow 
any but soft singing. Avoid rushing the tunc. 


phrase of melody or rliythm When learning a 
song by notation it is a veiy great help if the 
rhythm is preserved. Keep the movement of 
the music and insist that all shall be together — 
once children feel the movement of a song they 
will soon lit in tlie details of the melody. Do not 
separate the melody from the rhythm. 


Part Songs 

When children fiave mastered rounds and can 
sing them in a sweet tone, and with a due regard 
for tune, two-part singing may be introduced. 
It is assumed that some practice will be given 
by way of preparation in simple two-part exer- 
cises during the ear-tiaining and notation 


Whitu: Sand 



woik (sec pp. 1347-56) , The first essential 
is tliat the early two-part songs shah 
contain parts which have some move- 
ment and mtciest of their own The 
teacher cannot tackle them on the same 
lines as the unison song — it is impossible 
to sing both parts at once, though it may 
be done by two membcis of the staff. 
Failing this the teacher must play both 
parts on the piano, and thus let childicn 
heai the harmony — ^the teacher will also 
sing one part and at the same tunc play 
the other Discuss the song — its time, 
difficulties of notation — “pattem” any 
dlflicultics, Now allow cliildren, both 
parts, to have a shot at the song. They 
Will make a ):>ettcr attempt tJian Js 
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generally supposed Point out to the " ists " the 
errors made, say, in the fiist pluase. These col- 
lected, let both parts again sing- the hist plirase. 
Now deal with errors made by the '* znds." Now 
both parts together— con ect I Splendid! Now 
sing softly and "hear"' the lesult. Continue 
through the song keeping both paits going 
together as far as possible, so that children 
realize that the parts — equally impoi taut — ^inake 
a "whole/" Guard against (i) heavy, rough 
singing by any section as a means to " keeping 
its end up." (2) Rushing of time Insist on 
"hearing” and "fitting in" with the other paiL 

If a large and varied repertoa-y is to be built 
up it is impossible to secuie a highly finished 
pcrfoimance of every song. Children should be 
encouraged to peiform as well as possible, and 
every class should be able to sing a few of tlicii 
songs witii some degree of finisli — tJie childien 
feel and know when thcii singing is good, and 
they enjoy their "best" songs. As a general 
rule, however, song singing in the Junior School 
should be "free," as opposed to highly finished 
This does not mean that harsh tone or slovenly 
woiJc is to be tolerated. Tlie regard for sweet 
tone and correctness of music must always be 
lequh eel 

If an intelligent interpictatioii is to be given, 
the children must undeistaiid the song — ^they 
must grasp its meaning and appreciate the rela- 
tion of words and music Undersianding mifst 
precede interpretation. When the children have 
grasped the song, they will be able to give the 
correct expression broadly. They will know if 
the song is vigorous, jolly, broad and majestic, 
peaceful, sad, etc., and having got the broad 
mental effect of the song, they will be able in 
some degree to supply a coriect ''expression." 
Naturally they will need the guidance of the 
teacher, but the latter must not supply the inter- 
pretation and expression entirely. The chiklicn 
must be encouraged to think and sing with 
intelligence. 

National and folk songs aic essentially simple 
in character and direct in their appeal Do not 
overload these with "expression" or kill them 
with conducting. Preserve their shape by keep- 
ing the rhythm, sing them simply and sweetly, 
and their appeal will be such that the childien 
will readily respond. Classical and modern songs 


— the composed songs as conliasled with the 
national and folk songs of the people — are moie 
claboiate in chanictei and structure and call for 
fuller treatment But even in the case of these, 
the chkldien should be encouraged to interpret, 
and not depend entirely on tlic teacher. 

Conducting 

In some cases the duties of conduct 01 and 
accompiinist aic borne by one person — in others 
one tcachei will conduct while another plays 
the accompaniment In the case of the con- 
ductor-accompanist, it is essential that the piano 
be so placed that all children aic able to see the 
teacher's face, for in this case the teacher's 
suggestions will come via facial expression. The 
teacher must also be sufficiently capable as a 
pianist to be a)))c to manage wit J) out a copy. 
If the teacher’s eyes aie glued Lo lus copy, he 
will be quite unaldc to "bring in" his class at 
an awkward place, etc., and his general control 
of the singing will suffei. In the case where one 
conducts and another plfiys tlic accompaniment, 
llie situation of the conductoi must bo so placed 
as to be easily seen by the wliole class, and also 
by the accompanist. 

Points J or Conductors 

1. Encourage intelligent response laUiei than 
blind following. 

2. Conductor and choir must be "one," 
linked togethei by the founcr's qualities of 
personality, magnetism, sympathy, undei stand- 
ing. This link though strong and l^incling is 
quickly biokcn by the slightest mattention to 
the work in hand It is almost impossible to 
establish this lioiul if the conductor is dependent 
on the copy. Me}nori::a thoronghly and conduct 
tajUhoht the copy. If the condnclor hai eyes for 
the choir, the choir, loo, will have eyes for the 
conductor. 

The singing will de|)cnd inoic on iho face and 
eyes than on the arms of the conductor. 

3. Beating Tune, "Don’t mistake bustle foi 
business," someone once said Tins is certainly 
true in connection with conducting. Some con- 
ductors fear they have not done their work unless 
they aie physically tiied aftei wards. Such a 
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condition is usually the result of excessive rigid 
aim movements* 

All movements should be free and in the 
natuie of curves rather than angles. Eveiy 
movement should mean something, thus a little 
movement of the fingers of the beating arm could 
mean p.p. singing — a movement of the hand and 
foicarm a crescendo. It is impossible to suggest 
movements for conductors. Each must woik out 
his own, but should sec that they me simple, 
definite in meaning, and thorongiily undci stood 
by the children 

Commencing a Song 

It is altogether unnecessaiy to count loudly 
for a class iii order to '‘bring them in to time.'* 
It is also impossible to secure a proper and ade- 
quate attack if the choir is expected to start 
singing with the conductor's first movements, e g. 
suppose tlio song to be ‘‘Early One Morning" — 


Display oj Pozvers 

Children and tcacheis alike will be keen to do 
their best* Care, however, will be needed to 
prevent doing things which display the vocal 
abilities iiieiely foi the sake of effect. It is 
sometimes difficult to abstain from this form of 
showing off at Prize Day or at the School Con- 
cert. Remembei it is the song which matteis. 
Do not sacrifice its beauty or interrupt its 
message and meaning by holding on to a note 
merely to display the vocal powers of the 
children. Mi, Plunkett Greene has said . “Never 
Intel rupt the 'maich' of a song," a sound piece 
of advice. 

Individual Singing 

Music is not taught with a view to pioducing 
soloists. If, however, the subject is well taught, 
it will be found that cliildrcii will be able to sing 
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or any other song beginning at the first beat 
of the bar. It will not do foi the conductor to 
liold his arm, arms, or baton aloft ’ diop same 
for downward beat, and expect a clean simul- 
taneous attack. 

There must be a slight upward movement horn 
the conductoi preparatory to tlie down beat if a 
clean stai fc js to be made. TJic same is true when 
commencing any song, irrespective of the posi- 
tion in the bai of the first note, 

Pianoforte Introduction 

When a song has an inti odiict ion, children 
must appreciate that the introduction is pait of 
the song. They should sing mcntall}^ through 
It, and so he leady for the actual singing which 
follows. 


alone Individual work is eiicouiagcd 111 reading 
and lecilation, and it does not seem an impos- 
sible step to individual singing. The value of 
combined singing cannot be overestimated — at 
the same time individual effort is to be en- 
couiaged. Individual singing is pioduclive of 
good, if handled with care— tliere must be no 
idea of “sJiowjng off." Sue]] singing, if attemp- 
ted, should be regarded as a definite part of the 
ordinary music lesson, and childien called on to 
sing to the rest of the class should do so quite 
easily and unaflectedly. 

Music for Junior Schools 

It IS impossible to do moic than suggest, and 
the following list, based on experience, is offered 
only as a guide to the kind of music. 
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Collections or Songs 
The New Naiional Song Book 
English Volk Songs for Schools 
Sengs of Blit ain 

J ciud ii . . ‘ 

Songs of th£ Jirilish IsB^nds 
Gynded Bounds duel Catches 
Golden Tyeasmy of Song for Child} cn . 

Unison Songs (apart fiom tlio'^c mcliulCLl iil)ove) 

The Piper and the CoW 
Ctadk Song 

Rose among the hJealhey 
Cradle Song 
Tviker*s Carol . 

Sonie-one 

The Shy m the Pool , 

When Daisies Pied 
JerHsolm 
Who IS Syivia 
A n Old Carol 

Whai became of ihem [The Rats) . 

England ... 

YoiiUlGet There 
The Month of Mayoig 
The Organ Grinder , 

The Hotly and Ivy Girl 
The Owi .... 

SirEghinore 
The Wml 

In *Fiisco Bay .... 

Will yon walk a liitU faster 
My Boy Billie .... 

If all the world weu paper 
Boot, Saddle, to Hone 

England . < . , - . 

How far ts it to Beihleheni 

Londonderry Air • . 

An Old Legend 

The Tiger Song . ► . . , 

The Animals want in two by two 

Linden Lfia . . • > 

Two-part Songs 

Bobby Shafloe , . , . 

Song of the Shipbnilden , 

Sir Egiamore , . . . 

Clouds o'er the Sitminer Shy 
Lullaby . , , . 

A Song of the Nights 
The L^n\e. 

1 know a bank . . . 

God sends the night , ... 

Twinkle, twinkle lillle Star 

Shephetd, SJieplwrd, leave )four labonis 

The Frog and the Mouse ... 


Stanford — Slmw . 

J^oogey & Hawkes 

Bamig Gould and SUaiJ> 

Ciirwen 

Kidsou and Shaw 

Boosey&IIawkcs 

Terry 

CiirWcn 

Hiidow 

Cm wen 

— 

Cunven 

(Classic ill Sony's) 

BoDsey&Hawkcfi 

Scottish An- an Dunhill 

Novcllo 

Uiahins 

Cm wen 

ScUubert 

Hovcllo 

Schubci L 

Novcllo 

UiMila Gicvillii 

Cm wen 

Harris 

Yoai Book Press 

Diiiilnll 

Year Book Press 

Arne 

Ciirwcii 

Parry 

Cur we 11 

ScluibcrL . 

Novelto 

Qiulter 

Boc)scy& Hawkes 

Walford DtiviCb 

Novcllo 

Owen Masc 

Cur won 

Parry 

Year Book Press 

Balcci 

Year Book Pi ess 

Schiibci t 

Rogers 

lush Polk Song— arr Charles Wood 

Year Book Pi ess 

DnnluU . . . . 

Cur wen 

Arr Gaidinci 

Novello 

Jiickl . 

Booscy&Hawlcos 

C Shill p 

Novcllo 

^laLdonald 

Novello 

Arr, Vaugluui Williani‘» 

Novcllo 

Shaw 

Year Book Press 

Dyi>oii 

Year Boole Piess 

Parry 

Year ]iDD][ Press 

Sliaw 

Novello 

— 

Novcllo 

Tchaikovsky 

Cur wen 

Wolslciiliolm 

Curwen 

Arr. ticnard Williains 

Cunven 

Vungliaii Williiims 

Booscy & Hawkes 

Thompson . 

Novcllo 

(Canon) Holst 

Novello 

Arr, Gardiner 

Novello 

(Canon) Holst .... 

Novcllo 

Brahms — arr West 

Novcllo 

Paiiy 

A mold 

Diabms— an Ihnnson 

Ikujsi'v &I-Tawkca 

Shaw . . . . 

Ciamci 

Rath bone , 

Novello 

RaLhhoiie 

Novcllo 

Purcell's "Kin|} Aiiliur" — .111 

Holst 

Novcllo 

Shaw 

Cm wen 



APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 


S OME teachers still regard appieciation of 
music as a mere fiillj as something of little 
or no educational value ; others view it as 
a new subject foi which there is no place in 
an alicady ovei crowded Liinc'tablc. These arc 
entirely vviong views — ^musical appieciation is 
not a useless hill, neither is it a new subject 
demanding a special place in the time-table It 
is a Method which gives the power to estimate 
and realize values The fixing of a new note, 
the cnltivatioii of a beautiful tone, the nndci- 
s tan cling and enjoyment of a rhythmic pattern, 
and so on — ail coiitnbutc to a sense of musical 
values, and therefore aic dehniLe steps in appre- 
ciation Evciy lesson sliould be appi cached in 
the spirit of inLerosL, nuclei standing, and enjoy- 
ment. Each child should be active throughout 
the lesson, lor it is Lhnjiigh doing*' that realiza- 
tion will icsnlt. The ultimate aim of music 
teaching is the creation of intelligent listeneis. 
Our children, therefore, should have some idea 
as to how music is pioducccl, wlial H is, and whaL 
it expresses. Side by side with the general 
teaching of tlic subject already outlined it 
would be well to give attention to definite 
appieciation work. Occasional lessons — or parts 
of lessons — should be devoted to this valuable 
aspect of the subject The age of the childien 
should always be borne in mind and care must 
be taken to pi event the work from becoming too 
foimal 01 "interest " will disappear. The follow- 
ing are some of the bioad points that should 
receive attention 

Hoio Sound is Made 

It can be demons ti ated and explained in simple 
non-tcclimcallaiigiiage that "sound "is the result 
of vibration, and that dilferent substances vibrat- 
ing produce different sounds. For tins purpose 
the teacher will find abundant material to hand 
for simple expeiimeiit — the twanging of a 
stretched stung or wire, blowing at end of 
glass tube, the ringing of the school bell, etc 

Quality of Note 

rt IS easy to show that the same note can be 
produced in a variety of ways The teacher can 


Sing a note which can then be played on the 
violin, jMano, whistle-pipc, etc TJic cliildren 
will recognize quickly that, though the pitch oi 
tune of the note is the same m each ease, the 
quality or chaiacter of the note vanes with 
the instrument employed. Pioceedmg on tlicse 
lines the main groups of musical instr urn cuts — 
the string family, the blower family, tlie bangei 
family — ^inay be introduced, and the giamophonc 
used to demons ti ate the special qualities of each. 
(See Prachcal Junior Tilaciier Music Chart 
for illustrations of instiumcnts ) Whilst childien 
should have opportunities nf licauug the vauoiis 
instruments, it is hoped that no gieat stiess will 
he laid on "the picking out" of individual 
instruments from a perfoimance by a combina- 
tion of iiistLumculs. 

Intensity of Sound 

It can be easily demonstiated that sounds 
diflci in "quantity" as well as in quality, and 
childien should be given opportunities to ap- 
preciate the value of mtensj iy. In iJIiistrating 
this point the terms "loud" and "soft" music 
will serve veiy well. 

Melody 

A tune makes a defniite appeal, and a good 
melody should be offered to tlie children a 
monotonous onc-notc dioiic should then he 
played by \v 3 .y of contiast. In this way it 
should he shown that a melody dciives its 
value from having — 

(a) An adequate vaiiety of notes and a definite 
climax, 

{b) A good swing oi ihythm. 

Thcie IS abundance of suitable music in our 
National and Folk Song Books to illustrate the 
quality of melody — the giamophonc should also 
be used. 

Note 

(a) It IS Ubiial loi the melody to be m tlie top 
line, when It is easily recognized. Children 


5 — (U. 3 GGG) 
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aliuulcl listen to music where the melody is not 
in the top line — this calls for active participation 
on the part of the child. 

(&) The value of swing" or ihythm in music 
cannot be over-estimated, and the children 
should listen to a variety of rhyLhinic patterns. 
Rhythm as expiessed by drums is most effective, 
though there is a complete absence of melody. 

Musical Form 

It is not proposed that definite instruction 
should be given under this heading : much, how- 
ever, may be attempted in a very simple way to 
prepare the children for systematic work later 
on It may be shown that music, like all else, 
has definite shape and foim, tlial it has grown 
through the ages from very simjDlc to more 
complicated structure. The simple nursery or 
national song may be contiastcd with the moic 
complicated orchestral woiks. The development 
of music may be tiaced by beginning with the 
examination of a simple song. Take, for exam- 
ple, the well-known Welsh song "Tlic Ash 
Grove.” It can be shown that this simple 
piece of music falls easily into sections of eight 
bars. The first section is repeated, next comes 
a fresh one of eight bais, and the song is com- 
pleted with a 1 epetition of the hist section. This 
form ” is described as A.A.B.A,, and the plan of 
c oust luct ion is principal melody, contiasting 
tune {or episode), recapitulation. Children will 
appreciate that tlie middle tune is quite diffcient 
from the principal tune, to which it comes as a 
welcome contrast. It is l^y no means essential 
that children should know the various names 
used to describe form Teachers may use any 
simple method of desciiption they think neces- 
sary. Following the above method, music 
should be studied in a quite informal and 
"play-way” ii\ order that childieii may appre- 
ciate in some degree the value of — 

Changes of key or time. 

Use of modes, major and minor. 

Change of phrase. 

Use of repetition, imitations, etc. 

The children should be introduced to a variety 
of music covering the following — 

I, Marches. 


2. The old dance forms — gavotte, minuet, 
gigiie, bom re e, etc. 

3 Music: chccifiil, .sad; quick, .slow, etc. 
The giamophonc is a gioai asset in this connec- 
tion. and tJiG giamoplione companies issue 
iccords in wide vaiicly which may be used for 
illustiaiion IL should be 1 emcmbci cd, howevei , 
that the giamophonc is Lo supplcmeiil the 
teachci's own illustrations, to bring into the 
school 11101 c compi elicnsivc examples of music 
which SCI VC fuitlicr to dcmoiisfciate points 
already taught in a simple way. 

Caie must be taken lo pi event "gramophone 
work" fiom becoming the meie singing or play- 
ing over of a piece of music for purpose of 
cntci taiiimcnt. 

Cci Lainly the cliildren should be interested and 
ciitcrLaiiicd, but they should also be educated. 
The cliildren should be ciicoiiiagcd to listen for 
points of definite inteicst a specially beautiful 
melody, a peculiar rhythmic ]iattein, the in- 
strument playing tlic melody, points in the 
structure of the music, etc. It is m its use foi 
lepctition purposes that the giamophonc is 
perJiaps most valual>lc A particular piece may 
be played again and again, but at each hearing 
tlie chiidzoii .should listen for .some dermite point 
which will enable them the better to appreciate 
the woilc as a whole. In addition to hcaiing 
giamophonc iccoids every oppoitunity should 
be taken lo listen to "live" music. In some 
districts small ensembles of musicians visit 
schools, and give short piogiammes of suitable 
instrumental and vocal music, and paities of 
chilclien also pay educational visits to laige 
halls to listen to string orchesti as, full oichestras, 
militaiy bands, etc. As a final woicl, do not 
suggest the meaning and pin pose of Die music — 
let the music speak for itself. Guide the chilclien 
wlicnevci possible, remcmljciing that iiinsic 
makes an individual aj^peal. 

Biography 

Added interest will be cieatcd in the music il 
the cluldicu arc told something of the composer. 
There are many excellent books coveiing this 
aspect, but teacheis must be careful to con- 
fine their references to the "peculiar huinaJi 
touches" only. 
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Gramophone Records 

Tlie following list merely suggests the kind of record suitable for appiedation purposes in the 
Jnnioi School — 


'J'l n-E 


1 Niiisoiy liliyme'> 

2 

3, Insti iimciiis of Oichestra 

4 " 

Violin Solos — 

( Bourf^c, tJ Minor 
^ I Bfriziliaii Dance 
. t Air on G Stiinjr 
^(AvcMiiiia 
( Gavotto 
^ ( MinucL 
8. Hiiinorc^kc 
9 Capi j dense . 

‘Cello Solos — 

( Slumber Song 
Serenade 

j Romance sans Paroles 
J Keltic LtimenL 
Pianofoyte — 

( Gigiic (3th l^idnch Suite) 

( Jesu, Joy of illnn's Dcsiung 

13 Moonlight Sonata 

14 

(Norwegian Pndal Mai ch 
1 (rt) Pastorale , (I;) Capnccio 
Onhsslral — 

16. CliiMien's OvcrtiiTc 

17 Funeral Mtiicli of Marion cLLc 
□ ( Peer Gynte Suite 
° I Morning. Death of Aase 
19 ITcnry VIII Dances 
^ (Minuet 

( Drink Lo Me Only . 

21 Londonderry Ail 
( Wand of Youth Suite 
(Cocktiigiic Ovoitnre 
23. Molly on the Shore 
^ (Midsnmmei Night's Dream 
‘^'(Ovcrtnic 

t Nocturne Miclsiiinmci Night’s Dream 
^ I Sc hci zo 


Composer 


Bach 

Bach 

Schubert 

Bach 

Beethoven 

Dvorak 

Klgai 

Schnbeit 

Davicloft 
Arr Sqiiiic 

Bach 

f J 

Bee tlio veil 

f/ 

Grieg 

Scarlatti 

Qinltci 

Gounod 

Grieg 

P I 

Geiinan 
Beethoven 
Traditional 
jMany airangcments 
Blgar 

Grainger 

Mendelssohn 


Mayfair Orcli, 

1 1 

Szjgctti 
Sti ockoff 

n 

n 

if 

Kieislei 

Heifet? 

Cedne Shaipe 

W, H. Sqm 1C 

Myra Hess 

n 

Friedman 

llambourg 

n 

New Queen's Hall 
Oichestra 
New Sym Ordi 

jt 

11 

St James' Sextet 

The Sym Orcli 

Flonzalcy Q'tte, 
Royal Albert ItaLl 
Oichestni 


Company and No 


HM V, A817 
li.M.V., AaiS 
H M V . D.535 
H.M V., D556 

Col , D1633 

n 

Col , 9C3 

Col,, 357;. 

H.IVE V,', DB3I4 
H M.V , DA2.J3 

H M.V.. Ei^e 

Col . Li 534 


Col , 1635 

Col , Li 818 
Co),, Li 819 
H 1 \I V„ D68 


II.MY, D47 

HMY,. D142 
H M Y„ D156 
Col , 9309 
H.iM V , B120 
Col,, 4216 


H M V , D178 

H M V , 0B076 
H JI V.. D153 

HM v’,Ui 52 


rEniORMER 


H.M V and Coliuubia couipaiiics have Educational Depaitnicnls — see special catalogues. 




T his scheme is suitable and adaptable to 
the needs of children from 7 to ii years 
of age. It continues the Rhythmic train- 
ing described in Practical Rhythmic Studies for 
the Kindergarten (Sir Isaac Pitman ft Sons, 
Ltd ). The greatest difficulty in the teaching of 


tills subject is finding music suitable for use. 
Musical examples are given for the exercises, 
but these, if possible, should be su] 5 ii 1 ein 6 nted 
by improvisecl music. This section will be en- 
Jaiged and ic-piiblished, with additional dances, 
very shoilly. 


I. PRELIMINARY EXERCISES 


Begin lesson with exercises which require 
attention and response, tlms creating an atmo- 
sphere of alerfness and concentration. 

Formation of class. Two circles, one within 
the other, moving in opposite directions. 

Music Play a march with well defined 
ihythm (page 1383). Varied commands which 
necessitate .silent counting should be given while 
children are matching, such as — 

At tlie command, “Change" — 

I Doable the pace (run eight steps to a 
bar) 

2. Slow march (two slow walking steps to a 
bar). 

3. Step backward, for a given number of 
beats (two, four, etc.). 

4. A spring forward, backward, or side- 
ways. 

5. Kneel, for a given number of beats. 

6. Change position every four beats. Stand, 


kneel, sit, lie down, I'ctiiin to formci position, 
lierfoiming same movements. 

7, Mark first beat of bar, stamping sliglitly 
and clap the last licat of bai. At "Change” 
leversc the action, clapping the first beat, and 
stamping tlie last beat, 

More Advanced Exercises 

I Outer ciicle march — inner ciicle double the 
pace — at ''Change," outer ciicle double the pace 
— inner circle marcli. 

2. Outer circle march, clapping twice to each 
beat, inner ciicle run, clapping the beats; at 
"Change" vice versa, 

3. Outer circle march, inner circle kneel foi 
given number of beats, then change over, If 
number of beats given is eight, the cii cle kneeling 
must stand on the ciglitli licat (silent counting) 
in order to begin marclung on the fust beat of 
the following bar. 
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II. SUCCEEDING EXERCISES 

r. Change of bar time. 

Beating time, and walking to crotcliets 

2 3 ‘4 s (1 

i ‘4 4 4 -i' 

2. Note values — 

Stepping notes of half, one^ two, three, four 
beats in value. 


3, Phiasing. 

4. Melody and bass. 

These exercises are ai ranged to carry on the 
rhythmic training in Pmetical Rhythmic Shdics 
for ihe Kindergarten. It is advisable to recapitu- 
late the exercises ou '"Beating Time," before 
proceeding with the more advanced work, 


I . Change 0/ Bar Time 

Formal exercise Walk to crotchets, and beat time, maiking first beat of bai with a slight 
stamp. On the last beat of Bars 7, 14. 18, 22, at command "Change" add a beat to the 
following bars, changing duple time to triple, triple time to quadruple, etc. 

Bars 1-7. Duple Time. Two beats to a bav. Beat time with both arms, moving arms gracefully 
up and down. 

Bars 8-14. Triple Time. Three heats in a bar. Ann movements. Down, out, up. 

Bars 15-18. Quadimple Time. Four beats in a bar. Arm movements Down, in (move arms 
inwards in front of chest), out {extended sideways), up. 

Bars 19-22, Five-four Time. Five beats in a bar. Arm movements, down, in (inwards in fiont 
of chest), forward (extended in front of chest), out (extended sideways), up. 

Bars 23-26. Six-four Time. Six beats in a bar. Arm movements. Same as five-four time, with 
third beat repeated. Down, in, forward, forward, out, up. 
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1. Exei’cisos for Boating- Timo. 

Chang’o of Bar Timo 

4 4 444 ' 
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2. Note Values 

At this stage teach names of notes, their value in beats, and symt)ols by wliicii they are Icnown, 

By stepping following exercises, children will realize varying lengths of notes. 

Bays r-8, Exercise i. Crotchets and Quavers, 

(n) Step melody. Four walking steps (first bar), eight lunning steps (second bai), 
(6) Beat time and step melody. 

(c) Pivide class into crotchets and quaveis. ‘"Crotchets'' step walking notes 
and stand still while "Quavers" step iiinning notes At "change" 
crotchets become quavers and vice versa Beat time throughout the 
exercise whether moving or standing still. 

Bars g-i6. Exercise 2. Minims and Crotchets. 

Practice stepping notes of two l^eats (minims). The two beats can be indicated 
by one step foiward (ist beat), and slight bend of knee (2iid boat) 

(a) Step melody. Divide class into minims and ciotdicLs and proceed as in previous 
exercise, thus emphasizing the note values. 

(i) Beat time and step melody. 
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Ears 17-32 Exercise 3, Dotted Minims and Crotchets. 

The lliree beats of ihc dotted minim can be indicated by a step forward with 
left foot (ist beat), place right foot foiward on toe (2nd beat), to heel of 
left foot (3rd beat). Repeat taking one stej) foiward with light foot, ctr 

(fl) Step melody. 

(ii Beat time and step melody 

Bars 33-40. Exercise 4. Semibreves. 

Play music, and let children sing the long sustained notes, four beats in value, 
The four beats of semibieve can be indicated by one step forward with left 
font (ist beat), place right foot forward (2iid beat), sideways (3rd beat), and 
to heel of left foot (4tli beat) Repeat taking one step forward with light 
foot, etc 

(a) Step melody. 

{h) Step melody, at same time, sing semibreves using words, "one, two, tlirec, 
four," also clapping first beat of each bar, and keeping liands firmly clasped 
for foui beats 

(c) Beat time and step melody. 




RHYTHMIC WORK 
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3. Phrasing Exercises 

Play simple nuiseiy rhymes, folk sougs, and dances. Let children step the melodies. Draw 
tJieir attention to the stopping places or pauses. TJmy will very easily recognize the division of 
the music into phrases. Country dance music (Cecil Sharp) is very suitable for this exercise. Let 
children dance freely, indicating the end of a phrase by a change in then movenicnls. The phiasing 
in the music on page 1389 is simple and clearly delincd. giving tire inipiession of question and 
answer. 

{a) Step melody caicfiiUy, noticing pauses and stepping very softly Bais 6 and 7, 12 and 13, 
and 28, 31 and 32 

{b) Step first phrase, stand strll and clap second phrase, etc. 

(c) Divide class into three groups Questioiij’* ''Answei," "Echo.” Step melody as follows 
Bars 1-3. ''Question," Bars 4 and 5 - "Answer/' Bars b and 7 ''Echo/’ 

Bars 8-13 Same consiiuctiou. ''Echo” does not appear again tiil Bars 27-28, and Bars 31-32, 
AnoLlier very suitable piece of music for phrasing is Chopin's prelude op. 28, No 7. It contains 
cigl^t simple plriases of similar consti iiction. 

Divide class into four gioups, and choose a conduct 01. This adds greatly to the in Lores L given 
to the exeicisG. At each succeeding phiase, the conductoi mo Lions to one or more groups to move 
in various diiectLons. 

Formal Exercise 

Four groups, foimiiig corners of square, conductor in ccntie. 

First four phrases, The coiiductoL' motions each group in turn to dance (in ihythm Lo music) 
towaids centre. 

Fifth pliiase Motions all groups to move round (clockwise). 

Sixth phrase. Advance again towaids centre. 

Seventh plimse Retiie. 

Eighth phiase. Gradually kneel as music fades away. 

4. Melody and Bass 

This IS a favouiite exercise with children. 

[a) Step Melody and sing it to lah-> Repeat exeicise, playing only bass (accompaniment), thus 
emphasizing the two parts. 

(i)) Foimation — two circles, one within the other, moving in opposite directions. Iiinci ciicle 
step melody j outer circle step bass. At "Change” reverse movements. 

(c) Mote advanced exercise. Inner ciiclc step melody and clap bavSS. Outei ciicle step bass and 
clap melody- At "Change" reverse movements. 



3 . Phrasing Exercise. 


MOZART, 















111 . RHYTPIMIC PLAYS AND DANCES 

I FAIRY FOLK 

Come, liitle folk, pack tip yotir toys, It stirs the little lohisp^ring leaves. 

The clock is striking eight. It roakes each sleeping flotver, 

Come to the land of fauy dreams All Fairyland springs into life, 

Before it is loo laic. At midnight's magic hour 

For ivhen the shadows creep around, Then in the ’moonlight, fairy folk 

And stars are sinning bright. With footsteps lighl and gay, 

The music of the fairy elves Dance merrily o'er hill and dale 

Steals softly through the mghl. Until the break of day. 

(Bais 14-21). Children, aUi acted by music, 
Free Formation jump up and dance aliout, listening and seeking 

Two groups — Elves and Fairies hiding in coi- for Faiiios Towaids end of music, return to 
ners of hall, children playing with toys in ccntie. foimci position and i^lay with toys. 

Elves and Fairies spring up and run lightly to In second verse action is siinilar. The children 
rhythm of music (Bars 1-4). Sing first verse again leave thcii toys and scclc for Fairies 
(Bais 5-13) to children, performing movements Towaids end of music (Bais 18-21) Elves and 
suggested by words. Towards end of veise. Fames spring up and lure them away to Fail y- 
stcal softly back to places, and sing to "00" land. 

Formal Setting 

Formation. Two groups — Elves and Fairies in comers of hall. Cliildicn in centre playing with 
toys. 

Movements during Song — 

Bars 1-4 Entrance of Elves and Fairies. Rim lightly on toes to rhythm of music, forming 
circle round children, as far away as possible 
Bar 5. Run tovvaid children, waving aims gracefully at sides. 

Bar 6 . Assume listening attitude. 

Bars 7, 8. Beckon to children and point in direction fro-in whicli they liavc conic 
Bar 9. Turn round on spot with four quick steps, circling aims above head. 
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Bay 10, Run back to placeb 

Bar II. Throw head and arms upward, placing left foot l:)cluncl (on loe). 

Bars 12, 13. Run into foimer position and sing vciy softly the "music of the faiiy elves" 
(Bais 14-21) 

Bars 14, 15. Children jump up and dance (polka step twice) towards Fairies. 

Bar 16 Walk four steps, bending foiwaid, listening to Fames' music. 

Bar 17 Kneel down, place both hands on flooi listening 
Bars 18-21, Dance back again and continue to play with toys. 

Movements 111 second veise are similar to those in fust vcisc. Wiicii children aic kneeling (Bar 
17) Elves and Fairies sprijig up, and inn toward them, each child being surrounded by Elf and 
Fairy. All dance away to Fairyland (corners of hall) 

Dance. (Groups of three) Repeat music of song. 

Bars 1-4. Run into position for dance, foiming rings of ilnee: Flf, Fairy, child. 

Bar 5. Run eight steps to loft 

Bar 6 Turn round on spot (five little steps) clapping tiands. 

Bars 7, 8 Repeat movements of Bars 5 and 6, forming ring, and running to light. 

Barg. Elf and Fairy form ring round child and run five steps to left. At fiftli step, child 
breaks through ring and runs out. 

Bar JO, Elf and Fairy dance away with eight steps, beckoning to child on ist and 31 d beats, 
Child follows. 

Bar II. Elf and Fahy advance with foui steps, spriiigiug foiwanl on 3id beat, child dances 
away. 

Bars 12, 13. Repeat movements of Bars 10, ii. 

Bars 14, 15. Jam hands and dance fonvard (cliild in centre), polka sic]) twice. 

Bar 16. Elf and Fany face, ]mn hands to form arclu Clnld inns quickly (eiglit stciis) lonnd Elf, 
entering arch Irom back. 

Bar 17, Caught by Elf and Fairy, coining through arch. 

Bars 18-21. Repeat movements of Bars 14-17. Second time, child inns round Fairy. 
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2. THE ORGAN GRINDER (THE HURDY-GURDY) 


Synopsis — , 

I. Introduction. Entrance of Organ Grindei 
and Children. 


2. Cliilclren dancing to the Organ 

3. Gi])sy Dance, 

4. Repetition of Childrcn'.s Dance, 


I. Introdifction. 

Bars 1-4. Several childicn dance toward centre. See Organ Grinder approaching, call to others. 
Bars 5-12. Children dance round gaily waving hands. Oigan Grinder emerges from their midst, 
accompanied by Gipsy Girl carrying tambourine. Takes up position indicated on 
plan. Toward end of music, children go into places for dance (see Fig. i) 


Partneis 


Partnerfa 

• • 

• 

• 

• • 

• 

- • 

• • 

• 

- 

X 

Oignn Gnncler 
and Gipsy Girl 


Fig. I 

Plan for Children* s** Dance 


2. Children's Dance 

Bars 13, 14, Formation Couples face front (sec Fig 1). 

Bar 15. Polka step, sideways. Step to left with left fool (stamping sliglitly), hung light 
foot to left (light toe to heel of left foot), step to left with left foot 
Bar t 6. Cross right foot over left and pivot, turning round to left on toes. 

Bars 17, 18 Repeat movements of Bars 15 and 16, stepping to the right with light foot. 

Bars 19, 20. Retire eight quick steps on toes. 

Bars 21, 22. Advance with polka step twice, beginning with left foot. Repeat movements of 
Bars 15--22. 
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Bars 23-26, Face partner. Run toward partner (four steps), link right arms, turn round 
twice with partner (eight steps), run back to places (four steps) 

Bars 27-30 Repeat movements of bars 23^26 linking left aims 
Repeat movements of bars 15-22. 

Chilclien dispei.se, and sit ui groups, leaving centre free for Gipsy Girl to dance. 

3, Gipsy Dance 

Bars I, 2. Dance to centre, leady foi dance 
Left hand raised holding tambourine, right hand 
on hip. Left foot pointed. 

Bars 3,4. Chasse step, dancing forward to the 
left (see Fig, 2) Step forward with left foot, 
quickly place toe of right foot to heel of left 
foot. Do this eigJit times, stamping first step, 
at the same time rap tambourine 

Bars 5, 6. Retire to foimer position with polka step, beginning with right foot. Rap tam- 
bourine oil first beat of each bar. 

Bars 7, 8. Chasse step, eight times forward, to the right, stamp first step (right foot) and 
rap tambourine, 

Bars 9, 10, Retire to former position with polka step, beginning with left foot. Rap 
tamhouiine on liist beat of each bar 

Bar II. Hop on left foot, touching floor with toe of right foot Hop on left foot, raising right 
foot in front of left knee. Hop on left foot, touching floor with toe of right foot. 
Hop on right foot, raising left foot in front of right knee. Rap tambouniie 011 first beat 
of bar. 

Bar 12 Cross left foot over riglit and pivot, turning louiid to right on toes (lliree beats). Arms 
arched over head, tambourine silent. Spring on toes rapping tambouiine over head 
(fourth beat). 

Bars 13, 14, Repeat movements of bars 11 and 12, hopping on right foot, etc., and crossing 
right foot over left, turning round to left, etc. 

Bars 11-14. Repeat music — 

Bar II. Polka step forward, beginning with left foot. 

Bar 12. Turn completely lound (clockwise) with four hops, hopping on left foot with right 
knee raised in front. Strike tambourine four times on knee. 

Bars 13, 14 Repeat movements of bars 11 and 12, retiring to former position On last chord of 
bar 14 hold tambourine above head. 

Bars 3-10. Gipsy dances in and out amongst the childien collecting pennies in tambourine. 

4 Repetition of Chldren's Dance 



Fig. 2 

Diagram ' Gipsy Dance 



j' — , 


1 
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4. OLD ENGLISH DANCli; 


Music. Minuet in G, Beethoven (H.M.V, Gramophone Record), 

Forviation. Sets of eight, four couples, 

Movemcyii Partners lace, join right hands (Fig. 4). Music liegins on 3rd beat. Point left foot 
Ban. Tlirce dainty tripping steps, beginning with left foot. 

Bars 2, 3. Point right foot (ist and 2nd beats), step sideways toward paitnei, looking under arch 
(3rd beat of bar 2, and rst beat of bar 3). 

Bars 3, 4, Repeat, stepping in opposite direction (3rd beat of bar 3, and 1st and 2nd beats of 
bar 4)* Point left loot (3rd beat of bar 4). 

Bar 5. Thice t lipping steps, beginning with left foot 

Bar 6. Point light foot (rst and 2nd beats). Partners face (3id beat) 

Bars*]i 9 > Gills, low curtsey, Boys bow, Repeat movements of bars 1-8. Same music repeated. 
Second part of music (8 bars) — 

Partners turn 111 opposite directions. Girls to right. Boys to left, 

3rd beat. Point left foot. 

Bar r Three walking steps, beginning with left foot 
Bay 2.. Point right foot. Turn on 3rd beat to meet partner. 

Bars 3, 4. Repeat movements of bars i and 2, partners meeting and joining right hands on 3rd beat. 
Bar 5. Three tripping steps, beginning with left foot. 

Bar 6. Point right foot (ist and 2nd beats), partners face (3rcl beat). 

Bars 7, 8. Girls curtsey, boys bow. 

Quick Movement. {16 bais.) Join hands and foim ring of eight, point left foot (3rd beat). 

Bars 1,2, Twelve lunning steps to the right. 

Bars 3, 4. Repeat to the left. 

Bar 5. Drop hands, girls run six steps to centre, turning to face partner. 

Bar 6. Boys follow 

Bars 7, 8. Join hands, run six steps back to places, boys 1 mining backward. 

Partneis join both hands (3rd beat). 

Bars 9, 10, Nine 1 uniiing steps to the right — turn in opposite direction on last three notes o f bar 10. 
Bars II, 12. Nine niiming steps, drop hands on last three notes of bar iz. 

Bar 13. Girls run six steps to centre. 

Bar 14. Boys follow. 

Bars 13, 16, Return to places as before. 

Repeat dance from beginning (S bars). 
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Fig 4 

Old English Dance 
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IV. MUSICAL INTERPRETATION 


Interpretation forms an impoitant section of 
rhythmic work. It gives children plenty of scope 
for free expression, developing their sense of 
perception and feeling, wheieby they portray 
through movement, the appeal made to them 
by the music, 

In the earliest stages, the dramatization of 
nursery rhymes, folk songs, etc , makes an 
excellent beginning. Later, select music from 
such woiks as A Ibim for the Young (Schumann), 


Child Life (Kiillak), Lynsche Sluckeu, Book I ; 
Peer Gynt Suite i (Greig), Forgotten Fairy Tales, 
Woodland Sketches (MacDowell), Ballet Alustc, 
and Overture to William Tell (Rossini), etc, 

Music selected for Intcrpreldlion — 

1. To a Wild Rose. 

2, In Autumn. 

From Woodland Skelches (MacDowell). 


I. TO A WILD ROSE 


The rhythm of this charming little melody is 
simple, direct, and will be easily grasped by 
children 

One of two methods can be adopted. 

(«) The children hear the music, and it sug- 
gests ideas. 

(b) The ideas are first suggested to them, and 
they listen to the musical interpretation. They 
then express by movements the ideas they have 
formulated, dancing to the rhythm of the music. 

Suggestions. Formation of flower. Five fairy 
petals form ring round Rose Fairy. Dance 
daintily and quietly, whispering to hei that 
winter is past, and spring is calling. Finally 
kneel forming ling round her, as music draws to 
a close (i6th bar). 


Music changes, Rose Fairy springs up and 
dances and waves her arms over each fairy 
petal in turn, She then returns to the centre 
calls fairy petals; they extend arms upward 
toward her. She gradually disappeais as fairy 
petals slowly rise (last four bars of music dim 
ritard.) Fairy petals' music lepeated, dance as 
before. Rose Fairy hears hei music, springs up, 
dances joyously, calls again to fairy petals, they 
extend arms upward toward her, and rise Cin high 
chord, live bars before the end. Music, played 
very slowly, gradually dies away, fairy petals 
fall, and fade away, but Rose Fairy remains 
on one knee with arms extended upward look- 
ing upward, symbolical of the spirit of the 
rose. 


2. IN AUTUMN 

Great contrast to previous study Music buoy- Music changes to sad, dignified mood, suggestive 
ant, exuberant, suggesting quick movement. of the appioach of autumn — surveying destruc- 
Suggestions Wind rises, becomes boisterous — tion caused bv wind — (20 bars), 
leaves blown from trees and whirled along the Next eight bars, music very .soft and iiiysten- 
ground — seems to subside— then rises again — ous— distant moaning of wind— becomes more 
gradually ceases as music dies away— (28 bars), insistent. Original theme leirealed (28 bars) 




THE BACKWARD CHILD 


E ducational backwardness may spiiiig 
from one of two main causes^ from some 
mnatc delccL iii either mental oi' emo- 
tional disposition, or from purely accidental or 
acqmied causes 

Frequent or prolonged absence^ owing to 
ill-health or accident, frequent cliange of school, 
iriegulaiity of attendance, oi late admission to 
school IS often found to be the main cause of 
Imckwardncss in a child of normal iiiLclligencc , 
while some physical defect of eyesight or hearing 
IS often a predisposing factor Any of these 
causes, combined either with one another or 
with faulty methods of teaching, may pioducc 
an appearance of liopeless dullness in a quite 
intelligent child 

Such cluldrcn do not, as a rule, icqiiire a 
special class, since in subjects such as history, 
geography, Nature study and litciatiiie, they 
aic quite equal to, and, indeed, often suipass, 
the other members of the class 

Wliat is required is eithei special individua' 
coaching in the subject or subjects (chiefly 
reading, arithmetic, and spelling) in winch they 
arc bcickwaid, oi, alternatively, a system ol 
cioss-classification, especially in aiithmctic. 
In this case, it is possible for the backwaid child 
to work with children of a lower age level for the 
particular subject in which he is below the 
average. 


It is chiefly, however, with the diagnosis of 
disability due to some innate defect of intelli- 
gence or emotion Lliat we are concerned in tins 
section. Childien of this type fall mainly into 
three groups — 

j. TJiose wJio are suffering from mnale all- 
round defect of intelligence — with mental latio 
appioximately between 70 pei cGiit-85 pei cent 
These constitute the real “dull and backward" 
group, 

2. Those whose intelligence is avciage, or 
even slightly above average, ue with a mental 
latio langing from 90 per cent-iio per cent, 
but who are suffering from some specific defect 
of attention, pei cep t ion, or memoiy, whicii 
causes them to fall far beJnnd the aveiagc child 
of their own chronological age in subjects such 
as reading, arithmetic, and spelling Since these 
subjects aie so closely connected with all the woik 
of the Junioi School, disability in any of them 
has a le tar ding influence over all the woik and 
tends to make a child appear backwai d all round. 

3. In this gioup may be classed the children 
who are emotionall}' unstable — the neurotic, 
lughly-nervous child, 01 the apatiielic, undei- 
emotional type These children often find 
themselves up against the discipline ol a school ; 
they alflior monotony or drudgeiy, and quickly 
earn foi themselves the title of lay.y, difftcult, 
01 naughty children, 


i<|Oi 
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Method of Diagnosis 

Bcfoie a teacliei" can decide M'hat methods of 
teaching must be pursued in dealing with a 
backward child, a thorough diagnosis of ins 
case must be made. 

This must be carried out by means of intelli' 
gence tests, tests of educational attainment, 
an inquiry into home circiunstanccs and early 
personal histoiy, a study of the iccord of 
progress from the Infants' School, and an 
estimate of cliaractcr and disposition as fur- 
nished by the teaclieis who have come most iii 
contact with the child 

A choice of tests lies at the disposal of the 
investigator. These aie of two types, individual 
and group tests. 

(^) Individual tests. Undoubtedly an indivi- 
dual test IS the moie satisfactory for diagnosing 
the case of the retaided child, since it gives 
the cxaminei an oppoitunity to obseive the 
child at first hand and note many things that 
would not be levealcd by a group test. 

The London revision of the Binel-Simon 
Tests is the most obvious for the purpose. 
Burt’s Mental and Seholastic Tests (King), 
pp. I to 128, gives the tests in full, with direc- 
tions foi administering them and mclhods of 
scoring 

The tests, with norms of performance and 
methods of scoring, aie given also in a small 
Handbook of Tests (Burt). 

Since the Binct Tests arc rather linguistic 
in type, and tend to penalise the boy 01 girl 
backward in reading, they may be supplemented 
by some type of peifonnance tests, e.g , Healy 
Construction Puzzle Test, and Healy Competition 
Picture Test, 

(i) Group tests. For a quick survey of a whole 
class of backward cliildtcn, a non-lingmstic 
gioup test may be given. A careful study of 
the results of each child’s work may reveal 
some possible cause of retardation, e.g., weak 
power of peiception, or poor memoiy. The 
group test also helps the teacher to aiiaiige the 
class roughly in order ol hitelhgence, so that 
he may know what to expect of each child, but 
it cannot be too strongly cmplrasizcd that 
whenever possible the group lest should be 
supplemented by the individual test. 


Snitahle Non-Verbal Group Tests. 

1. Otis Quick Scoritig Menial Ability Test. 
Alpha Test ages 7 to 10 Ilaiiap Booklet and 
Manual 

2. Sleight Non-Verbal Inielhgence Test. Book- 
let 8d. Handbook is. Hairap. 

3. Moray House Picture Test. U.L.P, 

The intelligence tests should be followed by a. 
scries ol tests of educational attainments Suit- 
ableseries of tests, together with age scales of per- 
formance, may be found in Menial and Scholastic 
Tests. These will be described moie fully in the 
sections dealing with Reading and Arithmetic. 

With the data obtained from the vaiious 
tests, the examiner will probably be able to 
make a rough diagnosis. The intelligence test 
will separate those children whose backwaid- 
ness IS due to poor mental ability from those 
whose backwardness is due to some extraneous 
cause or to some specific defect of mental 
function or emotional disposition. 

Where backwardness is not due to all-round 
mental defect, the investigator must make a 
further reseat ch, The child’s record of progress 
and attendance in the Infants' School must be 
studied in conjunction with information ob- 
tained from the parents as to health and any 
details of peisonal history that are likely to have 
affected progress 

The examiner may discover from these 
sources that a child has had frequent absences 
from school owing to infectious illness, or that 
a child has attended two or three schools within 
the period of two or three years when the 
foundations of the ''Tool" subjects are being 
laid, or, peihaps from a peisonal interview with 
the parents, the teacher may discover some 
hereditary tendency to backwardness in a 
specific subject, or some imagined tendency 
which may have affected a child’s attitude 
toward a certain subject. 

Fiom an in lei view with the parents and 
members of the Care Committee, the examiner 
will discover something of the social circum- 
stances of the family conditions such as over- 
crowding, undei -nourishment, difficult family 
relations, all of which may be contributory 
causes of backwardness. 

Finally, from an interview with the child, 
and from estimates or reports of the teachers, 
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the examiner will attempt to get some estimate 
of the child's character and disposition. Poor 
power of concentration and attention, a ten- 
dency to initability or sullenness, to flighti- 
ness or apathy, to haste and inaccuracy, 01 ex- 
treme slowness and deliberation will probably 
have been revealed during the course of the 
examination, and will be an indication of the 
general habit of mind in school work. 

The teacher will now be in a position to 
devise some method of remedial teaching, upon 
the results of which a further diagnosis can be 
made. Details of such remedial teaching will 
be given later. 

In attempting to ascertain the cause of back- 
waidness, the teacher will, however, be con- 
fronted by the fact that backwardness can 
laiely be attributed to a single cause Most 
commonly it can be traced to a combination of 
circumstances, such as poor health and mal- 
nutrition associated with poor all-iound mental 
ability, 01 specific defect of some mental func- 
tion combined with unsuitable school methods, 
or, finally, some emotional defect which has 
become exaggerated owing to unsuitable home 
conditions or unwise treatment in school. 

Backwardness in the ''Tool” Subjects 

The subjects which most concern the teacher 
who has to deal with backward children are 
anthinetic, reading, and spelling. These arc 
naturally, m the Junior School, subjects of 
prime importance, since without them it is 
impossible for a child to mnke any substantial 
progress in other subjects of the curriculum. 
Suggestions for tlie treatment of back waidness 
in these subjects will, therefore, be given in 
some detail. 

From lesuUs of tests described above, a 
teacher will be able to determine whethei a 
cJiild's backwardness 15 due to poor general 
ability or to some other more obscure cause, 
and treatment must be devised accordingly. 

The dull and backwaid children will form the 
"C' track up the school — if numbers permit of 
such 01 gan 17 at ion. They must have a special 
cuiTiculum, in which little emphasis should be 
laid upon the "3 R's " Suggestions for a suit- 
able cuiTiculum for such children will be made 


later. Special methods ol teaching the "3 R's"' 
to the othei gioup of backward children are 
important, since heie the teacher can have 
every hope of raising them from backwardness 
to a normal standard of attainment 

Backwardness in Arithmetic 

It has already been stated in this section that 
there aie several distinct groups of cliildren who 
may be educationally backward. The same 
classification can be applied to the very leal 
problem of backwardness in arithmetic. 

Firstly, there aie those children whose back- 
waidiiess is due to some accidental cause — 
such as ill-hcalth, absence from school, adverse 
ciicumstances in home or school ejivironmcnt. 
It IS easy to see how such conditions might 
result 111 backwardness in a subject so dependent 
on systematic teaching and continuous pi act ice. 

Secondly, backwardness may be due to some 
innate cause, either («) that of all-round weak 
mental capacity, or (&) some temperamental 
weakness and emotional instabiility which makes 
the steady practice— the mental application 
necessary for efficiency in arithmetic — some- 
what irksome to them. Such children usually 
find arithmetic uuattiactive ; they tend to neg- 
lect its practice, fail to attend in lessons, and so 
soon fall behind their classmates 

The enormous importance of the correct 
diagnosis of the causes of backwardness has 
already been stressed Only by knowing the 
leal causes of backwardness in a particular 
child — by knowing which aie accidental and. 
therefore, probably removable; which are in- 
nale, and can therefore only be modified — can 
an effective remedial mctliod be devised 

Tests. Children who are backward in arith- 
metic should be given a mental test, the types 
most suited to children of difteient ages have 
already been discussed. 

The results of a mental test show whether a 
child IS sub-normal, normal, or s up ei -normal 
in general intelligence, and enable the teacher 
to place him in one or othei of our two main 
groups 

The next step is to test the anthmctic itself, 
and for this purpose, a special arithmetic test is 
essential. It should be carefully graded, dealing 
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With each process in turn — with problems as 
well as mechanical arithmetic. Each aiith- 
mctical operation must be tested at different 
levels Foi example, in addition — simple addi- 
tion, addition with "'cany mg-/" addition of 
weights, measures, money, and time — must ail 
be tested, just as in subtraction each tyjjc of 
"borrowing" must be isolated. In tliis way, 
each child's peculiar weakness in meclianical 
arithmetic may be revealed — possibly a faiUiie 
to do pioblems may exist side b^" side with vskill 
in mechanical processes. 

The standardized tests of aiithmctic given in 
Burt’s Mental and Scholastic Tests arc invaluable 
preliminary test mateiial. In these, giaded 
tests aie devised for cveiy aiithmetical process. 
By means of the table of nouns, a tcacliei can 
get a longh estimate of a child's peifoimance 
in each process. 

Another valuable — more recently standard- 
ized — test is the Noythumhedand Anthmelic 
Test foi children between the ages of g-14 ycais 
This is of great diagnostic value. It consists of 
seven giaded tests — addition, subti action, mul- 
tiplication, division, mental anthmelic, rules, 
and reasoning. A child is allowed seven minutes 
to work each lest. Norms are given to each 
test, so that by examining lesiilts a teacher may 
leain agicat deal about each child's difficulties. 

Fiistly, she gets an excellent idea of a child's 
rate of woilc — a slow worker is frequently an 
inaccurate woiker, and it is ncccssaiy to find 
out the cause of slowness. 

Secondly, she will discover wliether a child’s 
difficulty lies in mechanical aiithmetic as a 
whole, in one or two processes only, or m piob- 
lem arithmetic as opposed to mechanical. 

Eyyors and Their Imporiancc Once the field 
of inquiry is thus nan owed down, a teacliet 
should examine critically the actual ciiors in 
computation . 

She will find they arc of two main types — 

I. Eriors which occur again and again point 
to a lack of knowledge, either of a paiticulai 
process or part of a piocess, as, foi example, a 
failuie to understand "borrowing” in sub- 
traction in special cases such as — 

402 

368 


whcie a "o" occuis in cither line, 01 — 

4.38^ 

1,392 


wheie similai flguies have to be subtracted or 
theic is a "q" m the lower line. 

Sometimes hazy ideas about notation icsiilt 
ill the tiansposition of liguics, and tlie unit 
figure IS "caiiicd" instead of the ten. 

Teachers can devise their own simple tests, 
but the gieat advantage of the tests quoted 
above is that they arc standardized, and a child's 
aiithmctic can be compaicd with that of the 
noimal child and the degice of backvvai diiess 
measured in each piocess 

2. Eriois that appear cnatic, which cannot be 
explained by a simple lack of knowledge — 
moic usually known as "Caiclcss slips" — are 
inoie difficult to icmedy. These usually indi- 
cate in a child that cmoLional instability which 
is such a fieciuent cause of backwardness in 
anthmetic. 

Remedial Methods 

A. School Oiganization. 

B. Special Teaching Methods. 

A, School Oyganimiion In the general re- 
marks on back^vardness, special classes for l^ack- 
waid childieii have already been advocated. 
Such classes are intended only for children who 
are "all-round" backward, that is, of submoimal 
general intelligence. Apait fiom these classes, 
in a Junior School special organization for 
arithmetic seems highly desirable, to cater foi 
the great lange of attainment found among 
cliildien of noimal intelligence, and also for the 
tempoiary sct-backs due to absence from school. 
A system of cioss- classification in anllimelic is 
necessary, whcicby child ic 11 can l3C grouped foi 
arithmetic iriespeciive of their gioiipmg foi 
othei school subjects. 

By this means, a child who has missed woik 
can fill in the gaps in Ins knowledge, while the 
one who is slow at anthmetic but good at othei 
subjects need not be penalized on account of 
weakness in one subject. 

Moieover, exercises in group 01 al arithmetic— 
so excellent and stimulating at this period — 
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can be easily arianged for a class of chilclien of 
laiily equal ability and attainments. 

B. Method of Teachmg, Childien are often 
backward in arithmetic because they have never 
really mcmoiized effectively the simple number 
facts, upon which rapid and accurate wiitten 
woik depends. 

Tables oi addition and multiplication, facts 
of subti action and division (especially dividend 
and remainder), etc , all need fiequent syste- 
matic practice before accuracy in written work 
can be expected. 

Childien backwaid in mechanical arithmetic 
need more oral and practical work and less 
mechanical exercises than are usually given. 
There is pel haps a tendency among teachers to 
over-estimate the iinpoitance of purely mechan- 
ical arithmetic, especially foi backward childien 
In any case, the smooth working of a mechanical 
pioccss is dependent upon "mentar’ work. 
Slcili in lapid adding, multiplying, subtracting, 
and dividing is best secured through syste- 
matic and intelligent oral work and by the con- 
stant use of number games, Lotto, Dominoes, 
Card Games (particularly "Snap "), Board Games, 
such as Liido, Snakes and Laddeis, and Race 
Games are invaluable for giving a child facility 
in dealing with numbers and learning tables. 

It is essential that a child should learn to deal 
readily with small numbers before he is ex- 
pected to do written sums of hundreds and 
thousands, He will then have no use for the 
niimeious mechanical aids and remindeis so 
fiequently employed in written work by back- 
ward children, such as fmger-counting, using 
dots or stiokes, lecording carrying figures, 
crossing out in subli action, etc. all these 
piactices lengthen the mechanical process and 
definitely hinder a child from acquiring speed 
and accuracy. 

Need for Temporary Use of (he Concrete This 
does not mean tliat a child will not need lo use 
conciete material. This is essential, especially 
for any new process or any diflicult idea — as 
notation Children backward m arithmetic need 
more frequent help from concrete illustration 
than noimal children. 

Modification of Methods — 

{a) The all-round mentally dull child should 


be placed in a special group, with a special 
curriculnm, Arithmetic for these childien nuist, 
of necessity, differ considerably from that ol 
the normal child. 

Written work, especially in purely mechanical 
arithmetic should be reduced to the minimum, 
and emphasis laid continually on real problems 
—actual measurement in relation to the con- 
struction of toys, models, money transactions 
in relation to the school shop All these activi- 
ties should be recorded and foim pait of the 
written arithmetic work. Essential number 
facts — tables of money, measurement — should 
be memorized by means of games 

[b) The condition of backwardness due to 
accidental causes, such as absence 01 illness, is 
the easiest type to remedy, especially if the 
condition is uncomplicated by an emotional 
element. 

The important thing is to get a correct diag- 
nosis of the case by examining the child's 
errors, and tlieii give a little special coaching 
where necessary, 

(c) Backwardness where the chief cause is 
instability of temperament is often compli- 
cated by the development of an active dislike of 
aiithmetic. This makes the problem of tieat- 
inent a very difficult one. 

Ill such cases an entire change of method is 
necessary, arithmetic must be approached from 
a new angle, so that the resistance to the oiig- 
inal dislike is broken down. Games, piactical 
work, geometric design, etc., must, for a time, 
take the place of the ordinary lessons. Later, 
when these are resumed, sums well within the 
child’s power should be given, to lestore con- 
fidence and sweep away the old feeling of failure. 

Such children are fiequently of higli intelli- 
gence and capable of taking an intelligent 
inteiest in their pi ogress by proving iheii sums 
and graphing daily icsults. 

Interest of this kind, once it is moused, will 
lead them to apply themselves willingly to 
memorizing of tables and daily practice in 
mechanical work. 

In conclusion, then, it is imporfcanTthat 
cases of backwardness should be detected early, 
befoi’e the condition is complex, and that the 
cause should be conectly diagnosed so that a 
suitable method can be applied 
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Backwardness in Reading 

Altliough, in the main, backwaidness in 
reading is assuciated with all-round mental 
dullness, yet, in a small pci cent age o[ cases, 
approximately 2-5 per cent, the didienlLy 
arises from some otlioi cause. 

These causes niay be divided loiiglily into 
two gioup*^ — 

A. Backwaidness due to some accident ai 
cause to which reference has already been made. 

B, Backwardness due to some specific innate 
cause, e.g a weakness in perception, memory, 
or reasoning, or to some innate instability of 
disposition. 

A teacher confronted with one or more cases 
of backwardness in leading should at once 
ascertain, if possible, the cause of disability. 

Suggestions for diagnosis have been given 
above. 

To assist in the analysis of a child's difficulty 
in reading, Burt's Individual Oral Reading 
should be given. These comprise — 

(f?) Monosyllabic Speed Test 

(b) A Graded Vocabulary Test 

(c) Tests of Comprehension. 

A child's scoie in each of these tests can be 
compared with the noims given. A teacher 
will then be able to deteimine in what pai- 
ticukr process in leading the child bicaks clown. 

A study of the Infants' School record of 
attendance and pvogiess will possibly suggest 
some reason for the condition. 

Accidental Baclmmydness 

Where backwardness is due to some acci- 
dental cause, such as frequent or piolongcd 
absence, change of school in the early ycais, la to 
admission, etc , and a child is of normal intelli- 
gence, there should be no great difficulty in 
helping him to reach the iioimal standaid 
Children of 8-9 yea is aio of an age when a 
certain sense of responsibility for their own 
progiess may be expected, and great use can be 
made ol this by the teach ei 

A careful study of the reading of these chil- 
dren reveals tliat their difficulty often lies in the 
polysyllabic words. This is only natural, since 


tiiey have missed the gieatei part of the ground- 
work in the Infants' School. 

Their reading is, as a rule, slow, hesitating, 
and monotonous, with frequent pauses caused 
l>y non-recognition of long words In spite of 
Lhiis, Lhciv gcncial iutclligciicc often enables 
them to gall i Cl a fair idea of the mcaiiuig of the 
passage tliey arc leading 

A definite course of word analysis will best 
meet the needs of sucli cliilclicn Short, inters 
esting daily lessons sliould be given. The chil- 
dicii must be cncoiiiagcd to take pai t in the work, 
into which a spirit of lun and adventure must 
be infused Long woids sliould be piescnted as 
puzzles, and the cliiiclrcn should be made respon- 
sible for collecting such woicis Woid books 
should be made — lists oE woids entered. The 
childien should spend a few iiunutcs daily in 
levising these word lists. Occasionally, tiio 
teacher should test each child for speed and 
accuracy. The children should keep their own 
graphs to indicate impiuvciuent In all these 
ways they may be eiicouiagcd to sui mount 
their own dilficulLics. 

Children who have difficulty with vvoid 
recognition should iicvei lead aloud in a class 
lesson. The practice merely adds to ilieir con- 
fusion of mind, and increases their dislike of the 
subject. Ratlicr should they be provided with 
easy, interesting books, and cncouiaged to read 
as rapidly as possible for enjoyment, 

This not only helps to develop a taste for 
reading, but tends to establish a habit oi ihyth- 
mic cy e-mo vein eiit — one of the most important 
factors for fluent reading* 

Practice woik with moie clifficiiU material 
should be done with the teacher — about ten 
minutes a day should sui lice for this — the main 
object being to help the child to apply the ideas 
that he has gained in the woid- analysis lessons 
desciibed above, 

The great clifliculty lor the teacher of chil- 
dren backward 111 reading hus in Llie selection of 
the light reading material Children of Jiinioi 
School age resent reading fiom Ini ant s' School 
primeis They need books that deal with ideas 
on their own level of interest and development. 

Since tlic boolcs that would suit them in ideas 
are too ditftcult m vocabulary, the teacher will 
often have to prepare hand-made" books for 
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them. Pages dealing with simple history and 
geogiaphy stones, stones of animal life, nature 
tales, etc , might be prepared by the teacher, 
while the children can assist in the work of 
duplication. 

Innate Causes of Backwardness 

Where the study of the Infants' School 
Record docs not leveal any ''accidental" cause 
of backwaidness, the teacher's problem is more 
difhciilt As has been indicated, some defect of 
mental function, apart from low general intelli- 
gence, may be at the root of backwardness 
This is always more difficult to discover and to 
remedy. 

The most frequent cause of failure m the 
earliest stages is a weakness in perception foi 
word forms. Children who suffer from this 
disability find it difficult to discriminate slight 
differences in the form of letters and words. 
They confuse "b" and "d,'' *'p'' and "b," 
"m" and ''n", they read "bad" as "dad," 
"big" as ''dig"; transpose letters and read 
"no" as "on," "saw" as "was," and so forth 
Naturally tins failure to discriminate in the first 
instance affects memory, and these childien 
learn very slowly and inaccurately. 

Bui apart from this there is often a specific 
defect in some form of memory, e.g poor visual 
or poor auditory memory. Defect in " auditory " 
memory seems to be frequently associated with 
disability in reading. This weakness is often 
revealed by the auditoiy memory tests of the 
"Bmet" Scale, and a study of school woik will 
show that these children have difficulty in 
memoiizing poetry and are weak in music, 
indeed, they are often unable to sing a simple 
tune. 

TJie prevalence of "pJ ionic" metliods of 
teaching reading natmally tends to accentuate 
the difficulty, for childicn of this type find it 
diflicult to remember the phonic values of letters, 
they cannot combine sounds together, nor 
analyse even a simple word into its component 
sounds, they thciefore break down in the very 
earliest stages of the work and soon become 
hopelessly discouraged. 

At a later stage, some children show what 
appears to be an inherent inability to analyse 
longer words into syllables, although it is pos- 


sible tliat the same weakness lies at the source of 
both these difficulties Older backward leaders 
sometimes surmount the hrst stage and learn to 
lead simple monosyllabic words, but never gain 
the power to tackle longer woids. 

Finally, tliere are cluldren whose chief diffi- 
culty is with "comprehension." In the main, 
these will be the children of poor geneial intelli- 
gence — since comprehension and reasoning abil- 
ity go hand in liand“but occasionally the 
intelligence test reveals normal ability, and the 
reason for failure must be looked for elsewhere 
A physical defect may sometimes be discoveicd, 
e.g adenoids, or deafness, or some defect of 
speech, which prevents the child from articu- 
lating clearly, and, therefore, affects the inner 
speech and hearing which play so great a part 
in the intei pretation of meaning 

On the other hand, failure in comprehension 
may be associated with lack of intei est. This 
may be due to some accidental cause, e.g mal- 
nutrition, producing a general lack of zest , or a 
liome environment in which no value is placed 
upon books or reading, or a lack of adjustment 
to school conditions. In the last ciicumstance, 
although the "mechanics" is learned, the 
child's lieart is not in the work, and the reading 
IS of a purely mechanical quality. 

Remedial methods for all types of backward 
readers must be based upon their special diffi- 
culty If a cJiild has been cntii ely unsuccessful 
thioughout bis Infants' School course, it would 
probably be a good plan to change tlie method 
of teaching. 

Children who have made no piogiess with a 
"phonic" method might make a new and 
interesting start with a method that makes use 
of a "whole" idea as a unit, e.g. the Sentence 
Method, or the Word Whole and Sentence 
Method. 

For instance, objects can be labelled, and 
simple written directions given, which tlie 
children hist read silently and then perform, e g. 
the children can first learn the names of objects 
in the room by placing labels upon them. The 
teacher will next teach through activity a few 
words, eg stand, find, bring Next, she will 
write on the blackboaid simple commands, e.g. 
"Stand by the cupboard," "Bring a red book," 
"Find a white flower," etc. When a collection 
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of these sentences has been learnt. Iiectograplicd 
sheets on similar lines can be piepaied. and 
ttie children can build up tlicir own leading; 
book. 

As a rula tins new mode of appioacli arouses 
great cntlnisiasni, and the child icn begin to make 
progreaSr The fact that leading is associated 
with fun and activity gives them a dilfcieufc 
attitude towaid a subject which has picviuusly 
been viewed with distaste. 

At a little later stage, some inteiest 01 project 
in the classiooin can foim the basis of the lead- 
ing work. IvJatLiie studyi pnmilive life history, 
and geogiaphy lessons based on ‘‘Children of 
Otlici Lands," can form the subject of vaiiuus 
reading paiges. In this way^ the childieii will 
acquire a little set of leading ])ooks for wliich 
they feel real affection and interest, and over 
which they may often he seen poiing h\ odd 
moments. 

For the youngor backward children, individ- 
ual occupations should be prepared. A verse of 
a poem with which the children are alicady 
tamiliar can be printed on a caul, and a second 
copy, cut m separate words or phrases, piepared. 
The child builds up the verse ol poetry from the 
copy. Quick recognition of individual words 
should follow the completed exercise. Later, 
the child builds up the poem without the aid of 
the copy. 

Boxes of loose words may also be supplied, 
and the cbildien can make their own sentences, 
transcribe them into books, and illustiate the 
idea, e.g — 

71 iis is ?ny boat. 

It is blue and red 



Group games, e.g. word snap and woid lotto 
can also be introduced; tliese give practice 111 
rapid recognition of isolated words, and, for 


younger children, aie much better than tedious 
lepelition lessons. 

For children who aie poor in compiehension, 
fairly easy and intciesLing [x)oks must be sup- 
plied , the children must 1 )g cncouiaged Lo discuss 
tlic books they lead, occasionally they might 
make ilhistiatioiis of dihercnt scenes in the 
story, and wiitc a short dcsciiption of \t in then 
exercise books. These illusUations will often 
reveal the extent to which they luive grasped 
the ideas 

Alternatively, the teacbci may give tlie 
chiJdien a set of questions to answer These 
should nut involve a mere copying out of tlic 
text, but should be so framed as to lead the 
child to reflect upon what lie has read. 

Backzoardiiess in Spelling 

In many cases, backwardness in spelling is 
associated with back wai dness in reading, and 
improvement 111 tlie one is accompanied by 
impiovcmcnt m the other 

Thcrc aic, however, a few instances of good 
readeis who aic bad spcllcis, which a teacher 
may meet in the coiiise of lier experience 

The same general proccduie m ticatment 
should be adopted as in backwai diiess in read- 
ing and aiitlimetic The child should be given 
tests in spelling, and his eirors examined to 
discover the extent of Ins backwardness and the 
quality of his errors 

In Bint's Mental and Scholastic Tests, page 
2^7, et seq , list material foi spelling is given , 
also, a valuable list of types of eirors to be 
expected (page 291) with icasons for each error 
suggested 

^ From the detailed analysis of cnois given in 
these pages, a Leacliei will be able to devise 
special mctliods for speciid cases, but a few 
suggestions for the general tieatmciit of back- 
wardness m spelling will be made liere — 

1. Spelling is needed for wiitten work only, 
and should, tliciefoie, always be piaciised m 
close iclatioii to wilting — composition rather 
than dictation ; in fact, writing a word should be 
one of the most usual methods of menionydng 
its spelling 

2. As writing is a musculai habit, it is impor- 
tant to avoid, as far as possible, the incorrect 
writing of words 
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For this reason, dictation should always be 
preparedj and should consist of simple words 
and phrases — not unusual and difhcult words. 

Also, children should be encoiuaged to use 
dictionaiies, or be free to ask how to spell the 
words they need in their compositions. 

It IS impoi taut to gel the corioct spelling ol 
woids into a child's hand, as it were, not only 
into Ins auditory memory, 

3 Systematic word analysis, word games, 
making collections of words in word books, 
willing labels for models, maps, etc., all aie 
more valuable means of producing good spellers 
than the old-fash loncd sing-song repetition of 
lists of spellings. 

Woids so learned sliould be combined into 
sentences 01 used in composition by the child. 
This is a jnuic valuable exercise than the mere 
writing ot lists of spellings, since it is based on 
a sound psycho logical pi Inciple — that it is 
necessary to memorize matciial in direct 1 ela- 
tion to the pm pose for which it is lequired. 

The Special Class for Dull, Retarded 
Children 

So fai we have dealt only with cliildien whose 
backwardness is due cither to some accidental 
cause or to some specific defect. The question 
of curriculum and method for the dull and 
backward child will now be cunsideied 

These childien, whose mental ratio langes 
from 70-85 per cent, nc(‘d a special class time- 
table and ciiniculuin, while methods of teaching 
need to be specifically adapted to them. 

In the fust place, the size of the class must 
be relatively small The Primary School Report 
suggests 30 as a suitable uumber, and this 
should be legardod as a maxinium nuinber, 
since much of the teaching must of necessity 
be of an individual 11 a tine. 

As fai as possible work should be done in the 
open ail, since pool physical liealth, malnutri- 
tion, and overciowdiiig 111 the home frequently' 
accompany and, indeed, contribute to the lack 
of “pep" and energy chai. act eristic of the back- 
ward child. 

The Classroom, The classroom should be 
light and sunny, and special care should be taken 
in the iLirnishing and decoration of the 1 00111 
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The children can take an active share in the 
work of decoration; jais can be painted and 
oinamented with simple patterns, coloured 
cloths and curtains can be made for tables and 
the fronts of shelves; fiiezes and panels for the 
walls can be made in papei -cuttings. 

Since niuch of the woik is to be of a practical 
natuie, tables and cliaiis arc piefeiable to beav}^ 
desks Tables can be giouped together, chairs 
piled up, when floor space is needed, for either 
constructive or dramatic woik In addition to 
the tables, there shonkl be at least one wood- 
work bench and a lack foi Louis, conLaiiiLiig 
hammers, saws, ficfcsaws, sciewdiivers, biadawls, 
and drill . If possible, a sink willi ninmiig water, 
and a gas rmg should form part oi the equip- 
ment of the loom. 

Along one wall Lheic should be a bioad shelf 
of suitable height, to hold the children's collec- 
tions, Nature specimens, etc. Below this shelf 
arrangements could be made for lockers to hold 
the children's individual possessions, since the 
possession of things of tlieir own is conducive to 
the development of independence and a feeling 
of self-respect 

The children must be made lesponsible for the 
care of tlicir loonii each child being assigned a 
special duty, such as the caie of the flowers, 
tidiness ol cupboards, changing calendar, etc. 

The Teacher 0/ the Backimrd Class The 
choice of teacher foi the backward class needs 
very caicfiil consideration 011 the part ol the 
head teacher. Fiom the point of view of pcison- 
ality, such a teacher should be cheerful, opti- 
mistic, and really sympathetic. She should have 
the power of observing each child and of skil- 
fully encouraging him to put out liis fullest 
efforts. 

Above all, slie needs the’ability to discern in 
winch diicctioii he can excel, since this nnist 
always be the starting point of bis education. 
Patience and persistent and vigoious encoiii age- 
men t ate essential to overcome the natural 
apathy of mind of so many retaided children. 

Secondly, a teacher of a backward class un- 
doubtedly needs special pici)aTation 

111 addition to the gcneial couise ol psycho- 
logy taken by all teachers as pait ot their 
training, a special study of the psychology of 
the letaided child is essential— to cnsuie an 
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under standing the peculiarities of his tempera- 
mental, as well as his mental, disposition. Such 
a teadier needs, too, a knowledge of the many 
special methods of teaching reading and arith- 
metic; also a wide knowledge of handwork of 
all kinds is desirable. 

Lastly, the teacher of the backwaid childien 
must envisage very clearly the aim of her work 
with them, Her interest should be in the growth 
and development of their minds — not in the 
mere academic results they produce. 

She should measure the value and success of 
her effoits in terms of the children's increased 
power and interest in their work, not by the 
ordinary standards of the work of normal 
children, 

Naturally, backward children must learn to 
read, write, spell, and do arithmetic, and they 
must have some knowledge of history, geo- 
graphy, and Nature study. The impoi tan t thing 
is that such woik must be done in the manner 
best suited to them. In particular must their 
method of approach to the "Toor’ subjects be 
different from that usually adopted for the 
normal Junior School child* 

Naming the Backward Class 

Another matter needing very careful con- 
sideration is the name given to the retarded 
class. It IS most important to avoid as far 
as possible any name that may arouse in the 
children a sense of inferiority, peculiarity, or 
isolation from the rest of the school. 

Often in the Senior School such classes are 
called '"Special Opportunity Classes" or “The 
Practical Room," according to the activities 
specially emphasized in their cuincula. 

On the whole, for the Junior backward class 
it seems better for it to be numbered as one — 
say the imdcUe — of the series of classes. 

Then, too, most Junior Schools have some 
kind of "House" System in operation, in which 
children are drawn from each class to form the 
different Houses." By this means the retarded 
children would be closely associated with tlie 
other children, and by excelling in games, 
dramatic work, and handwork could have 
the satisfaction of bringing credit to their 
"House." 


The Curriculum and Time-table for 
the Backward Class 

The modem tiend of the Pnmaiy School is 
to make the cuincuhim for childicn fiom 5 to 
ri years a much moie active one. 

If this is light foi the child of average 01 
superior ability, it is an even grcatei necessity 
for the slow and letaided child. Tlieso clnldien 
mifst learn thiough activity and cxpeiiincntalion, 
lathei than by means of ideas, impaited 
by the teacher, in which the child is a passive 
recipient. 

A pioporlion of each school day must of 
necessity be given to woik in the tool subjects — 
i.e. to leading, wilting and aiitlinietic. From 
one hour to one hour and a liali should be 
devoted to group and individual work in Lliese 
subjects 

The usual piacticc is to give a good pait of 
each morning session to woik in the tluee R's, 
the rest of the day being devoted to the usual 
scliool subjecis, suc)i as Inslory, geograpliy, 
English, natiue, music, handwork, and physical 
tiainiug. 

A totally cliffcrent approach to the cuuiculiiin 
and a much moie elastic time-table foi these 
backward children would most certainly produce 
far better lesults, for the backward clnldien 
are frequently inert and listless at the beginning 
of the day. What they need is some foun of 
work or occupation that will aiouse them from 
their lethaigy and stimulate their interest 
and power of concentiation. 

Activity Work 

It IS suggested then that the lirst part of the 
moining session should be given to activity woik. 
This may be of two types — 

(rt) Self chosen woik on two or three mornings 
of the Week This self chosen ^volk could be 
chawing 01 painting, constmetive woik, inclucl- 
ing clay modelling, gaidcning, games and puzzles 
involving elements of number, foim or language, 
oi di-amatic worlc such as puppetry. 

(6) Directed activity woik On the lemaining 
mornings of the week the clnldien should be 
engaged in some foJin of directed co-operative 
activity. 
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In the most advanced of the ''Free Activity’' 
schools the children are left entirely free to 
select the ideas foi their activity woi'lc. Tlnis 
within one class one mi^ht see a group making 
puppets and pieparing a puppet play, while 
another gioup might be occupied in making 
a cinema and rolls of films, a thud m setting 
up a market of stalls, and a fourth in 
constructing a railway 

III the course of several yeais of tins type of 
free active work, the advocates of the plan 
expect that the childicn wiU have coveicd 
much of the gioiind and acquiied most of the 
ideas that are usually fciiuglil hy means of tlic 
more formal syllabuses in histoiy, geogiaphy, 
English, natuie, elementary science, and so 
foi th 

This fieely diuson activity plan is still too 
much in its infancy, i.e. in the expeiimental 
stage, iur teachers to be certain of its success, 
but it IS worth while giving it a i ease liable 
time for tiial 

The success of the plan will depend upon 
seveial factois — 

1. The intelligence, vigom, and cnteipiise 
of the childien 

2. The skill, enthusiasm and imdeistanding 
of the teacher; for it must be undeistood that 
it IS not an easy option from definite teaching. 
The teacher must be on the aleit to offer 
suggestions cither unobtrusively or directly 
Joj the development of a cliild’s activity, so 
that wolIc that has begun more or less on a play 
level may be lifted to a liigher plane of thought 
than would noimally be the case with a group 
of childien woiking entirely on tlieii own 
initiative 

3. Upon suitable equipment in the form of 
classioom libiancs of simple reference books, 
and infoimativc reading books, mateiial of 
vaiied kinds, suitable tools, and above all upon 
^pcice for cai lying out quite extensive pieces of 
work 

The average junioi child of 7 to 10 years is 
full of cncigy and ideas. JTis inteiests aie wide 
and he can leadily select projech lor Ins activity, 
allliougli not all of tliese projects aic of equal 
value for his menial development. 

This is the Lmc meaning of the term project. 
It IS an ontcipiisc iindci taken lieeJy by the 


children and carried through independently 
by them. The teacher acts as the friendly 
observer and adviser, willing to put liis 
or her skill and knowledge at the service of the 
children 

In theory fchcie is no leasoii at all why the 
plan should not succeed; in practice it often 
fails Final lesults aie often patchy and tlie 
standaul of ciaftsmaiiship, technique, and 
knowledge on a low level. Nor is this to be 
wondered at since without adequate guidance 
fiom the informed and matuie mind of the 
teacher, it is hardly to be expected that the 
immatiiie child can reach tJie standaicl of clevel- 
opmciit of which he is lealiy capable but of 
which nccessaiily lie is ignorant. 

If tins is true of the child of average 01 supeiior 
ability it is moic true of the backward child, 
who lacks cneigy and enterprise and the driving 
power of ail mlelligent mind. 

For these childien the fiee activity peiiocls 
should be supplemented by study uncle i the 
teacher's guidance of suggested Centres of 
Interest, centres selected by the teacher because 
lie knows tliat wlien once tlie children have 
engaged on them, they will undoubtedly make 
a stiong appeal to interest and effort, 

A Centre of Interest 

How then may a Centre of Intcicst arise ^ 

Let us imagine that a class of Back waul 
cluldicn of 8 to 10 ycais have dining tlieii 
tree activity peiiuds worked out some of these 
ideas — a sliop, fun fan, market stall, railway. 
The teacher observing these activities might 
propose that the whole class should combine 
to woik out a shopping centie, either a street 
of shops 01 a coveicd or open market according 
to the area in ^vhIch the cliildrcn live 

Tlie heachei’s pioposal is usually welcoincd, 
since when once the novelty of choosing youi 
own activity and woiking just as you like at it, 
lias woin olf, the majoiit3' of cinUlien prefei 
to iiave someone rlncctmg’^ and guiding then 
woik 

Then concept of a school — although they 
might not be able to put this into woids — 
is a place where you conic to learn something, 
altliongh pleasure, in loaining something iliat 
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seems to the child to be woith-while, is natvirally 
tippieciated. 

When the jiroposal has been accepted, a plan 
of woik Avill be discussed 

These class discussions will piovidc an oppor- 
tunity lor all the oral composition that is 
lequired — oial composition as a subject will 
not be needed on tlie time-tablC; foi both tlie 
ideas and the vivid language in which to 
clothe them wril flow in profusion fiom the 
discussions. 

Following the discussions, gioiips of cliilcUcn 
may be assigned oi may choose to iindcitakc, 
the icsponsibihty for some pail of the woik 
For example, if a shopping ceiiti e has been chosen, 
each gioup will iindei take to find out as inncli as 
possible about a i)articiilar sJiop — ^its genciaJ 
airangemcnt, the goods sold, how they aie sold, 
and the price of the goods This will involve 
out-ol-cloor work, which in ay, if the clulrticn 
aie old enough, be done independently m or out 
of school horns. 

Making Shops 

In the dassrouui a phin foi cons Unction 
must be evolved. Constmetion should be on as 
large a scale as possible and if the classroom 
permits, might occupy the whole side of the 
room. 

All kinds of waste niateiial must be collected, 
e.g. pieces of wood, boxes of differing sizes, 
caul, tins, caitons, nails, string, etc , while the 
school will supply paint, paper, clay, and any 
othei leally essential material, that the children 
cannot collect for themselves, 

The actual construction of a shop in which a 
child can stand and seive, even if it is not quite 
like a leal shop, should not be beyond the capac- 
ity of a child of 8 to 10 yeais, since such work 
is often done by chikhen of 6Uo 7-i m an rnfants' 
Scliool 

Malang or providing the stock for tlie shops 
comes next, and while the best method of mak- 
ing the goods is discussed and later cairied out, 
veiy interesting work m spelling, leading and 
number will arise. This will supplement and 
vh'ify the routine wotic that is being done at 
other times of the clay. (See below.) 

Foi each shop a price list of goods must be 


prcpaicd (spelling, leading, numbei), while 
from tlie cliscussion as to bow goods aie sold 
will come practical work in vveights and measiue- 
ment. If, as is desirable with backward childien, 
leal shopping activity takes place, cardboaid 
money or tokens to leprcsent money must be 
made: tins woik will piovidc an opportunity 
to systematize the clnlclren’s knowledge of tiie 
money tabic 

Nor is this all, foi the teacher who lias jit 
mind the development horn this iiiteiest to a 
higher plane of mental activity, will lead the 
children to wonder and Lo ask questions about 
the goods ill the shops, how and from wlieie 
wc get tliciin (the beginnings of geography) ; 
of what they aie made and how they are made 
(beginnings of science); wlicie things grow and 
how they grow (geogiaphy and natuie) , 
what people used or had 01 ate in by-gone 
days (beginnings of the liistoiy of everyday 
things). 

It can be seen, then, that imdci tlie guidance 
of the tcachci aud iii a quite informal iiianiiej,. 
much useful knowledge can be acqiiiied from 
such a ccntie of intciest. 

Keeping Records 

Fuitheij since it is intciesiuig to the children, 
why should they not keep a recoid of it, so 
that perhaps m six months' or a 3'car's tunc, 
they can look back at the lecord and rcfiesU 
then minds about what they did (the beginnings 
of wiitten history) ( 

In this way the motive for individual 
lecoids and for ta co-operative class iccoid 
arises. 

Each child should keep his own iccord book 
At first this will consist hugely of cliawmgb, 
accompanied by a few short sentences, but 
gradually as ideas develop, so will the iiowei 
of Wilt ten expiession, since the child wlio leally 
lias some LJii ng to i.s nevei at a Joss for a 
mode of expressing it, even though there may be 
inaccLiiacies of spelling and giamniar. 

The class lecord book would contain illus- 
trations, collected by teachei and children, 
that bear on the topic, together with inteicsting 
cliawmgs and wiitmg from each membei of 
the class. 
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THE PRACTICAL JUNIOR TEACHER 


Extending the Centre of Interest 

The enthusiasm and inteiest aioused by such 
simple piece of work as this, might astonish 
tcacheis who think that the dull child cannot be 
interested in his school woik WJial will be of 
special interest to a teach ei wlio hag started by 
giving two 01 tluec peiiods of entirely free 
work, will be the fact that, as time goes on, the 
woik aiising from the centre of interest occupies 
more and moie of the free chosen times: 
what lias started as dncctccl work is now pursued 
voliintai ily 

From a simple study such as shops, a new 
study might easily develop, for after all shops 
aie only a part of the life of a community. 

A Neighbourhood Study 

With tlie school as the central point a neigh- 
bourhood study might emeige 

Again construction should lead the way. 
The chiklien should make a plan of tlic aiea 
surrounding the school. Then, accouliiig to 
the avea in whicii the school is situated, some 
or all of these featuies will be included — houses, 
shops, chuiclj, chapel, bajilt, police stall on, 
post'Office, lire station, cinema, inn oi public 
house, gaiage, town oi village hall. 

Tlic clhLdien and teachei will go out togctliei 
with pencils and papei to make rough plans and 
study buildings, with the idea of repiodiiciug 
ah this in the classroom 

Back in the classroom a rough plan will be 
set out on a large ground sheet (hessian, canvas, 
cardboaid, oi even laige sheets of lOUgh blown 
papei), to show the i>osition of the school 
and the loads surrounding it and the position of 
the principal buildings. 

Working m gioups the chiklrcn will constnicl 
small models of difleient objects, e.g. a sheet 
of houses oi shops, the church, fiic ‘gtatioii, etc 
When all the parts aie finished, tliey will be 
assembled into a whole on the gionnd sheet 
From this new piece of constiuctlon a whole 
seiics of interesting discussions will come , 
foi example, the work done by diHcient people 
who serve the community — the postman, police^ 
man, bus driver and conductor, dustman, etc. 
At this stage it is a good plan to invite some of 


the^e workers to come into the classroom to tell 
the children at first hand of the work that they 
do, and thus to bring home to the children the 
impoitant pait that each of these workeis plays 
in then coinnuinity. 

New lecoid books, and a new vocabulary 
of spellings will come ns a result of this study 
and fiesh ideas i elating to geogiaphy and his- 
histoiy, e,g the stoiy of the post and postage 
stamps, the tclegiaph, the telephone, the histoiy 
of the policeman and the fireman, the histoiy 
of their own school, of the chinch or chapel, 
and so forth. 

The Time-table 

Enough has been said to show that the 
activity method, lightly inteipicted, is the only 
method that is likely to be successful with the 
letaidcd child. 

It has also been indicated that all the histoiy 
and geography that these children need can be 
coveicd ihrongh the medium of the centie of 
mlcicst. Again theie will bo no need for addb 
tjojial lessons in oial or wiiLtcn composition, 
since the childien will be learning to express 
themselves in speech and wiiting at different 
times of the day, about some aspect of the work 
they have in hand. 

What, then, is left to complete a time-table 
for the backward cliild^ Me must have story 
and verse — a story eveiy day is to be desired 
far these children and this should not oveitax 
a well-read teacher’s lepeitoiy. A limited 
amount of veise — ^veisc that presents, in a 
simple way, cleai -out images, or verse that makes 
a strong rhythmic appeal — is also desirable. 
Both story and vcise will piovide motives for 
dramatic woik and puppetry, a parliculaily 
Valuable means of expression foi these cliildien. 

Seasonal Nature Studies 

If the centres of intcicst do not include a 
seasonal study of natiuc, then this topic must 
have its place on the time-table. Natuic and 
weather records should be made and a seasonal 
natme table kept in the class loom. Nature 
Walks to the parks or open spaces are important 
for town children, since they need to be taught 
to obseive and record the changes of tlie 
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seasons: e.g. the flowers of spring, the opening 
buds, the flowers of summer, autumn lints, 
and the bare but beautiful trees of winter; 
tlie habits and tlie song of the common birds , 
the ways of insects 

This woik, too, should be as informal as 
possible. In the classroom, obseivations may 
be discussed and records made in individual 
nature diaiies, 

If it IS possible these childien should also 
have garden plots, wheie tliey may plant 
seeds and vvatch their development. 

Conclimn 

If tlie morning session lias been given laigely 
to activity work, then the first part of the 
afternoon may well be devoted to group and 
individual work in the three R's. Teacheis will 
find that the children come to this work 
with vigour, inteiest and cneigy— energy that 
has been released by the active woik of the 
morning. 

Finally these children need more games and 
physical exercise than the average child. Games 
out of doors and games in the classroom should 
find then place on the time-table. 

We may best conclude by a summary for the 
backward child contained in a quotation fioin 
the Piiniary School Repoit, 

111 every branch of tlic ciiiiiculiini, and at eveiy 
sLage, the piolilcins and tlie taslc.s that are put belorc 
the child should be well within his poweis, and yd 


sufficient to evoke some mental eflort, Initead of feeling 
that he is the dunce of his cUss, failing every day at 
whatever task lie is given, lie sliould expciiciice the joy 
of successful work and the satisfaction of something 
achieved If the product of the child’s work is not only 
a visible, well-fi.iiislied job, but an embodiment of his 
own simple creative and aesthetic tastes, his character 
as well as his intelligence will be simultaneously 
trained, 


LIST OF BOOKS HliLPFUL TO 
TEACHERS kW CHILDREN 

Teachers 

Actfidiiy in School, Coirs and Flclcliei, 
Methuen, 

The Neio Era in ike Jmwr SchoT Wan, 
Mclliuen, 

jmim School Coinmumly, Atkinson, Long- 
mans Green and Co. 

Children 

The Everyday Books ' published by Dent. 

The Baker, Fanner, Milkman, Policeman, 
Postman, Engine Driver, Fiiemaii, 

The Shown io the Children Series'. Nelson. 

Buds, Beasts, Farm, Ships, Railways, etc. 

The Story Book Senes : Winston Co., Toronto. 

Houses, Transport, Clothes, Food. 

Book of Shops : Hume and Wheeler, Evans. 

Good Story limders. Hume, Philip and Sons, 
Ltd. 

The Happy Way {Trausition Reader] : Hume, 
Blackie and Son. 



HANDWORK POSSIBILITIES FOR 
RURAL SCHOOLS 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


I N oar modern schemes of work, handwork 
will occupy a much more impoitant place in 
the school ciiniculum tlian it aver has in 
the past. In boiJi town and rnial schools, craft- 
work Will be moic developed, and a systematic 
scheme will be iollowed throughout the Junioi 
School and on into the Secondary School. 

The Rural Child 

In lural schools the dLllicullics are many and 
vaiious, and these piesent ptoblems not only to 
the young teachci but to the expoiieiiced one 
also TliG outlook and environment of conn try 
children even in these clays of quick locomotion 
IS quite distinct from that of the town child 
Many coiintiy children know of a factory, foun- 
dry, or shipyaid hy name only . their only ideas 
of them are obtained horn picLiues, The loar 
of inachineiy and the glare of blast furnaces is 
as much a myth to them as the sound of the 
wind in the willows or the caily morning clatter 
ot a farmyard is to a town child. The children 
of lural BiiLaiii live much closer to molhei 
NaUue. To them is allowed a “close up"' of 
the habits of bird, animal, and insect, an in- 
timate acquaintance witli the great push in tlie 
Spring and the dying down in the Autumn 
These ]03^s a town child, as long as he remains 
in the town, can never know But the town 
child sees the construction of miglity buildings 
and bridges and can easily visit museums, art 
gall dies, libiaiies, etc. . his is a woild of people 
and things. 

Owing to the isolation of many rural homes, 
the cliildren, who f arel}’' meet stiangcrs, become 
far moie shy and lescrved than the average 
town cliild. This shyness is often mistaken foi 
ignoiance, and the problem of overcoming this 
trait is a very real one Teachers will find that 
handwork of any kind comes as a specific means 
of bieaking down that shyness, of “biinging 
out" these childicn, and developing their belief 


in their own powers When they find they can 
do things, sclf-asburancc glows, and fiom the 
ability lo do gwws the power to tell, wide, and 
discuss, It will be noticed that lural cJnlclrcn 
can explain how they made some thing, or 
peifouncd some task, much moie readily than 
they can answer ordinal y school questioning on, 
say, histoiy or gcogiaphy 

Again, llic home influence of our riiial chil- 
dren is veiy conservalive in the main, the 
weaLhei, its eflcct on the ciops, niaiket prices 
of coinmodiLics to be bought and sold, and local 
happenings in the village and immediate ncigh- 
bouiJiood seem to be sufficient for the avciage 
faun labourer of to-day. In many areas this 
outlook is bioadening, but these things move 
slowly and arc most cert am ly reflected in tlic 
minds of the children. The teacher must take 
and deal wdtli this outlook with its possibilities, 
limited no doubt in many icspccts, yet ofiering 
a wide field of work full of adventure and 
expel icncc lor both teachci and taught. 

ll would seem, then, that the form of attaclc 
in the rural aicas must Lake a far diffeienl line 
from that in our toivns. “A Juimanc or libcial 
education is not given by books alone" (Haclow 
Report), and eacli teacher will have to work out 
a policy influenced by local conditions Many 
will bieak new giound, others will adapt and 
iinpLovc existing facilities foi practical work, but 
beliind all must be the spiiit of a new eia in 
education, which, in many instances, can express 
itself only by bieaking away fiom tiaditional 
methods. 

The Town Child 

It may be noted that a judicious selection 
from the following models and projects might 
be used m connection with geography lessons 
foi older jimiois in town schools, foi they will 
give them an intimate knowledge of British 
cQuntiy life, To save time in school, tlie teachei 
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might demonstrate the making of such models 
in school j and let the children make them at 
home. 


in the field will be found ample scope for ideas, 
and wide and intciesting scope for many aspects 
of handwoik 


Equipment 

It is unfortunate that many of the luial 
schools are spaisely equipped for handwork: 
floor and yazd space is often small, while cup- 
hoaids and storing room, too, are very made- 
quate Doubtless in time all these dehciencies 
will be made good At ilic moment it is for the 
teachers to make the best use of what is avail- 
able. Temporary cupboards of packing-cases 
will house a good deal of handwork apparatus, 
while an effi cien L scheme of Junior hanclworlc can 
be executed on school desks or tables A piece 
of cardboaid, newspapers, or large thick inaga- 
isines should be used to protect the desks. The 
school yard niigJzl be put to moie use tlian is 
usually the case for diawings and plans The 
cost of equipment seems to have been a stumb- 
ling block in tlie past to many rural teachers. 
jVfiicli, however, can be done with even scissors, 
knives, rulers, bodkins, needles, etc Teachers 
aie often afraid to make a start with what they 
already have, and one of the biggest problems 
is the difliculty of the staff to "get going" 
Handwork is essentially a subject one must 
''learn by doing." It is veiy rarely, however, 
tliat no single ci afi will appeal to tJie teacher, 
and usually when once a start lias been made 
othei ciafts follow in a natmal sequence With 
a first-rate teaclicr keen 011 craftu'ork scarcely 
anything can come amiss, and such a one can 
keep a fair-sized class busy on scveial crafts 

The Scheme 

The whole question of the Liinoiint of tune to 
be dcvolcd to this subject must depend on local 
circumstances, the type of school, the type of 
scholai, as well as the qualifications of the 
teaching staff 

The scheme hcic suggested is essentially one 
suited to nual schools in parLicular, and, while 
there is no loason why typo, of handwoik 
should not be attempted in i iiral areas, it would 
seem that those things near at hand and seen 
cvciy day by the children should come moic 
easily to tlicin. In the gaiclen, on the laini, and 


An Industries Chart 


Rural children aie often inclined to think 
that all iiiral aieas are siniilai to that in which 
they themselves live, and tliat all rural folk 
must peifoim the same tasks as those 111 their 
own village. 

For oldei juniors of 10 to ir, a study of imal 
work makes an interesting and instinctive 
scheme. If possible, a beginning should be made 
with that occupation in and nearest to their 
own homes. Models and cut-outs might be done 
ill the liandwoik lesson It seems most neces- 
sary to the teaching of handwoik that children 
should realize and be interested in what the 
cldei people do will ) thcii hands, not only ni theii 
own immediate neighbourhood, but in villages 
farther afield. 

Vaiioifs ways of showing uual industries on 
a chart or map will suggest themselves to llie 
teacher , a brief list only is given licre. 


Cropping — 

Garden produce — m.ukct 
gaidening. 

Orchards 
Hop fields. 

Peas. 


Slrawbciijcs 

Tcaslcs. 

W atei cress 
Willows for basket 
Sugai beet. 
Haymaking. 


Rural Indmiricii — 
Clay working 
Quarrying. 

Idiiiing. 

Basket making. 
Cidei making. 
Charcoal burning. 
Tuif cutting 
TIurcllc making. 
Cheese and butter 
in akin g. 
Weaving. 


Materials and Tools 

I. Paper White cartridge paper, old used 
exercise books, ai L tinted papei, packing papei, 
cornigaled packing paper, tissue and new^spapei, 
all have their respective uses. Paper pulp 
])rcsscd into moulds and allcjwecl to assume their 
shape IS used for models in "the lound." 

2 Cardboard, Coin pi etc models may be made 
of Lins medium. 

3 Mciid Tin, sheet copper (thin), or sheet 
pcwtci (tlnn), may all be cut with stiong scissors, 
£Lnd if pieiccd with a iiuc awl 01 strong daniing 
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needle mounted in a wooden pen holder can be 6. Oth&y Necessities Fine twine, paper f as- 
nailed with fine pewter^* nails or '"panel" tenars, an old wallpaper book, coloured tissue 
pins, paper, tape, pieces of celluloid or mica for win- 

4, Wiye. Thin binding wire sold 011 reels or dovvs, paints, brushes, a few pairs of compasses, 

ill rolls, thicker stemming wire as used by hammers, knives, a drill with vaiious bits, a 
florists, and a stronger thicker wiic about in. pair of plieis, and pairs of strong scissors make 
thick, a good list on wlncli to begin. It is not neces- 

5. Paste oy Glue, Flour-and- water paste to sary for each clhld to be supplied with all these 
which a little size has been added is a cheap tools: only a lew of each arc needed for a class, 
paste foi sticking large surfaces and for the except scissois, knives, and luleis, and these 
making of papiei machc bowls. Higgin"s veget- are already part of the geneial equipment of 
able glue and gloy aie good for cardboard, etc. most scliools. 

WEATHER CHARTS 


til country clistiicts folk aie more at the 
mercy of the "clerk of the weather" than then 
neighl-jonrs in the town. Childien, following in 
the steps of theii parents, often make a detailed 
study of wind and cloud. Even the youngest 
child can always be relied upon to pass some 
observation on the weather. To rural children 
the Weather means so mucli, piobably comfort 
or discomfoit for the whole day at school. It is 
no wonder, then, that tliey Icain to read from 
wind, cloud, stars, sunLisc, and sunset, and 
know that — 

Fog Oil the hUly water to the mill. 

Fog in ike hollow, fine day to follow. 

The smallest children in our uiral schools aie 
able definitely to lecord the weathei each day. 
Even though they can neither read nor write, 
they can "record" by signs. A revolving chart 
can be moved each day to coriespond with the 
prevailing weather. A "sun" in orange paper 
can indicate a fine day, a grey ragged paper a 
cloudy day, and an umbrella a rainy day. 
These 3 signs are ample for 6-7 year-olds A 
corresponding sign is affixed to a month calen- 
dar, and each morning a child takes a cut-out 
"sun/" "cloud,"* or ""umbrella" from a box 
which is kept handy. Small children will do 
this day by day without any aid or direction 
from the teacher. 

For 7-8 year-olds, the idea can be developed 
by a larger revolving chart showing fog, wind, 
storm, heat, cold, frost, snow, as well as sun, 
cloud, and lain. In this case small illustrations 
migjjt be used on t]ie revolving chart, and appio- 


piiate signs oji the inuiithly one The making 
of these .sig[is will make a good conuiiunal hand- 
work lesson. The 9- and lo-yeai-olds might add 
tempeiatuie and barometer charts, all paving 
the way for ohicial rain recoiding and tcmpeia- 
ture charts, map making, cLc., that are taken 
in the Senior Schools TJuis liio whole scheme 
IS continuous and progicssivc. 

Tlic cliai Ls aie made in the following ways — 

Chart for 6- to ^-year-olds. 

Three signs—sun cloud, and rain. A piece 
of cardboard i ft square has a 6 in. semicircle 
cuL out at the foot A circle of cardboaid of 
9 in. diameter is fastened behind the large card 
WJtJi a paper fasten ei tJnongh Die cen tie, allow- 
ing the circular piece to revolve Tlie circular 
piece should be divided into three sections on 
each of which is fixed a "ent-out" sign repie- 
renting sun (oiaiige circle), cloud (giey irregU' 
larly torn paper), and ram (black cut-out papei 
urn bi ell cl) Tt will be seen that as the circular 
card IS revolved only one of the signs is shown 
at a time Foi the monthly calendai a similar- 
sized card IS divided up into days, and a coi re- 
sponding sign all {idled eacli clay 

Chart for 7- to ^-year-olds. 

A simiiai -sized caul is again necessary, but 
only a small section should be cut out (Fig i). 

The circular revolving card should be divided 
ii-kto sections, and the cut-out section in the fiont 
card should exactly correspond in size to the 
section in the circle, so that only one section 
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is visible at once, The signs can be either cut- 
outs or pictures painted on the card — crayon is 



Fig. I 

Weather Chart for '/-S-year-olds 


rather unsatisfactory. A typical list is given, 
but many ideas will occul to both teacher and 
children : each teim might see a new chai t. 

W ind. An umbrella blown inside out, or a kite 
Stormy. Two cliildien standing under a tree 
with a dog — rain falling. 

Cold Fireplace, file, child, and a cat 
HeaL Cows (cut out) standing in a pool, or 
parasol and sun bonnet, or an ice-cieain shop. 

Rain Rain-water bairel and loof with rain 
falling, or sou*westei and gum boots 

Snow. Snow man and snowballing, or sheep 
in the snow, and trees. 

Frost Icicles in white papci, oi skates and 
gloves, or skating or sliding scene. 

Fog Ditch and willow trees in fog, or lantern 
(hiUTicane). 

Cloud Clouds cut out oi painted. 

Situ. Large sunflower (yellow). 

Thundery. Goad with foiked ligjitiuug 
Dull Fine lines drawn obliquely acioss, 

All these signs must be simple enough to 
allow a child to draw and, if necessary, colour 
them himself. 


RURAL CRAFTS 


Rusk Seating 

The elder childreii of a Junior ScJiool should 
be able to attempt seating in rush or string. 
Old stools or chairs brought fiom cottages can 
be reseated with binding twine, i e. the twine 
used by harvesters tor tying sheaves of wheat, 
oidinary coaise string, webbing, or sea giass. 

Take the end of the rush and tic round the 
front seat rail. The rush sliould then be taken 
across to the opposite back rail, passing fiist 
under then over the rail, Iceeping the rush close 
to the corner of the seat. Next, pass the rush 
under and over the left-hand side of the seat, 
and across to the opposite side, still taking the 
rush undei and over the seat lail (see Fig. 2). 
Take the rush to the opposite side, going under 
and aver the lail in eacJi instance, and always 
remembering to keep the rush or stung taut , 
each stiand, as it passes over the chaii rail, 
must lie very close to its neighbour, and at the 
corneis the strands must he at lighTanglcs. 
When joining the iiish or sliing, a reef knot 


should be used, and tins should lie 011 the under- 
side of the seat and be kept as neat as possible. 
(A reef knot is made by passing the left- 3 iand 
end over the right, then the right-hand end 
over the left, making a flat, strong knot ) 

When two or thiee inches have been done, a 
small pocket will be noticed between the uppei 
and lowei sttands* ends of insli, etc , should be 
packed into the gaps , this will tend to give the 
woik a fumer look, as well as inci casing the 
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Method of Weaving Centre ConsLi ucLion 


Rush Sealing 

sticnglh of the seat. Should the stool 01 cliair 
bc obloi;g in .shape, the slioilc} sides vi’ill l>e 
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fillecl in first. The lush or s»trmg must then be 
woven over the longer sides in a. "figure 8" 
until these sideJi nlso have been filled m To 
finish oft the weave, tic the rush on the uiidei- 
side and weave in the end, Coloured rushes 
may be used if clc sited, for a pattern oi whole 
seat. 

Vellum Work 

Candle shades and lamp shades, both for elec- 
tric light and oil lamps, can be clieaply and effec- 
tively made oi vellum. As a craft this affords 
a good excicisc in drawing, design, and coloui 
Before beginning any model which is curved, 
howevoi, one or two flat articles should be 
attempted, e.g book-maikcr, book cover, blotter, 
or calendar 

Maleriah Required, Vellum natuial coloiiied, 
drawing paper, pens, and indian ink — both 
black and a few good colours. 

A young class might begin with calendars and 
book-markers, then migliL follow blotteis, book 
coveis, and lastly shades and covet ings for 
boxes, wilting of mottoes and lettering. Like 
leatherwork. vellum decoration is one of the 
beautiful crafts, and is capable of at ou sing the 
love of the beautiful which is inherent in cveiy 
child and which, even if latent, should receive 
ail possible encouragement. 

The Design. Much has been said and written 
on design for young children, and it certainly 
belongs to the art lesson, yet in many forms of 
craftworlc design in colour decoralion is needed. 


Most chikhen lack experience in this work, and 
it should be regarded as an essential part of the 
comse. The design should first be carefully 
drawn on papei ; then, if the lines are strongly 
shown, tfiey will sliow tliiougli the vellum when 
placed over the design The design should then 
be carefully traced with a light pencil line. 
When the child has decided on the colours to be 
used, tlie outlines should be first drawn with a 
medium pen. When cliy the washes may be 
applied with an ordinary paint brush, A little 
water added to the ink will " dilute " the colour. 
Effective work may be achieved with the use of 
black and neutral coloured inks This gives a 
"silhouette" effect and may well form an intro- 
ductory exercise. The application of gold leaf 
and the raising of the design with paste should 
be left for Seniors Book covers, blotters, calen- 
dars, and school mottoes may be finished by 
either binding Llie edges or thonging tliem with 
fine leather thonging, thin silk cord, or raffia, 
of the predominating colour in the design or 
black, The holes punched for thonging vellum 
should be further fiom the edge than in leather- 
woik, or the vellum will tear away The holes 
should be regularly spaced and marked before 
any punching is begun 

Shades. For both candle and lamp shades a 
frame is iiecessuiy. The vellum must be cut tu 
fit the frame and the design applied in the usual 
way and coloured, and the vellum tlionged to 
the frame. For Junior work only the more 
simpl}/ shaped sliades sliniild be at tempted. 


HANDWORK IN RELATION TO GARDENING 


Although actual work in a garden must be 
very limited m the life of younger children, 
many instinctive and interestuig lessons can be 
given actually in the garden. All heavy work 
must be avoided or left to the Seniors, but little 
ones can da some tiling. 

Planting 

Bulbs. These, of course, can be grown both 
indoors and outdoors. (See Nature Study.) 

Annuals planted in boxes (the soil being 
previously sifted) or pots could be used for the 
garden, or in the case of some varieties, e.g- 
mignonette, candytuft, clarkia, dwarf nastur- 


tium, marigold, for pots for the classroom. When 
the seedlings are large enough to be trans- 
planted this could be done by the little ones. 
Annuals planted by Juniors would make an 
effective border or bed. The planning and 
armngjrig 0 / this, which should first of all be 
done on paper, makes a good exercise in colour 
scheming and arrangement accordijig to height 
and time of flowering. 

A well-arranged bed when in blossom makes 
a fine place for the study not only of plants and 
flowers, but also of butterflies and bees, and 
provides a wealth of cut flowers for the class- 
room. A waste piece of ground was once 
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allotted to an Infants' class who scattered 
Shirley poppy seeds thereon. Much could he 
written of the "ladies in coloured print frocks" 
who lived all that summer in the neglected corner 
of the garden, and of the delight of the babies as 
they watched, admired, gathered, and arranged 
their poppies. So much was done with so little. 

Propagation by cuttings with pinks, carna- 
tions, and violas is easily clone by small children. 

Rockery Making 

Fairly laige stones should be avoided, but 
Junior children can make a fair rockery with 
stones as large or even a little larger than their 
heads Stones must slope backward to allow the 
rain to dram back to the plants. Flat stones 
arranged round a rockery to foini Dutch pav- 
ing, with small plants planted in the spaces, 
make a good setting. Should no space be avail- 
able for making a rockery, many rock plants 
can be grown on a wall near the school Purple 
Euid white Arabis, snow-on -the-monntain, 
stone-crops, etc., will make a brave show, while 
requiring little attention. 

When a garden lias been already planned, and 
IS even worked, by the Seniors, an active part 
can be taken by the Juiiiois in tying up plants, 
tidying up, cutting off dead blossoms to promote 
further blossoming, and collecting seeds for 
next year's planting A happy idea lias been 
started in many rural districts ot introducing 
wild flowers into the hedgerows and waste places. 
Foxgloves are perhaps the easiest floweis to 
treat in this way. The abundance of seeds pro- 
duced by one plant and their hardy nature make 
them pai ticularly adapted foi hedgerows. 

Garden Planning 

Simple Plans, E.g, a small flower gaiden — 
(a) Lawn in centre and flower beds round, 

(&) Flower bed in the centre and lawn round, 
(c) Flower beds round the edge of a lawn, and 
sundial or rockeiy in the centre. 

{d) Crazy paving path to gate with lawns and 
beds on either side. 

Peyenntals for Borders These should be 
arranged according to lieigJit and tiiuc of flower- 
ing. All children will be acquainted with the 
few or many perennials giown in their cottage 


gardens, but it is probable that few will know to 
what au effective use liomely flovvers can be put 
in an "all the year round” perennial border. 

Two methods of flower marking can be used — 

[a) Blocking in various sections of the bordei 
with vaiious coloured crayon and having a 
con espoii ding colour list 

(b) Sketching the coloured flowers roughly. 

Annuals, These be arranged in masses 

of various colours, or in one or two colours, or 
in several varieties to foim a design Simplicity 
of planting should always be adhered to, both 
in regard to colours and Jcinds of Jloweis used. 

Rockery Planning, (i) Shapes of rockeiics 
according to position and elevation. 

(li) Plants to be used. 

Arches and Pergolas Climbing roses, clema- 
tis, jasmine. 

Shrubhery Work Well-known flovvei ing sin nbs 
arranged to show continuous blooming. 

Rose Beds. Varieties of roses, and boiders of 
suitable edging plants. 

Formal Bcddmg Spring — tulips and forge t- 
me-noLs, summer and autuinn — gladioli and 
begonias; these suggest only a few of tlie many 
ways of arrangemeii t and tieatiiieut 

Plans to be Worked Out on Paper 

Plan I (Fig. 3). Centre Bed. Roses (led and 
yellow) and yellow violas. 

Corner Beds, (a) Spring . Daffodils and wall- 
flowers, border of arabis, Summer ■ Asters 
(mixed colouis) 

{b) Spring • Tulips (yellow), forget-me-nots, 
and border of daisies. Simmer ' Marigolds. 

Trees in Plan i Laburnum and weeping 
willow 

Plan z (Fig 4) Herbaceous bolder round 
three sides. Tall plants at back, hollyhocks, 
delphiniums, lupins, michaelmas daisies, blue 
thistles, anchusa, lavender, golden rod, red-hot 
pokers, etc. Plants of medium height should be 
placed ill front of these, e.g geums, oriental 
poppies, peonies, tulips, daffodils, blanket 
flowers, nepeta (cat mint), cai nation, coicopszs 
Low plants should edge the bolder, e.g. daisies, 
pinks, violas, pansies, perennial candytuft etc. 

Pergola fence— Paul's scailet climber, yellow 
and white jasmine, Doiothy Perkins, Hiawatha 
clematis, etc, 
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Sundial and bird-batli can be set in the 
lawn. 

Plan 3 (Fig. 5). A circular plan by which 
till plants can be tended and leached wit limit 



stepping on the actual bed. A pond is in centre 
with a surround of rock plants. Encircling this 
is a ciazy paving path. Next a heibaceous bor- 
der, on the (lilt side which is a circle of pillars 
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for roses, etc. Beyond the border is another 
path of crazy paving. The corner beds might 
cons-st of roses, flowering shrubs, or formal bed- 
ding, while two garden vases on crazy paving 
complete the sides. 

Plan 4 (Fig. 6). This plan is decidedly more 
difficult than the preceding three, involving two 



levels connected with steps flanked by a fruit 
wall. A winding path is bordered by a lawn in 
which are placed a sundial, weeping willow, 
oinamental fish pond, and tubs of flowering 
plants or clipped box bushes. Fioweiing tiecs 
make a side scicen, while at the road end a her- 
baceous border leads to the gate. 



Fig 9 

Cardboard Sundial 


To he drawn oyi card 81 in, square, Ac\ite hase 
an^Ie oj seKlant, 54® 


Method of Making Plan on Paper. 

The plan itself on papci should be drawn in 
pencil, and either made in “ bJack and white " or 
painted in water-colours Pastcis, too, can be 
used with good effect on gieen hinted paper. 

Construction of Models 

The models of the gardens, etc., are be^t pie- 
pared on a laige sand tray, and may be the work 
of the entire class, of a gioup of workeis, or of 
an mdiviclual. This depends on the size of the 
class, the age of the cluklrcn, and tlieir hand- 
work capabilities. 3 "or young children simplicity 
of working aiccha is essential. Elaboiation in 
any way, either in planning or modelling, lends 
to confuse t]ie clnkb 

A laige sheet of giecn paper, painted or tinted, 
makes an admirable background, and can be 
used far a 11 um her of pi an s A s avi n g of mat enal 
will be noted if paths, beds, etc , arc super- 
imposed on the green background. These can 
be moved about on tlie gicen card, wlule the 
green card allowed to sliow miglit represent 
lawn, orchard, or paddock If this method is 
followed, then the models 
can be varied and pro- 
gressive with the mini- 
mum of material used. 

Thin towelling dyed 
green is also useful for 
patches of glass. 

Crazy Paving, (n) 

White or cream paper or 
cardboard with markings 
for stones. 

(b) Irregularly cut 

pieces of tliree-ply wood, Bovvl 

wood to be cut with a I'lG jo 

fretsaw. 

(c) Small pieces of actual flat stone 01 flat 
pebbles, 

(d) Small pieces of broken flower pots 

Gravel Path, Sandpaper cut into required 

lengths Coaiser papei gives the best eifect 

Rockery. Small stones 01 pebbles, and sand 

Sundial (Fig 7). Tins should 1 )e made of any 
good modelling material (such as duioplast or 
baibola paste) which will leaclily haiden. Tlie 
base may be round, square, 01 hexagonal, an<l 
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should be exact and trim. A piece of wood in- 
serted inside the upright column of modelling 
medium gives it strength- A circle oi square at 
the top completes the stand. 

The Dial The model of a sundial which 
would be used in a model garden would be so 
small that the bare indication only could be 
made of the dial, and a couple of small pins 
would serve foi a pointer (Shoiii d a laigcr model 
of a sundial be consti noted, however, Fig. q 
shows a dial wliich could be made of cardboard ) 
The various sections should be scciucd together 
by damping tlie surfaces to be stuck, Tiie whole 



Fig. II Fig. 12 

Snnjlowey and Foxgloves and 

Delp]iiyii\i}n Oyimlal Poppies 


model should then be brushed over witli a hUle of 
the paste softened to a consistency of thick cieain. 
Caie must be taken that the model is quite per- 
pendicular, and is put in a safe place to haiden. 

Bird Bath (Fig. 8). This model might be made 
of the same material as the sundial. Tins repic- 
sents concrete or stone in a leal garden. For 
the base and short standard the same moLhocl 
IS obscivcd, but a shallow bowl is made for Lhc 
bath. It is well to explain why tlie bath must 
be shallow for the biids. Explanation of reasons 
and use previous to working lessens chances of 
misunderstanding and mistakes iiy the scholars. 
The sections are united as in the sundial. 

Garden Vase (Fig. 10). Here, again, the base 
and standard aie similar to those of the sundial, 
but variations can be made by having the bases 
of different shapes. 

Pillars Joy Gateways. Stone pillars for gate- 
ways are similarly made with modelling mateual 
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as are columns for verandas, pergolas, and 
'Tick-stoops, " which aie so popular just now 
foi niial gardens. 

Ponds. A homely "pat Li pan," oi small lid 
of a tin, will serve to bold water lor the minia- 
ture pond, (dass inigliL be used, biiL it is not 
to be icromniended unless the edges aic bound 
with tape or passc-parioul to jiiotecL the fin- 
gers. If the inside of Liu^ lid 01 tin is paiitLed a 
gieenisli blue an etlecL of chqiLli is obtained. 
Small pebbles, such as arc used on Lhc roads in 
ficjsty wcaLhei, seivc to suiimiud the pond 
Flower Ms of vaiioiis si/-es and shapes can be 
simply made wiLli lids (jf Lins filled with soil, 
sand, 01 iieat dust. Tin* sinning edge of the tin 
should lje euveied wiLii In'own paint or dark 
binding. If the soil of the beds is definitely in 
a coiitaiiiei a tidiei and cleaner model is main- 
Laincd than if Llie soil is heaped loose! 3^ on the 
backgi ouncl, 

Flowers. To atteinpL to make individual 
fiowors to form a border 01 bed of a small model 
would be jibsuicl, but colour blending and 
gicmping and suitalde aiiangcment may be 
done with Coloured Fa/Jia. A few instances 
only will be given 

Sufijloiocrs (Fig. ii). Loo [is of orange and 
yellow laffia aiianged and wiicd 1 ouncl a blown 
1)00 1 buUou, and the whole wived with fine wire 
to a small stick coveied with green cicpe paper, 
01 dipped in gicen ])ainl or dye. 

Delphiniums (Fig. ii) Loops of blue wools 
()f vanoiis shades wheel to a line stick foim Lhc 
(lowers, and gicen laffia cut in short lengths 
and wired Inwci* down the twig will foim the 
leaves. These, like the suiiflowors, are moie 
effective if used in groups 
Foxgloves (Fig- 12) Small pieces of giccn 
inaciame twine di])ped in sealing wax and \Yircd 
so that Lhe scaling wax I leads hang dowmvaid. 

Onenlal Poppies (lug 12) Shells of beecli 
nuts painted 01 dyed and wned lo stems. 

Jldgiug 01 masses of mill Li-coloui eel llowers 
may be repieseiiLed laffui looped through 
canvas, as in the making of wool 1 iigs The 
canvas backgi ouud can be sLuck to thin 
cardboard 

Lumps of disused plasticine serve Lo hold Lhe 
stems of the flowers upright These should ))g 
covered with the sand or soil of tlie bed. 
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Hedges and Bushes can well be made with — 

{a) White feadierp hom the fowl house dyed 
giecn and Lied into bunches. 

(b) Green laffia tied or wired to twigs 

(c) Sprigs of thyme. This latter plant lasts 
sonic time when gathered, and forms an effec- 
tive bush for a model, as the leaves aie so small. 

Trees. Tiicsc arc ehecfive when made with 
Uvig^i of a suitable plant or tree, as they caji be 



constructed of raffia wired to a foundation foi 
the trunk . Dyed feathers cut to foim tree shapes 
are another suggestion, while there is always the 
crepe paper idea. For small trees a stout pin 
should be wired into the trunk, so that it can 
be stuck down into the foundation. 

Gaie. Strip wood secured with glue or gum, 
or strips of stout cardboard, may be used. 

Fence. A foimal fence is easily constructed 
with blown caidboard, either cut out in strips 
or fastened together. 

Walls. Here cardboard with markings for 
stones is the simplest mctliod. 

House. This should be made of cardbucird 
(see diagram of cottage). The whole can be 
coloLucd, Windows could be made of mica or 
celluloid stuck inside the window opening. 

1 8— (E. 3 660 


A thatched loof is made by covciing the wliole 
of the loof with some adhesive, and laying on 
ralTia in slrauds, allowing a liltlc to overlap the 
edge of the loof Fuither layeis of raffia are 
added, these being sewn clown with long stitches 
of raffia iiinniiig across tlie loof. 

Garden Seat and Table A quaint set of gar- 
den furniture could be made with coloured 
headed pins, embroidery silk, and small pieces 
of cork or chestnuts. After cutting the corks to 
a suitable size and shape foi table and chairs, 
the pins aie inserted to foim cither legs or back, 
while the silk or wool is wound lonncl and 
between the pins. 

AreJios (Fig. i 6 ). Tins aicli can he made of 
caidboatd painted brown to resemble wood. 
The ships are Jin. wide, mounted on a caid- 
board base An extension of this makes a 
good peigola, and is an easy model for Juniors, 
as the lop is at right angles to the iiprjghLs, 
Tile sections aie seemed with guin or paste. 

If stiip wood IS used, fasten wiLli small panel 
pins. 

Fig. 13 shows aicIi of cane and wiic. Two 
equal lengths of No. 12 or No 10 size cane 
should be damped, bent, and Tixecl into a base 
of three-ply wood, cardboard, or lump of clay 
The ends of the cane should be firmly fixed 
before any uiteilacing is begun. Medium-sized 
wire bought on iccls or in roils is then woven 
fiom one caiio. to the other (Fig. 13) Care must 
be taken not to either pull the cane out of the 
veiLical position or iiave the wiic slack. Wlien 
the weaving has been 
completed one way, the 
leturning strand of wuc 
sliould be twisted round 
the first wire midway be- 
tween the two canes. 

Well {Fig. ly). Acitcle 
of cardboard roll is re- 
quired foi the well top 
and upright, cardhoaid 
posts should be seemed 
to the sides Stitt wue Dovecot 
forms the liandle and 
windlass A strip of card- 
board or piece of papei 
(coil ligated or plain), 
creased to foim the apex Fig. rq 
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o[ the roof, completes the well. Bucket could 
be made of barbola paste. 

Dovecot (Fig, 14), An effective pigeon or dove- 
cot can be made witli a section of cardboard 
roller about 2 in. deep surmounted with a cone 
of paper for the roof. Thatching can be illus- 
trated by arranging strands of raffia down the 
louf, and sewing the strands down to the card- 
board roof ivitli a length of raffia. Stiff paper 



Checfuer board fence 



Fm. TQ 
Fences 


or thin card forms the floor of the house, J-in. 
being allowed for overlapping. The house can 
be supported in two ways — 

{a) On a cardboard stand with two side 
struts; (6) fixed to a forked twig, cithei lesting 
between the brandies or with these inserted 
into the house through the floor. 

The birds themselves can he modelled from 
barbola paste or diiroplast, and painted when 
dry and hard, A bird table with birds is simply 
made wiLh cardboard and twigs. 

Garden Seat (Fig. 15) It is advisable to make 
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front and seat in one jnece, the back in another, 
and gum the two sections. 

The fences to surround the garden might 
be — 

Cheqney-hoayd Fence (Fig. which is simple 
weaving of strips, with uprights attached alter 
the weaving is finished to give strength. The 
top portion is slightly different from the weaving 
and should be attached last of ail. 
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Ornamental Fencing (Fig. 19). This is another 
idea for stiip work, and the drawing explains 
both layout and method. The uprights must be 
wider than the trellis woik to give support 
Other models for the gaiclen piojcct might 
include: See-saw (section of cardboaid roll and 
strip of wood or cardboard), Ttoller (cardboard 
roll, gas-mantle box, or small spice tin for roller, 
with shaft and spindle of wiie, and No. 12 cane 
for handle), Stimmer-hnuse (roll with cone far 
roof, covered with raffia for thatching). Watei ing- 
can, and Garden basket (caidboaid with No. xo 
or No. 12 cane for handle). 
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HANDWORK IN RELATION TO POULTRY KEEPING 

Poult ry-keeping is one uf our most recent 4. Runs should be as square as possible. 


school subjects, and doubtless in our new Senior 
Rural Schools poultry-keeping, allied with book- 
keeping, will become more general than it is at 
present In any case ratal distiicts must, of 
necessity, be the home of the poultry-lcceper, 
whether his business be of a commercial nature, 
educational, or only a hobby. A lively interest 
in, and Icnowledge of the elementary funda- 
mentals oi, the care of livestock can well bo 
cultivated in the Junior departments. 

Where poultry is attached to the Senior School 
to which the Juniors would noimally proceed, a 
model of the existing plant might well be made 
Should none exist, tlien a model poultry farm 
could be constructed. Ill any case, a few rules 
on the layout and general construction of any 
type of poultry house should be explained to 
the class before any plans are prepared. 

Rules the Class Should Know 

I. Houses should face the south. 

2- Houses should be placed on the 1101 th 
side of the run. 

3. Wire surrounding the run should be 6 ft, 
high, made up of two 3 ft, widths, the lower 
being 2 in, mesh and the upper 3 in. 


5 A dust bath must be piovjdcd m the middle 
of each iiin 

6, Houses slionld con Lam as much window 
s]iace as possible m the front, and Jloor Jig] Us at 
the back. 

Plan of Poultry Run and House 

This is diawn to the scale of in. to 1 yd, 
Tlic run is c) yd, square, witii a dust bath in the 
middle I yd, squaie. The house is 3 yd. long by 
2 yd. wide (see Fig. 22). 

The posts for the wire are 3 yd. apart, and 
the gate I yd wide- 


Qonstruction of Models 

If a poultry gioiip is to be assembled, it 
would be advisable to make all models to the 




Fig, 21 
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same scale. The ineasiirements given on the 
diagrams arc those of lull-sized poult ly equip- 
ment* A suggested scale is i in. to i ft. 

Fowl House (Fig. 21). It is advisable to make 
the four sides from one piece of cardboard, after- 
wards adding roof and hood. The front windows 
could be painted 01 cut, whichever is desired. 
Three sides only should be ciitj so that they can 
be lifted up to open. The two top spaces, how- 
ever, should be cut out, as in the actual house; 
these spaces are covered with wire netting. 

The floor lights at the back of the bouse are 
for lighting only, and do not open These could 


Se&le Ld 



be marked as windows, 01 cut out with some 
transparent material, such as mica pasted on to 
represent glass The cardboard should be scored 
only wheie maiked with a dotted line. 

It will be noticed that the roof oveilaps all 
round. The hood should be affixed close under 
the front overlap of the roof. The tabs are to be 
used for sticking the model together. 

Dry Mash Hopper (Fig. 23) For this model 
only two pieces of cardboard are required. 

After tlie model has been cut out, folded, and 
stuck, the sloping front can be affixed. The 
folding top may be made slightly larger to allow 
for an overlap at the front. 

This hopper is kept inside the house, hanging 
near the floor. 

Grit Hopper (Fig. 24). Tins hopper also hangs 
inside the house near the floor. 

Food Hopper (Fig. 25). In this model it would 
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be advisable to make the top rail and the two 
cuds of thicker cardboaid. 

Broody Coop (Figs, 26 and 27) The back and 
two sides are formed from one piece of card- 
ie oard. The top has an overlap of 3 in. on all 



Fig 25 


sides, Tiic hole is necessary to allow one slat to 
be moved in and out. The lemaining front slats 
are stuck to two strips of cardboard lunniiig the 
length of the coop These two strips also help to 
hold the sides in place. The iloor also consists of 
slats. As the coop stands clear of the ground 



Broody Coop 


Fig. 26 


four legs are atlixed, one at each cninnr. The 
measQiements and details aie given in Fig. 27. 

Chicken Run and Coop (Fig. 27). The coop 
for the chicken run is made in a similar niannei 
to the bloody coop (Fig. 26) j but has no floor. 

The run is made separately from one piece of 
cardboaid, and should just fit the coop* The 
ends of the run will be held in position by means, 
of two strips, one placed acioss the top. and the 
othei' across the bottom, 


Papier Macke Bowls 

These bowls can cither be used for corn foi 
the poultry at school or at home, or they might 
be used in the classroom foi bulbs or plants. 

The outside (or inside) of a nioulcl (china, 
enamel, 01 tin) should first bo .smeared with 
grease A qiianllLy of plain floui should be mixed 
with boiling water and a little size, to the con- 
sistency of thin paste. The paste must be well 
stirred before use, Have handy a number of old 
newspapers which have been cut into stiips -J in. 
wide. Place a number of sLiips over the bowl 



Cbidienrun 


Fig 27 

on the greased surface, arranging that the print 
is all the same wa}'. Paste a thin layer of paste 
over these strips, and stick another layei of 
paper arranging the print the opposite way to 
the first Jayei. In tins way the cJ>i]d can tell at 
a glance if the layer has been completed round 
the whole of the bowl Each layer of papei 
should be well pressed down with the fingers, 
and all superfluous paste pressed out Moie 
paste and further layers of paper are added 
until the thickness of the pulp is about ^ in. 
If the outside of the mould is used, it should be 
turned upside down before sticking is begun, 
Bowl should be left several days to harden and 
set. Then the monk! should leave the pulp. 
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HANDWORK IN RELATION TO FARMING 


111 making a model farm and its suiroundmgs, 
a large tray or box lid is necessary, as a founda- 
tion and as a background for the various houses 
and ont-hnildings. 

Models 

I^armhoiise A fai mhoiisc might be made from 
the model of the cottage (Fig. 5 t 8 ). Many faim- 
houses have been added to at vaiious times. 



Cottage Fig, 28 

Dotted lines denote folds, Ihtcit lines cuts. Sug- 
gested si 2 e of squares ' i in side Model may be 
enlarged by increasing si 2 e of each square or num- 
ber of squares Tfds method of construcfion viny 
be medfoy shops, inns, etc , relative size and finish 
being varied accordingly 


Two cottages," one at rigliL angles to the othe?*, 
may be used. Laiger squares or more squares 
added will enlaige the "cottage" model. A 
porch or a lean- to slicd is easily added. Bains, 
cowsheds, pig-sty, stable, gaiage, and cart house 
aie all based on the same "cottage" model. All 
the buildings can be painted with water-colours. 

For Jiiiiiois, the models should be as srmple 
as possible. Complicated details and much orna- 
ment tend to increase difficulties, and this often 
lowers the standard of ^vork A simple cottage 



foiiY sides and bottom are marked out on flat sheet. 
Actual weasuremenis are given on diagiam : sug- 
gested scale ift to 1 in Entrance should be cut 
before folding, roof is in one piece and overlaps 
sides 

Field poultry house (Eig 31) is development of 
this, much laiger, mth windotvs marked and spate 
for wire ?}etiing nmiUed or citi out Entrance dour 
one end and hole foi fowls the other. Wheels of 
solid cardboard, with spokes ami rims painted A 
ladder run for the foids ts made with strips as fann 
ladder, but with crou-strips somewhat tuider 

well made, and its principles understood, so tliat 
it can be adapted to fuitbei models, is a more 
useful piece of woik than a more ornamental 
house, probably with an inferior fiiush. 

Coi/age (Fig. 38). A few cottages foi farm 
workers aie often attached to a farm. The model 
is made on the "square" system. The dotted 
lines show where the cardboard is scored only 
Tlie heavily marked lines aie cut. The end 
squares fold over neatly at the ends; dooiways 
and windows can be eiLliei painted on or ent 
out. Chimneys aic attached. 
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Other modeis foi the faim might include: 
Stable, Garage, Bain, Cait House, Cow Pens, 
Ladder, I-Iand Tiiick, Goose House, PigTiough, 
Pig'Sty, Held Roller, Hjy Rake and Foik, 
Hayrick, Cart, Dog's Kennel (see Fig. 29), 
Mangel (see Fig. ^-50), and Field House 

(see Fig 31) 

The Dairy 

A model dairy niigliL be laid out eillier on 
the lid o£ a box or m the box, the wliitc sides 
of the box making the walls. A wide dooiway 
is necessary for the liuiidling in of the milk 
churns 

M il/ting Stools (Fig. 32). Those might be made 
oi card boa id 01 ship wood. Those used in 
most English pastines are most crude, being 
two pieces of wo»od nailed together. Those 
used in Jcisey and Guernsey, however, aie 
of the thiee-legged variety, and aie beautifully 
made and kept sciiibbed sciupuloiisly clean. 
Milk Pad (Fig. 32) This model might he 
made of any modelling medium sucli as duroplasL 
or barbola, or it might be made of a section of 
cardboaid tubing painted. The handle should 
be stuck on if made with cardboaid. 

Milk Strainer (Fig. 32) A squaie of buUci 
muslin lied to two round pieces of wood 01 caiic 
Milk Churn (Fig, 32), This model is a de^ 
velopmcnt of the cone A small circle of thin 
cardboard should be fixed to tlie top of tlie 
churn to suppoit the cover. 

Butter Churn (Fig. 32) A large cotton or 
thread reel wound round with, twine or raffia 
and covered with duroplast and painted makes 
the bail el Another way is to stick paper mash 
on to a leel and, when it is diy and firm, paint 
it to repi esent a chum. 

Cane is bent to form the handle and passed 
through the reel, while the whole rests on a 
stand made of stiip wood or cardboard 

Care must be taken in forming the barrel that 
it will be even and i evolve smootlily. 

Builer Hands 32). Made of cardboaid. 
Cheeses, Made of barbola or similar paste. 
Cheese Tub. Small cardboard box with cane 
bent to form steam pipes, which pass thiough 
the wall of the dairy 

Bowl for Dipping Milk, This, again, is made 


from mndolling paste, so also might be cream 
pans and whey bnekei^i. 

Countryside Models 

Many iiitcfcstiiig and instiiirdvc models 
might be based on Llie Ihilish coniUi vsidc. A 
few exanifilcs aiu given in I'ig 33, lint the leachei 
will naturally see IhaL in paiLiculuL dLtiicts 
vaiiiOii*^ ineLliocls of fencing, gales, stiles, and 
walls picdominalc. In some (ounties btoiie 
stiles arc vciy common, in oLheis Limy aic lui' 
known. Boiiiichuios of fields can lie as diveise 
as hedges, fences (who, iioii, and woorlon), walls 
(diy and sUmed), banks, and dec]) tread icious 
ihincs, an inLciesling study in themselves A 
comm cii com cut would be made with those field 
objects seen at luuid, and most of these models 
must of iiccessit}^ be made of caidboaid 01 wood 

A Signpost. A simple stiijj'Worlc model. 

Unless the sign is fixed to a wall or j)ost a 
base will be needed similai to Llint of the dove- 
cot (Fig i.|) , this, of coiime, is most iier<ssaiy 
for a cross-road sign 

Piehl Cate (Fig. 33). Simple stiip vvoik. The 
gate might form part of a fence 

Stile (Fig 33). Tins, too, might be fixed into 
the fence For the step, two iipiigliL pieces of 
caidboaul must be fixed to the "step" piece, 
one on each side of the side. 

Wall (Fig. 33). Walls must be made of caul- 
boaid, the stones being icpiesentcd by lines and 
by watci -CO loins In vSomc counties wlieie walls 
arc a common boundaiy, two foims of stiles aic 
used — 

Slepf: (Fig, 33) Tiiese me made by inseiting 
strips ol caidboaul thiough slits cut in the wall. 
The cardboaid steps must fit the slots exactly 

Stile (Fig. 33). Tlieac sides aic made of solid 
slabs of stone or slate, cut into u V-sliape, and 
can be modelled m cardboard. 

Blacksmith* s Shop. Tlie smithy is an adapta- 
tion of "cottage" model, but dooi must be cut 
Jaige enough to admit a model lioise. One 
chimney is nccessaiy, also a window, which is 
usually found opposite the dooivvay 

Anvil (Fig 34). Made of ''peimancnt clay." 

Leather Apron, Sciaps of Icatbei arc best for 
this model. (Note slit in aproji to allow horse's 
hoof to come between the smithes knees ) 
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Pincers {Fig. 34). Made of pcimanent clay caidboaid animal Caic mu-sl bo lakcn to see 
Hammer. The head is made of clay, while that the animals will balance well. If the model 
the handle is a small piece of cane 01 wood. is a laigc one, two wiics to each animal will be 

Horseshoe Made of tin, pewter, or clay necessary. A strong cardboaid or wooden centre 

Tub. Made of pcimancnt clay and coloured. is necessaiy with a pivot at the top, a loimd 

CImrek (Fig. 35). This model is a fuithci ex- piece of cane or a nail will sci vc foi this pivot, 

tension of the cottage. Windows should be cut It is iieccssaiy that this model should revolve, 
while the model is flat, and aie most cflcctivc so caic innsl he taken Lliat the animals or buds 
when coloured mica (fioni Clu'LsLmas ciackeis) are of the same si/.o, if not tlio .same shape, 
is used to represent glass. and that they aic evenly .spaced roimd the 

A Country Fair model is always popular. 'Pwo cone, 
suggestions aie given hcie. Coco-md Shy. Use acoins for coco-iiuts, and 

Romdahouis. A cone of caid will be ncccs- tlicir cases, suppoilcd on long laige pins, for 
sary foi the top, which must be gaily painted the holders. Acoiiis aie easily obtained in most 
or covered with bright papei, which might hang districts, hut another method of making the 
over the edge of the cone This top iniisL be coco-iuils is to use modelling paste (barbola or 
of strong caid to hold the wiics suppoi Ling the duioplast) and allow it to set. The cups to 
animals. At equal dislanccs round the cone an hold the nuts can be niudo of twisted wiie, to 
end of wire is passed through the caid. The form both the ling at the toj) and the pin. The 
ends aie twisted togetlicr and fixed through a background could be caidboaid, 

RURAL INDUSTRIES 

While it IS sometimes difficult to mtcicsl UMlay, A gioat blow to the indnstiy iiiiisl have 
young children in any indnstiy which must been struck by icccnt changes in the methods 
needs be cariied on in a town, they readily of pioducing steel, and much cliaicoal is pro- 
viders taiid and become interested in an indus- duced lo-day in ovens and ic torts 
tiy of their own neighbourhood, or one which Although the industry is old and primitive, 
demands tlie same sort of treatment. Interest- and pci haps the methods used in the woods 
mg maps and diagrams might be prepared by Lo-day differ in no esseiUiul details from those 
the older classes to indicate where ruial iudiis- used eight handled years ago, when the body 
tries aie carried on: (a) in tlicir own county, of Rufus was conveyed to Winchester on the 
111 England or theEiitish Isles. charcoal burner's caiL, it must not be imagined 

Lessons on these industries and, whcie appliC' that chaicoal is produced by an unskilled 
able, models or made illn strati on s could all labourer. T-Tis knowledge and skill make up for 
combine to show how the rest of the rural com- the poorness of his tools. He must be able to 
munity earn their livings. make as well as use those tools wliich he needs 

He must be content with a lonely life. 

Charcoal Btmmip lieaiUi is prepared by levelling off a 

® selected poition oi gioiind near whcic the trees 

This is one of the most ancient of our sui- have been felled by the limbcimaii, and the 
viviiig industries The chaicoal burner is the large tiunks and branches carted away for the 
original collier, just as charcoal is the original buiklei's use. On the level circular hearth three 
coal The production of cliarcoal, however, has short billets aie laid against a stake in the centre 
been dwindling for centuries, and has now of the lieaitli, to form a tiiauglc. Moic sticks 
reached a condition when its total disappearance aie piled on these in thiees until the pile 
would affect only a small number of workers, reaches the height of five or six feet Then 
It may be, however, that when forestry is again much longer billets, or sticks, aie stacked on end 
regarded seiiously m this country the charcoal round these, until the whole heap reaches out 
buinei may be seen more frequently than he is to the circumference of tlie circle 
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The whole heap is then covered with a “ crust 
of rushes, ferns, inoss, and moist caith. Hokes 
are made througli Lhis covering near the gi^ound 
to let in ail for the fiie. A scieen of twigs and 
blanches is set up to keep off the prevailing 
wind from the heap. 

The fire is stalled by a shovelful of live coal 
put into the shaft. At no time is the ‘^Tire" 
allowed to break into Haiiic. Combustion is slow 
and, by judicious opening and closing of vent 
holeSj the temperature is kept even for about 
three days. The temperature is varied accord- 
ing to the purpose for which the charcoal is 
required It can be made at a temperature of 
250° C., but tlie lowest temperature at which 
satisfactory coal can be made is 300"* C., and 
that which is produced at this low temperature 
is light and inflammable, such as is used in the 
manufacture of gunpowder. 

Two days after the iiie is put out, the pile is 
broken open and the charcoal scattered. The 
pieces are tlicn sorted according to size and 
packed for distribution The percentage of 
charcoal liom a given quantity of wood is from 
30 per cent to 40 per cent of the volume, and 
from 18 per cent to 23 per cent of the weight. 

Turf Gutting 

This occupation can be carried out only in 
the summer montlis. Then, whole families are 
engaged — fatlieis and elder sons in cutting, 
mothers and cliildreii in stacking. In early 
spring, autumn, and winter, the turf fields are 
too wet and sodden to allow any cutting to be 
done Turfing is a trade which is earned on by 
father and son, and although coal has to a laige 
extent superseded tiiif or peat in England as 
a fuel, all that is procured hiids a leady market 
and demands a fair i:>rice, The licrbage on turf 
is coaise and rank, so that the price to cut 
turf IS not too exoibitanl. Afiei the green 
vegetation has been removed from the field, the 
brown tuif is exposed and is cut down to a depth 
of r ft. with a shaip spaded ike knife. In shape 
this implement is like a long narrow gaidcn 
spade, but has a sharpened edge The tuivcs 
are cut 2 in. by g in. by 4 in. in most districts, 
but they vary slightly in thickness The Irish 
turf is more bnck-Hke, and in colour much 


darker than the English variety, "flie men and 
boys cut down the turf 3 ft or 4 ft., while women 
and childien stack the turves into conical towei s 
with spaces between to admit aii foi drying. 
TJicse towers ate often made on tlie spot wlicie 
the peat is dug, but are sometimes erected in a 
special yard. When diy the turves Eire ready foi 
sale. Tile broken bits or dust is used for bedding 
lor hoiscs and putting mixtures foi liorLiciiU 
ture, a modern use lias been found for this dust 
in paddng the spaces betiveen floois to rcndei 
them soundproof 

spar and Hurdle Making 

Hiiydlcs aie used foi fencing, particularly foi 
enclosing slieep, and in grazing districts the 
making of Kindles employs a fail number of 
workers Split willow is used, the ends of the 
rails passing through holes in the upright 
stakes, which are pointed at the bottom so as 
to be easily driven into tlie giound, Diagoiial 
pieces arc nailed on to the rails to give them 
stability, as in the case of tlic five-ban ed gate 
To form an enclosure these liurdles, placed end 
to end, arc tied with a green withy stick 01 rope. 

Span to hold thatch on the ticks are also 
made by splitting willow. Each spar, about 
4 ft long, is twisted in the middle, and bent 
over liEiiipin shape, the points being shaipencd 
These spars arc used to hold down the binding 
rope made of twisted straw which keeps down 
the thatch, the spars being pushed into tltc nek 
to tlieir full extent. Many farm labourers spend 
then autumn and winter evenings piepanng 
spais for the coming thatching season. When 
made they arc tied up in bundles, each con- 
taining 120 spais C'a long hundred*'). 

Cider Making 

In Gloucester, Somerset, Devon, and parts of 
Dorset, cider-making is a icgular autumn busi- 
ness When the Cl op of apples is a good one, 
die making of cider may last seveizal weeks. 
The apples arc shaken liom the liees and col- 
lected ill heaps on the giound in the 01 chard. 
They are then shovelled up into caits and 
wagons and taken to the farm The mill tlien 
receives the apples. 
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SPORTS DAY 


A POINT frequently urged against icor- 
gamzatioiij particularly ui Boys' Schools, 
is the loss of the opportunity to partici- 
pate in sports activities in the Junior School. 
This sudden cessation of a tradition, with its 
live influence in a school, is a seiious matter, 



Fig. I 

Waiting for the Whip 


and one not to bo too lightly dismissed. In 
spite of the restricted opportunities for com- 
petitive spoits in the Junior Departments, the 
Piimary School may still have its Sports Day. 


This red letter day is cagcily awaited by all 
those who wish to stiivo for the honour of their 
" house. 

Before the Day 

Much prcliminaiy pieparation is needed if 
the Spoits Day is to be successfully canied 
through Heie is a chance for the member of 
the Staff who possesses oiganizing ability. ITe 
should be elected to act as General Secretary 
at a staff meeting convened to discuss the pre- 
liiniiiary airangeinciiLs A management com' 
mittee should also be appointed and the duties 
of each member should be clearly defined. It 
is the business of this committee to draw up 
a programme, to supervise the entries, and to 
appoint Starters, Judges, Wliips, and Stewards. 
If there are sepaiaie dcparlmeuts for boys and 
girls in the school a combined Sports Day may 
be held and events m which boys and girls may 
compete together should be incorporated in the 
programme. 

With the object of pioviding physical, 
mental, and moral training for the greatest 
number, the events should be such that, all 
except the invalids may participate. The object 
of a Junior School atliletic meeting is not to 
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find future champions but to inculcate the team 
spirit and develop the spiiit of sportsmanship. 

The Programme 

Nothing beyond the splint need be attempted 
by the Junior children. Distance laces are too 
strenuous and exhausting for young pupils j 
and obstacle races should not be attempted 
unless the obstacles arc very simple and easy to 



Fig. 2 

Charley* s Aunt Uace 
An auAfious monjeni 


negotiate. Relay races foi boys and girls should 
be included. These events cause great excite- 
ment and an inter-dcpartmental team race^ m 
which a team of boys competes with the giiis' 
team, often pioves the best race of the day. In 
this event the boys' team usually concedes a 
start , 

In addition to the usual Sack, Three-legged, 
and Egg and Spoon Races other novelty races 
should be included in the programme m orclci 
to stimulate the ijiterest of those children who 
may he awaie of their lack of speed, 


A Charley's Aunt Race always piovidcs much 
amusement fui competitois and spcctatois. 

For this race bundles of clothing consisting of 
sldii, jacket, and hat arc placed loo yards from 
the starting post The boys lacc 70 yards and 
touch their girl partneis, who lacc the next 
30 yards, catch up a bundle and run back to 
their partners, The boys then dress in the 
costumes provided — the quainter tlic better — 
and \ace back to the finishing post. 

The Jack and Jill RacC’ is another combined 
race which is veiy popular with boys and girls. 
In this event the boys race a short distance and 
touch their girl partneis. The giiJs then run to 



3 

Team Race Pmciicc 


a 1 ovv of pails each of which is pai tly filled with 
water. Flaving procured a pail they race back 
to the hoys and each pair double back to the 
finishing post carrying their pail between them 
In the Bus Horse Race competitois lace in 
pairs with arms ciossed and hands clasped 
behind them. 

Boys and girls aie again paired as partners 
in the Horse and Driver Race the boy is the 
horse and the girl drives her steed by means of 
ribbon reins. 

In pairing boys and girls in the combined 
races, a good plan is to parade boys and giiis so 
that they face cacli other. When the signal is 
given the guls choose tlicir boy partneis or the 
boys choose their gii] partners. Tins pairing is 
best done before the day 

The following list of events has l^ccn found 
suitable for a Jiinioi Spoitb Festival. 
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I.lSl OF FVI'NIS 
Sect 


UoY^ 

No I. Go yd. Level (7-8 yi ) 

,, 'z. Go yd. Level ( 8 - 8.1 yi ) 

„ j. (JO yd. Level (Sl-tj yi ) 

,, \ Ho yd T.cvcl (0-9] ■> 

,, 5 80 yd T,evel (ijl -10 yr ) 

,, fj 100 yd Lc\'el (lo^ioj yi ) 

,, 7 ioi> yd Lov(^l (io\-fivi ) 

Seel il 

„ S 220 }d Level (10 -r I yi ) 

,, y looyd Handic.qi (ijikIcj 9 yj ) 

„ 10 1 00 yd Handicap (0 HI yi ,) 

Seel, If! 

„ n. Sack Race (nndui 9 yi ) 

,, 12. Sacli l^ace (g-ii yi .) 

,, 13 IJus JIoisc Race (xiiidcr gyi ) 

„ 14 Three Legged Race (9-1 1 yi ) 

„ 15. Hoi sc and Driver Race (iindci g yr ) 

,, lO CKai ley's Aunt Race (g-11 yi ) 

,, 17 Jack and Jill Race — any age 
,p iS. ligg and Sjwn Race — any nge 


(ilUl s 

No ig ho v’d l.ovrl (7-8 >1 ) 

20 ()o;v<l Level yi ) 

Zl (jo yil L(*\ el (.Si ) 1 ) 

Zi Ho yd 1 evel (o-Oj Vi ) 

2], 80 v’d ra‘vel (gl ho yi ) 

2.| 100 vd Level (ro rol^d) 

j <5 10 j \d 1 e\ id ( lol 1 1 VI ) 


It}, 220 \d Level (10 II yi.) 

27 Kjoyd UaiulK .1)1 (uiulei c) yi .) 

28 too yd. Handicap (o- 1 r yi ) 

29 lUis Hoise JLill* (iiiidoi <) yi ) 

IToi‘ 5 e aiul Diivoi Race (niidei 9 yi ) 

U <.’liarley',s AiniL Rctce (9 f r }'* ) 

^2 Jack and Jill Race— any age 
RGB Spoon Race — any age 
y\ Slcippiiig Race (iiiidcM oyi.) 

Skiiipiiig Race (i)-rr yi ) 


Sciujoi, Rvi^N'rs 

3G Coloiii Team Relay Races Roys and (riiK 

37 Intel -dcpai linen lal Team Race. Jk)yt> /<. Gii Is. 

38 Tug of Wai Roys' Co Ion 1 Tea in CnmpeLiLioii 

Note. In Events 15, 16, and 17 (Roys) and 30, 31, and 32 (On la), l)oyt> and gn Is will be paiied as pai I nets 
Events Nos 18 and 33 will be luii logetliei. 

A CoinpetiLoi may entei only One lacc in each of Sections I and II, and T’wo races in SccLion ITT 


REOULA'LTONS 

I. All ages aie calculated at 31st Mai eh. 

3, The event iiiiinbei, as shown in the Piogiamiuc, eoiieapomls with the List uf hR'cats, itiul must be woiii 
by eveiy competitoi m Uic event. 

3 CompeLitois imist repoi t to the Whips imt^iethaieuy the luimhci of llie Eve 11 L in winch Lliey me competing 

is placed upon the Rlackboaid, 

4 Compotitois will be ai ranged in Heals by tlie Whips 

5 All Heat and Final Winncis will leccivc a ticket fiom the J mlgcs Tins ticket must bo taken immediaiecy 

to the Record Table. 


Officials 

The Starters, Judges, Whips, Maiksinon, and 
Stewards should be awaie of their respective 
duties and should confine their attention to 
those duties. Perhaps the haidesl task is that 
devolving on the Whips, for it is their duty to 
aiiange the coinpetitois into heats and hand 
them ovei to the Marksmen and Startcis seveial 
minutes before tlie scheduled tunc oi the race. 
Confusion is avoided if each competitor has a 
list of his events marJeed on his number card, 
which should bo securely fastened to Ins vest. 

_ The Judges also have a difficult task, espe- 
cially m the sprint laces. It is no easy matter 
to pieJe out the first, second, and third wlien the 


competiLois in a lacc finish in a ''bunch'' If 
the judging is done in a casual manner the sports 
meeting will not prove a success, for there will 
be many heartbiirnings over doubtful decisions. 
If possible, the duly of naming first, second, 01 
thiid limner should be allocated to the same 
judge Lhioiighout tlic meeting. 

TJic ladic.s and geniJenien acting as Judges 
should picfciably be unconnected with the 
actual woiking of the school ^laiiagcis of the 
school and friends of membcis of the staff have 
been found to pczfonn these duties admiiably. 

The importance of the work of the Record 
Keepeis must not be overlooked. Then duties 
are manifold They supply the Judges with the 
bundles of tickets which are to be handed to tlie 
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winners of the various races. They chronicle 
all results alter receiving these tickets from the 
winning competitors, and if "house or "team" 
points are awarded for the various races they 
compile a schedule o[ \)oints so that the respec- 



Fjg. 4 

The 7'caut Race 
Ready for the '* iake-ove}^ 


tive positions of the comjDcLing teams arc known 
at any moment. 

Adequate arrangements slrould be made to 
provide first aid in case of need. Tlie attendance 
ol the scliool nmse, or an efficient deputy, is a 
vital necessity at a spoils meeting. 

Training 

Although our Junior children arc too young 
for arduous, intensive training, as the athlete 
knows the term, tlicie is a real need for instruc- 
tion in the elementary technique of athletics. 

It is much easier to follow collect methods 
from the beginning than to have to remedy bad 
faults and habits later on in the young athlete's 
caicer The children have gained some know- 
ledge of style in their physical training lessons 
Now is the time to put theory into practice. 

They should be encouraged to practise body 
control and breathing exercise, they should 
learn that proper bodily poise and coirect aim 
and leg movements are essential to speed 

Tbe cluldien should be encouraged to practise 
for their events, but they must be warned 
against over-doing their training. This applies, 
perhaps, more to boys than to girls. A boy, if 


left to himself, will often run himself out in 
traversing half a mile in preparation for a 
sprint. Shaip buists over distances shelter than 
the actual race, with a giadual "case up/' 
afford the best practice. 

If the children aie taught to run with head 
slightly foiward, to urn stiaight, not to iclax 
cftoit when leading, and to finish 'hill oat," 
they will lay the foundation of a good style. 

Tme-table 

If the list of entries is a large one there is 
uigent need foi a time-table The S]:iorLs 
Secretary, when arranging lus programme, 
should so order his events that the track is clear 
for relay and team races, and since field events 
take place at the same time as liack events tlio 
entiles must be so icstncted that a competitor 
is not wanted in two places at once To ovci- 
come this difficulty tho list of events should bo 
divided into sections, and competitors should 
he allowed to enter for one or two races only in 
each section (sec note above Regulations) 

Provision sJiould be made for separate trades 



Fig. 5 

The Eg^ mid Spoo)i Race 


in order that events for boys and gids may be 
decided simultaneously. The pieliminaiy heats 
and finals may be run off at intervals of two oi 
three minutes, and under these conditions lL has 
been found possible to complete a school spoi ts 
lirogrammc comprising r,5oo entnes in two and 
a half hours. 
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The Sports Field 

Fig. b shows how a field may be set olU foi' 
Sports Day. tt will be noticed tlial thcie are 
fire tracks: an oval track for Leiuii and relay 
races, two spun! trades, and two for the novelty 
events, The oval tracks may be defined by 
means of small flags The length of this tiack 
will, of course, vary according to the si/,c of the 
field. I27 the chcigi'am the oval tiacjc measuios 
ronghl}^ five laps to the mile The stalling place 
and finishing point of the vaiious events should 
be clearly marked. Football flags may be used 
to indicate the novelty tracks, and post caids 
fiji^ed to wooden pegs make useful markeis foi 
iiandicap‘ 5 . 

The Whips should be provided with laigc 
blackboards and the competitors should be 
iiistiucted to line up for thoir races when their 
event iiuiuhers arc indicated on the Wiiips' 
boards. 


A wise Secietary will cuinpile a lisL of appar- 
atus and equipment loquucd and will cheek each 
item bcfoic the commencement of the spoits, 

'The Team Spirit 

'i'hc mattei of giving pii/es at sclujol spoits 
lucctings IS one to be left to the disci et ion of 
the tcaclicis concomed. It wiU be sufficient to 
say here that very successful gatherings have 
been held wlicie a "house" or team trophy has 
been competed for. Keenness and enthusiasm 
have bcGu tlie keynoLe of the day and the chil- 
clrcn liavc learned to win with modesty and to 
lose cliccriuily. 

II they aie encouraged noL to seek individual 
honours but to stiivo their iitmosl for the lionoiu 
of their “house*’ they ai‘c learning in their early 
yenrs that valuable, lesson wliidi wiU stand 
I hem III good stead in kitci life— the zeal mean- 
ing of “ play the game I " 


EMP[RE DAY 


The celebration of Empire Day stands out 
pre-eminently as the most generally obscivcd 
of ah school activities Whethei the obsei vance 
takes the for in of a pageant or of the more 
common '* Match Past/' a splendid oppoitunity 
is offered to inculcate the great moral lessons of 
"Each for all" and the meaning of good citizen- 
ship. Tins IS the day when the children learn 
the import of "a common tie” and the value of 
unity : justice, peace, and goodwill provide tlic 
theme for the day rather than the ultra-patriotic 
“Confoimd their politics! Fiiistnite their 
knavish tiicks f" 

The significance ot this day is best bi ought 
home to the cliildreii if all are allowed Lo pai- 
ticipate actively in the edebrntion 

pageant of Empire 

xV swies of tableaux representing tlie Mother- 
land and various parts of tlic Empire provides 
an excellent method of celebrating Empire Day 
in a. Junior School, 

Britannia, surrounded by Boy Scouts, Cubs, 
Girl Guides, Brownies, and members of kindred 
oiganizations, forms the centre of the display, 


English, Welsh, Scotiisli, and Iiish dances by 
boys and girls in national cost u me follow, and 
then appropi lately garbed jGp resell tat ives of the 
various Dominions and Dependencios make 
sej^aiatc entries and group tlicnisclvcs round 
the central fig me of Biitannia to foim an 
effective final tableau. 

Empire Marketing Boaid ] 30 stci's may be used 
1.0 form a border for tlie central platform aacl in 
order to render the various leprescntativcs moie 
easily recognizable they may carry the chief 
products of Uie part of the woild they repicscnt 
t-Ieic the childien may exercise tiicir initiative 
and ingenuity to obtain specimens of the piO’ 
duels of tJiG Dominions. 

After an address by tiic Head Teach ci and 
songs by the whole school or the school choir, 
Britannia holds ''The Flag” aloft and all the 
pupils take par! in tlie "Mai eh Fast" and 
"Salute.” 

The funcLion terminates witli “God Save the 
King/* 

SUGGESTED FROGRAMME 
Opening Hymn 

“O God, our help in ages past." 




S pec^t Q ror>5 
Vic, 6 

Suggested Lay-out of Sports Field 

I lap = asoj/'i 
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lao. 7 

Playgyo?t?id J^ositions for Empire Day 


Op! 
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Pagilant of Empire 
'"Land of our Birth [Boys and Girh). 
Address ' The meaning of Empire Day. 

Song: '"It comes from the misty ages^' (GiV^s), 
Song: "'Glad hearts advent uring'' (Roy 5) 
March Past and Salutii: of the Flag. 
GOD SAVE THE KING 

A Flag Party 

Another, thougli more formal, method of 
celebration is to arrange a Flag Party and 
a Guard of Honour, comprising Scouts and 



Fig, 8 

The Wdsh Dance 


Cubs, Guides and Brownies, as the central 
group. 

The boys and girls aic ranged in classes on 
two sides of the square, which is vacated by the 
Flag Party and Guard of Honour wliilc tlic 
scliool clion renders songs, Room ma}^ be Jeept 
for parents on either side of the playground. 

A General Salute precedes national songs 
rendered by a picked choir or by the whole 
scliool Tlien follows an address on some 
topical subject such as "Play the Game‘' or 
"The meaning of Empire Day." 

A Grand March Past concludes the display. 


JUNIOR TEACHER 

SUGGESTED PROGRAMME 

1. Assembly. 

2. Entry of Flag Paity and Guard of Honour. 

3. General Salute. 

4. Flag Party and Guard of Honour ictire 

5. School clioii occupy centre of playground. 

6. Hymn: "0 God, our liclp in ages past," 

7. Address. 

8. Song, "0 England, my Couiiiiy " 
g. Song. "There's a hand" or " Recessional " 

(Kipling). 

10. Flag Party and Guard advance to centre. 

11. Cheeis. 

12. God Save the King, and Giand March Past. 



Fig. 9 
71 ie Sahde 


Example of Address hy Head 
Teacher 

"I want to say just a few words about the 
real meaning of Empire Day, As you know, wc 
have JdnsmoH, relatio7?s, in all pails of IJie woild 
and on this clay all British pcople.s join together 
to celebrate their unity Scveial ycais ago wise 
men thought it would be a good idea to set apart 
a day when we could specially think of our 
brothers and sisteis 111 other lauds, when we 
could specially remember the common tie which 
holds us together. Finally the 24th May was 
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chosen as linipirc Day Tliis day, the anniver- 
sary of the hrrthday of Queen Victoria, was 
chosen because it was during her reign, that the 
Biitish Empire grew so important 
'' Listen to these words spoken some years ago 
by King Gcoige, specially for school children, 



Fig. 10 

The Flag Party 


and recorded at Buckingham Palace by His 
Mastei's Voice Gramophone Company — 

Each of om people has Ins own life to live, Each of 
our people has his own work to do YeL all are mom- 
beis of one family, sharing tlicir soirows and joys, Yon 
have learned how the Empire was built up by brave 
and Wise men and women in the past It is only by 
courage, wisdom, and unselfishness that it will endure, 
It IS a great inheritance Your fathers and forefathers 
made it. Its futiuo welfare and good name are m your 
hands 

In a moment we are going to sing about our 
country — 'What heroes thou hast bred, O 

EXHIBITION 

Absence of 0LCul7(ition is not rest, 

A nnnd q\tiie vacant is a muul dtsiressed 

COWPER. 

An annual cxliibiLion oi models and collec- 
tions of various kinds by tlie cliildren in 

tlieir spare time is one of the most interesting 
of school activities and proves a valuable aid in 
biingiug home and school closer together. It 
may bo lielcl on Parents^ Day or an afternoon 
may be wholly devoted to it. An exhibition of 
children's hobbies requires but little organiza- 
tion on the part of the teacher. After months of 


England, my Country/ We cannot all be 
heroes, but we can all stiive to be brave and 
honourable and kuid, thinking of others before 
om selves, Wo can always try to play the game. 

If we cheerfully sliouldei our responsibilities, 
if we are prepared to do for our country what 



Fig. II 

The March Past 


we would do for our fathers and mothers, if we 
try to do at least one good action every day as 
these Scouts and Cubs, Guides and Brownies 
are tauglit to do, then we shall become citizens 
worthy of this great Commonwealth of fiee 
nations. 

‘'As you marclz by and salute the Flag I want 
you to lemember that you are all members of 
one big family' I want you to resolve that you 
will do your duty with aU yoiii heart and soul 
and strength/' 

OF HOBBIES 

careful prcpaiation the models are brought to 
school by the children on the appointed day and 
ai ranged on tables in the school hall . A separate 
table IS allotted to each class and the arrange- 
ment of the exhibits is a simple matter 
Adjudication for piizes for the best pieces o[ 
WDik is a difficult and delicate task. 

Competition for ''house*' or "team" maiks 
piomotes a healthier spirit than the awai’d of 
individual prizes and, if possible, the judge oi 
judges should not be connected wrth llie school, 
ft will be found necessary to classify tlie 
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exliibits. T)ic following classification has proved 
satisfcLctoiy — 

I. Ingenious models nid those costing very 
little for material 

2 Exhibits reflecting school work but con- 
structed at home, eg. book-binding, rafl'ui 
woik, doll’b clothes, garments. 


judges is anxiously awaited, and the aimoimcc- 
meiil of the name of tlic winning "liouse^ 
causes great excitement, pailicularly among the 
mcinliCLS of that " house , the oilier diildren 
arc spurred on to grcatci efioits in the future. 

The school which holds a Hobl)ieb Exliibition 
will hold otlicrs , the enthusiasm of the children 



Fic. 12 

Exhibiiion of Hobbies 
Class 2 * 


3 Purely mechanical models, eg, Meccano. 

4. Collections of stamps, orange wrappers, 
match-box covers, pressed leaves, etc. 

5. Fretwork and other exhibits. 

Each model or collection should bear the name 
and age of the competitor, the section under 
which the exhibit is entered, and the "house'' 
to which the competitor belongs. 

The totalling of the marks awarded by the 


is aiQuscd the "mind quite vacant’' is awak- 
ened and, above all, tlic tcaclieis Icaiii a gieat 
deal more al^oul their childien and their aims 
and activities than oidinaiy school contact 
alone can give. The teacher will moic fully 
lealizc the value of self-development and the 
children will learn to — 

Slum idleness* li is the mst that attaches itself to 
the most bTilliant metal — ^\^oltaitie. 
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A GRAMOPHONE RECORD LIBRARY 


The value of the gLamophoiie m schools is 
aclcno^vledgecl by all teachers who desire to 
encourage musical appi eciation, for even in tlie 
school which is fortunate enough to liave pio- 
ficienl pianists and singers among the members 
of the staff, tlie gramophone provides a valuable 
adjunct wlien an appreciation of instrumental 
music is the main idea of the lesson. 

The chief difficulty is to procure a supply 
of records adequate for using the gramophone 
to the best advantage. It is impossible for 
the individual school to possess sufficient 
records to cover a wide range and those loaned 
by the cliUdren arc generally unsuitable m 
character. 

An attempt to solve this pioblem has recenlly 
been made by the Shoreditch Schools Musical 
Association, and a brief outline of the methods 
adopted by this pioneer association to form a 
circulating library of gramophone records may 
prove helpful in other districts. 

The nucleus of the library was purchased with 
the surplus money from tlie proceeds of a district 
concert. 

All schools in the district were invited to 
participate in the movement and heads of 
departments wcie requested to compile lists of 
records which they could recommend, 

A small selection committee was appointed 
to make the final compilation. 

Method of Selection 

Individual needs differ widely but tlie follow- 
ing were tlie bioad principles underlying the 
selection — 

I, The main aim of the libiary to be — 

1. To train intelligent listeneis. 

2, To provide a definite, though simple, 


teaching of technique and the lespective values 
of the instruments of the orchestra. 

3. To encourage an appreciation of reaJly 
goad music^ the work of acknowledged luasteis. 

IL Recreational periods not to be over- 
looked i records of lighter niusjc jimy Jiave tiieii 
place. 

ni. Recoids for folk dancing and marching 
to be included, Teachers ate fully appreciative 
of the definite place taken by Folic Dances in 
the school curriculum. 

The First Scledion. To enable all those who 
wished to particqjate to get a fair selection a 
large number of recoids was ordeicd under tw'o 
headings — 

I Ksintmenlal 
Orchestra 
Solo Instruments. 

String Quaitets. 

Military Bands. 

Folk Dances. 

The Librarian 

Tlie Committee appointed a Librarian, whose 
duty is to compile a list of lecords and to 
keep an Indexed Catalogue. Copies of these 
are cyclostyled and supplied to the interested 
schools, 

This circulating library of records is now in 
full working order. Each school forwards a 
monthly requisition to the Librarian and the 
varying needs of the schools are met as far as 
possible. Stout carneis (gd, each) are provided, 
each holding five records. 

The surplus funds of the district concerts will 
be devoted to extending the range of lecoi'ds 
and to replacing or duplicating those most in 
demand. 


Vocal 

Song. 

Vocal Chouiscs. 
Operas. 


OPEN DAYS 


The Happy Junior School 

During the last thirty years wondeifiil stiides 
have been made in the psychology of the child 
mind. It is a fact lecogmzed by eminent 


educationists tliat children should and must be 
happy, and that a successful school is without 
exception a happy school. All tliosc who control 
and have the important making of childicn’s 
destinies should have within themselves the 
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Spirit of joy Our wonderful schemes of icorgan- 
ization and in&tiuction are bound to fail if 
we ignore the all-impoi taut factor of joy and 
happiness. 

Self-control and self-restraint are and always 
will be necessary, but our x>npils should be given 
periods in which to abandon themselves to song, 
movement, and light-hearted ness. The teachois 
and pupils should share a common joy and a 
common happiness. 

The school curriculum should include Open 
Days, Sports Days, School Concerts, Hand- 
vvork and Needlework Exhibitions, Drill Dis- 
plays and Competitions, Flower Shows, Bulb 
Shows, Swiinining Galas, and, although iio( 
sanctioned at present^ the School Journey and 
"One Day" Educational visits, 

The 0-pen Day^ are rapidly be coining an 
indispensable part of the school organization. 
With the rapid progress of education there has 
come about a better understanding between the 
parent and the school teacher. Modem ideas 
have resnltod in increased facilities for intei- 
course between the home and the school The 
majority of paients nowadays regard tlie teacher 
more as a friend than as an enemy. The child's 
education depends to a great extent upon this 
relationship, and it is the duty of the Head 
Teacher to make this intercourse possible. 

Open Days arc very often adveisely criticized. 
Those who are not favourably disposed toward 
them think that they foster a love of display 
and accuse them of inteifeiing with the normal 
working of school. But the advantages gained 
outweigh these criticisms. 

Invitation to Parents 

It has been found a good plan to open the 
school to parents and friends on two aft ei noons 
rather than for one whole day. The working- 
class Mother is never free for a whole morning 
In a very large school it lias been found practic- 
able to allow the lower classes to invite their 
paients on one afternoon—say Tuesday — and 
the upper half of the sdiool to invite theirs the fol- 
lowing day — Wednesday afternoon, The Head 
Mistress of a particular school also sends invit- 
ations to the Head Teachers of neighbouring 
scliools, especially to those concerned in the 


Rcoiganizatiou Group. An iiivitaLioii is also 
sent to the Head Teacher of the Cential school 
to which tlie Juniors piocecd, and also to the 
Head Teacher of the local Secondary School, 
School Manage! s and fi lends arc also invited 
Each child wiitcs the invitaLion on a sheet of 
paper and takes it home for the parents, and 
fatheis arc specially welcomed, 

Handtvork Exhibition 

The preparation for this type of Open Day 
does not interfere with the oicUnaiy school vvoilc. 
The work to be exhibited is collected gradually 
over a pciiod of nine to twelve or fifteen months. 
As each specimen is finished it is graded and 
labelled with the name and age of the scholar, 
and stored in readiness for the Exhibition. 

Arrangement of the Central Hall 

An Exhibition of this kind mentioned above 
should only be attempted when there is a laigc 
hall in tjic school. Tables on which arc examples 
of handwork, including baskets, weaving, rug- 
nialdiig, simple book-biiicliiig, needlework, em- 
broidery, and other crafts, are arranged round 
the hall. Tliis gives an impression of the work 
of the school as a whole. 

Chairs can be arranged two or tlirec deep 
close to the walls to enable the parents to sLt 
down and chat for a few minutes — generally 
about 'The work of my Rosie" and "have yon 
seen my Florne's needlework ? " 

In a very large hall it is sometimes possible to 
have a dozen chiJclien engaged on different 
branches of handwoik. Suitable handwork tables 
can have four dnldreji working at basketry, 
four at raffia weaving, and four at stool caning, 
or the seating of stools with sea grass. 

This evidence of self-display can easily be 
led into safe channels by the wise teaclici. 

Meanwhile theie is an iiitcrmiLteiii stream of 
parents, some of whom wei e taught in the same 
school as their childien whose work they are 
now viewing. 

Exhibitions in the Classroom 

In some schools where the hall docs not 
permit of a display, the Open Day is organized in 
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the classiDoiiis and this is at once the class 
teacher's province. A proceeding such as this 
peiinits of inquiries concerning the pi ogress of 
individual childicn. The parent is very person- 
ally inteieiited lioze, and llie vaiiety of treat- 
ment and airangcinent of tlic classroom is veiy 
interesting to the jrtiieni who has two oi tbiec 
childicn in diffeient classes of Die school. Out- 
side tlic classroom door should be piintcd the 
name of the teachei and designation of the 
class, and then tlic paicnt has no difficulty in 
locating the whereabouts of any particular 
child. 

A slioil address given by the Head Teacher, 
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preferably at the end of the afternoon, makes 
a feeling of pleasant co-opevatioii between 
school and home- 

A Suggested Experwient in 
Co-operation 

An invitation can be sent to the parent to 
attend — 

1. Once a fortnight, 5,30^6.30 pmi, for Com- 
munity Singing. 

2. Twice a year foi a shoit address from the 
Head Teacher when children attending the 
Junior School proceed to the Sciiior School 


THE “ DAILY EVENT ” NOTICE BOARD 


In a Junior School accommodating pupils 
from 7 years to ii -f-, much time and labour 
would be involved in order to produce a class 
or school magazine. Even if the magazine is 
written and illustrated "by hand it has its limita- 
tions, as in. the case of Juniors valuable time 
would be spent in correcting and arranging the 
efforts of scholais. 

But even in a Junior School there is a need 
for a periodical devoted to class, school, local 
and gciieial news, both English and foreign 
It is possible to liave a “daily event'" notice 
board iti the Hall, where even the youngest 
scholars can have a good view of it. The Thn^s 


newspaper will piesent to any scliool that cares 
to apply for it a green baize notice boaid. This 
board can be divided into columns devoted to 
'■ Yesterday’s News An editor for each section 
can be appointed to collect and select suitable 
contributions foi the board. Pupils of 10 and 
II years of age, generally in the top class > will 
be chosen as editois. 

In one school the Head Teachei always sup- 
plies the picture page from The Times ^ and the 
weekly picture page from The Editcaiioml 
Supplement. The pupils, too, are very keen, 
and are always on the look out for suitable 
pictures. 


NOTICE BOARD 


Pictures 

Eiighsla and Eoi eign 

News Cuttings | 

1 Class and School 

1 Notices 

Weather Reports 

To-day's Anniversary, etc., etc. 



j 



THE WHOLE DAY EXCURSION 


A journey taken during school hours sliould 
be of real educational value, and “open air" 
education has proved itself to be necessary in 
tile organization of school life Tfie study of 
history, geography, science, and Nature study 
can be piomotcd by it 


A favouiite whole day excursion foi many 
schools in the London area is a visit to Kew 
Gardens, ^particularly in the spring. 

A suitable number of pupils is forty and two 
mistresses or masters in chaigc. The method of 
approach could he District Railway, motor-bus, 




Fig. 13 

Th& School 'Notice Board 
t.ia8 
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or nujtoi-biw and laUw pait by Liam Tlic 
main gale is 011 Kew Gicen, but tbeie are five 
other gates. T!ie CiinibcrlcUid and Victoiia 
Gates on the easloin side alTorrl the neaiest 
entiles fiom Kenv Gaidens staLiun on the DistiicL 
and Noith London Railways. 

Preparaiion Bejore the Journey 

A pieliminuiy talk aiiouL Ihc place to be 
visited IS necessaiy. Natiiic study, plant, and 
tiee life Will 1)C emphasi/ed in this case. A plan 
of the gardens siiouid be made on the black- 
boaid and copied by the i^wpds. The gardens 
coi’ci iin aiea of 28vS acie.s, the greatci part being 
occupied by collections of ticcs and tloweiing 
shiubs. The iioilh-east pait is the site of the 
Diiginal Botanic Gardens, and it is devoted to 
the collection of lieibnccous plaiitb and to the 
glass houses. 

The extieme souLh-wesl coiiici of the gaidciis 
is known as Qnccn'.s Collage Grounds and is 
kept as far as possi!)le in the condition of a 
natunil wood A shoit lesson should be given 
on histDjjc evidence, iiie origin 0/ Die gardens, 
Kew house, the Sundial, Miuseniiis, the Lake, 
Queen's Cottage, and gi omuls. 

Organization oj the Visit 

The visit slioulcl be so oiKainzcd tliat it makes 
for menial thoioughness, idoaUsm, and bodily 
health. Theic should be a spji it of freedom and 
naturalness about Lhc wiiolc pro coed mgs, and 
the cluldren should enjoy it 'Iheie slionkl be 
an hour or twn'fi rest when the pnpiU con have 

SCHOOL JOURNEYS IN 

As the new Junior Sciiool piogicsses, and 
pupils of ID and ir ycais of age gain in respon- 
sibility, the rjuesLion of School Journeys and 
"'one day" educational visits will have to be 
considered seiiously as pait of tlie cuniculum. 
With the immense giowth of tlie Biownie and 
Gill Guide and L^oy Scout movements, pupils of 
10 and II yeais of age possessing average intelli- 
gence may safely be taken on these jouineys. 

With the reoiganization of schools theic is a 
danger that certain activities which were vciy 


tlicir lunch and get a vision of tlie natural 
woild as levealcd by wind, sk}^ giccn slope, 
ajul glassy mound as an educationist has said — 

One of the dangcis of tlie classroom, csp&ciaUy when 
clcishes arc large and ihc acconmiodation not all that 
carl (JO dosired, is tliat interest inny never be brought to 



Making Nu/fs in Ken* Ganlens 


lipcaess and ideahsm may nevci be born. A touch of 
tile Wind upon Lhc heath; a glimpse, fiom a camp set 
on a giceii hiUsulc, of golden simnses and pm pie 
sunsets giouously daw-iung and fading ainoiig the lulls 
fiom which cuincLli oiii pliy'Sicai and spiritual help: 
it vision of the iiicji and i-votiien of aid days stiiv’ing to 
build up a world of oidei .aiul beauty fiom the chaos of 
human thing') those events create, as nothing else can 
create, both lnie^c■‘^fc njicl iiloahKjn, aiul give the class- 
loom woilc a unity ami a leality Ihal. aL any 1 ate to the 
iminaiinc mind, is impossible to secuic in any othui 
way 


THE JUNIOR SCHOOL 

popnlui in the pi c-Hadow Schools may be denied 
to pupils in Lhe uppei classes of the jiuiioi 
School. It would not he advisable to iricliiclc 
men tally letaided childicii in llie scheiuo of 
School Jouineys when they aie nuclei ii yeais 
ol age In Lhe Snggeshons Joy the Physical 
Wdfaie of Pupils in School Joiinieys, published 
by the London County Council, Rule 2 states the 
lollowjiig — 

'those pupils should he selected w'ho cue most cab 
culaled to ht>n«riL by the journey b'oi instance, Uicy 
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should not:, as a rule, bo under eleven years of age. 
They shoulcb as neaily .xa possible, be equal in age, 
attainments, and physical strength 

Before the scliouls weie leoiganizcd, boys 
and giris who at tlie age of lo and ii had icaclicd 
tliG Upper Standards, V, VI, and VII (and a 
considerable percentage in an aveiagc school 
always do) were included in tJic scJiooJ joiiuxoy 
organized in their particular school- Now llicsc 
journeys, as well as the "one day" educational 
visits, created a most healthy atmosphere 
throughout the school, and even the youngest 
scholars were thrilled into lapt attention at the 
prepaiations which were necessary. A pleasur- 
able anticipation of the day when they could 
take part in a visit created a great Jiappiness in 
their young hearts Is this to be denied thein^ 
Are they to hear nothing of School Journeys — 
historical, geogiaphical and Nature study visits ? 
When they are transferred to the Senior or 
Central School they may have to wait another 
two or three years before they can be included 
in the lucky "thirty or forty." The training 
which is so necessary an accompaniment of 
these, visits will suCier in consequence, Evid- 
ently lack of provision for School Journeys and 
educational visits for the Junior School is a 
drawback in reorganization. 

It is understood by many who are interested 
in the movement that the matter is being 
seriously considered by the Board of Education, 
and regulations which are now in force may be 
removed as the new organization develops. 
Children in a reorganized school are frequently 
taken on educational visits out of school hours 
by their keen teachcis, and as far back as twenty 
years ago, it is a Icnown fact that keen young 
teachers, a year or two out of College, have 
taken a dozen or two small boys and girls lo the 
Zoological Gardens, Museums, and Towci of 
London, Teacheis with enthusiasm for the 
"open air" teaching can quickly siiimount their 
difficulties. 

Girls and boys in the Junioi School have now 
to undertake the respoiisibiJiiy wliich was given 
to children of 13 and 14 years of age. They 
have to act us prefects, class captains, and team 
leaders, and it is truly astonishing how wonder- 
fully well they accomplish these duties School 
Journeys are essential for these young people. 


The School Journey Movement 

{See School Jounmys piiljlislied by the London 
County Council, puce Gd. Tliib pamphlet may 
be pill chased fiom V. S. King & Son, Ltd., 
14 Gieat Smith Slieet, Westniinslei, S.W. i ) 

The following facts may be iiitercsLing to 
keen euthnsiiH,ts oI Llie School Joiiinoy Move- 
ment who aic desirous of getting them extended 
to the Junior School — 

1. The School Joiiuiey proper was evolved 
in i8q6. In that ycai Mr, G. G. LewiSa, an 
assistant master at Bellcndcn Road School, took 
a party of pupils to Malvein foi a week dining 
the Summer Holidays, equipped with an educa- 
tional pingramme and witli a guide book pic- 
paied for the occasion, 

2. In the same yoai a Liverpool tcacliei, Mr. 
H, Edwards, organized a foi blight's trip to the 
Isle of Man. Otliei teaclicis followed. 

3. In 1905 School Journeys received official 
sanction, but this approval, liowcvei', related 
only to those journeys which could be completed 
duiiiig the course of a single day. 

4. In 1906 the. fubt extended cxcuision to 
receive official sanction was that iindci taken 
by St. BaiLliolonicw the Gicat School, when a 
parly of pupils was taken to Shalford, near 
Guildfoid. 

5. In igo8 School Journeys were provided for 
in the Boaid of Education Code and iccog- 
iiized as attendances at School. In 1908 there 
were five School Journeys: in 1929 there were 
480. 

6. In 1911 the School Journey Association 
was formed and its work furnishes a fine illus- 
1 ration of entJni.siasin and comzadcslnp. Its 
objects may bs sumniarizcd as follows — 

(a) To advocate the School Join nay as a 
desirable factor in tlic education of the child. 

(ii) To piomole the collection and inter- 
change of infoiiiuition iclating lo thc^oigan- 
ization of School Journeys. 

(c) To biing to the notice of the Board of 
Education and Local Edu(’ation Aulhorities, 
suggestions designed to facilitate the promotion 
of these journeys in school time, 

(i/) To obtain special concessions from railway 
companies, catureis, and those in charge of 
places of educational interest, 
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{e) To assist in the fonnation of local associ- 
ations in the pmvinccs and to affiliate suck 
associations. 

A School Journey Planned on the 
Hostel System 

The siicccsb of a School Journey is largely 
determined by cilicient prcpanuion and piaii- 
ning befoicliand Added to this, it is most 
iiccessaiy to prepuie for contingencies and keep 
Robert Louis Stevenson's favourite virtues 
ever before one — KnuJness and Cheeyf illness, 

Advantage of Hostel Accommodation^ The 
character of the housing accommodation clc' 
pends on the state oi finance. The Hostel is to 
be prefeu'cd because all the pupils can be housed 
under one roof and in the case of Junior pupils 
efficient supervision is absolutely essential. 
With Senior pupils it is sometimes possible to 
manage witli a camp or cottage homes. 

Ihe Financing of School Jonrneys, Tins is 
very often an acute problem especially in the 
case of very poor schools (bcc Cost of School 
Journeys in London Elementary Schools in the 
L.C.C. publication School Journeys), 

In 1908 the cost of five school journeys was 

£150. 

In 1929 the cost of 4B0 scliool journeys was 

£■{ 5 , 7^0 

It will be seen the cost to the latepaycrs in 
igoS was almost negligible : in 1929 a contribu- 
tion of £^14,000 was made by the Council and 
cost have since mci cased still further. 

Nearly every Primary School needs assistance 
in different ways. In many schools small sub- 
scriptions are taken weekly throughout the year, 
and in others jumble sales, scliool concerts, 
and sales of work aic oiganizcd. 

Practical Suggestions 

Whatever the type of 1 10 using sclocied it is 
necessary to sluve for the following piactical 
suggestions — 

J. Sleeping Arrangements. Single beds are 
advisable Rooms or dormi tones should not be 
overcrowded and they should be well ventilated 

2. Recreation Room. A room for the purpose 
of recreation is absolutely essential, especially 


on wet days. It can serve the jjurpose of a class- 
room as well and should, if possible, contain a 
piano 

3. Sanilayy Ayyangements. These should be 
yeiy satisfactory and proper facilities for bath- 
ing the cliiJdren are necessary, 

4^ Catering Arrangements The food supplied 
must be plain and there should be plenty of it. 
If sandwiches have been provided when the 
children have taken a whole dny journey, they 
must be provided with a hot meal on their 
letiirn, 

A Specimen School Journey Suitable 
for Pupils in the Neiv Junior 
School 

Age of pupils 9 to 10 yeais, 20 pupils, 

10 to II yeais 20 pupils 

III the regulations and instiuctions for School 
Journeys the following rule is stated — 

A time- table of the journey and a, syllabus of worlc 
must be sent to and approved by the District Inspeciror 
A cupy should be funvarded to llic Education Orticcr 
aftci approval 

Kind of Preparalion Necessary in the Junior 
School 

It must be empliaiically stressed that the 
whole preparation for a Junior School Journey 
must in no way be overdone. It would be well 
to remind our enthusiasts as to the function of 
the Junior School The three R's and funda- 
mentals must not be neglected in any way when 
preparation — an absolute necessity for the 
School Journey — is being cai'ricd out. The 
children must play an active paid: in the prepara' 
tion of the guide-book, whicli must be as educa- 
tional and as simple as possible. A showy and 
overcrowded guide-book will do more Iiaim tlian 
good Ln a Junior School. 

Points to be Renienihered when Planning 
Expeditions, 

In the Suggestions for the Physical ]VdJare 
of Pupils — School Journeys, tlic following Jm- 
poiiant rules ate slated — 

Hula 4. Long or Iwiug should not he 

nndertahen on sit£ccsswe days,’ a dtiy*s rest should be 
given after a long expsdilion 
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Rulo 5 Diimig nji expedilioft. the form of eieriian 
most naiiiyal Co boys, i e short fra/mpSt shouM be/ol/ozued 
by /ongish rests, a /id the rests must be compirie, wUh 
ielnxation, and not filled in tvith b/ain work us is often 
Ihe case 

These lulcs must be stncily kept in the case 
of Junior pupils^ as they need plenty of icst. 
A stionuoiis day should be followed by a very 
slack one, and tiring games and aimless running 
about should be avoided. 


angleis, the iivci Ainu is joined by the iiver 
Rolher A few miles aliead of l^ulboiough we 
shall sec the South Downs Soon wc see Ambei. 
Icy Cab Lie on the loft — it lias been lieic since 
Nminau times. Next we steam under a short 
tunnel and come out on the edge of Aiimdel 
Faik. Look out foi tiio Cabtle 

At Foul Junction oi Aiuiulel wc change 
tuuns, and a short journey of a few miles brings 
us to oiii dosLination^Liltleluinipton. 


The Railway Journey 

Wc leai'o Vicioiia Station, a terminus of 
the Southern Region of British Railways, 



Fig. 15 

Searching for Pond Life 


and very soon cioss the Thames to Clapliam 
Junction, one of the busiest railway junctions 
in London. Wc pioceccl through Mitcham, with 
its beds of lavender, to Hackbridge, with its 
dogs* home and quaran.tinc station, and then to 
Sutton. When passing Ihiough IXpsom look out 
for the lacc course. Soon after pas.sing Clicaiii 
we come to Ashtead Woods Between Leather- 
head and Dorking the nvei Mole burrows undci 
the Downs — hence its name. We also burrow 
here, emerging into a lichly timbered district 
with Juniper Hill on our left, succeeded by the 
outlines of the North Downs of Surrey. From 
Holmwood wo may see Leith Hill on the right , 
the highest point in Surrey (nearly 1,000 ft). 
Near Pulboroiigh, which is much frequented by 


Littlehampton 

Ages ago our country was joined Lo the con- 
tinent of liiiiopc, so that people could walk 
acioss this part of tlic gicat Juiiopeaii Plain. 
It was Lhc lowest part of the plain, and in tunc 
il sauJc l:)dow iJie le\xd of Die ocean, and water 
flowed over its sui face But this was bcfoic the 
days of hisLoiy — in prehisLoiic times. 

The earliest mention wc can find of Little- 
liampton is iii Saxon times, when a village called 
''Anton'' stood on the coa.si. ''Anton" meant 
"water," and it has now become "Hampton," 
It is Littlehampton Ijccaiise it has always been 
a small place with few inhabitants. This Saxon 
village stood wheic the old town now is and 
behind it, so tiiat the spot is now a long way back 
from the water's edge. How can we account foi 
its not being on lhc coast at ihe picsciit time? 
The new town, the common, and the sands used 
not to be here at all. 

Two forces have been at work on this part of 
the coast to cliange its shape. The river Arun 
has been carrying down mud and challc from the 
hills and depositing them at its mouth, and the 
bed of the channel has been washed up by the 
water to add to the land. These changes have 
been going on during the hnndrcds of ycais since 
the Noimaiis came. 

Eveiy day changes aie taking place still; foi 
example, parts of the coast which tire soft aie 
being washed away, while othci parts arc being 
built up If we like to go farther bade still into 
dim and distant ages, geologists tell us tliat the 
chalk hills of the Downs once formed the bed 
of tliG ocean. This they know because chalk is 
the remains of shell fish, and it must have come 
from the sea. 
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The. Seashore 

1. Shells, Sciiicli for and keep a specimen, of 
cacli kind of sliell Anangc tlicm in iwo classes. 

(/i) Univalves (one shell), 

(6) Bivalves (two shells). 

The most common shells aic — 

Limpets — found adhciing loosely to rocks. 

Whelks — very plcniiliiL 

CoAvnes — used as a mediuin of exchange in 
some CO until es 

Periwinkles — ^may be yellow. 

Tops — so called from their form. 

Cockles — lie buried under the sand. 

Razor shells — lazor spends its whole life in 
burrows 

Mussels — adjicie to rocks. 

Scallops — very common. 

2. Eggs. Look out for — 

Eggs of whelk — like a dingy bony comb. 

Sea grai^cs — eggs of cuttle ftsh. 

Eggs of dogfish — notice long curling append- 
ages. 

McrinaicTs pin sc — skate's eggs. 

3 Seaweed. Secuie specimens for mounting 
of — 

Bkddei wrack — (Why so called?). 

Knotted wraclc — used for packing shell fish. 

Oar wrack, 

Note. Among the many other things to be seen 
are : the five-fingCLccl stai fish \ the sea urchin j 
sometimes called **the sea hedgehog" ; ciabs — 
the unedible green crab, the pugnacious edible 
crab, and the hermit crab; the lug worin; jelly 
fish j shrimps , sand hoppexs , and sea anemones. 

Fig. i6 shows examples of the treasures of 
the beach 

Arundel 

Arundel was oiiginally the property of Earl 
Godwin and Plaiold. It was bequeathed by 
William the Conqueror to Roger dc Montgomeiy, 
Avho led tJio Breton ii'oops at the Battle of 
Hastings in io66, in 1274 it passed to the 
Norman family of Fitzalan, whose repicacnta- 
tives held possession for over three centuries, 
when their heiress conveyed it by marriage to 
the Howards, whose present head, the Duke of 
Norfolk, is Earl Marshal, Premiei Duke, Premier 
Eail, and Premiei Baron of England. 


The castle occupies what was once an almost 
impregnable site on the summit of a piccipitous 
ciiff. It has stood thice great sieges, during 
the last of which it was laid in ruins hy a 
Parliamentary Foice. This was m 1644, during 
the Civil War. It has, however, been carefully 
restored, with the lesull that to-day the castle 
IS moie glorious than ever, and is only exceeded 
in grandeur by the Royal residence at Windsor. 

In the Domesday Book we can lead of 
"Harundell Castdlum." Only a part of the 
ancient fortiess now remains, the most striking 
of which is the Saxon keep, a large lound tower 
on an artificial mound. Its walls aie 17 ft. 
thick at the base, and broken parts which you 
see at the top arc the tiaccs of the Civil War 
The paik is open to the public except during 
one day in the year On this clay it is closed. 
Jest what is now a privilege should become a legal 
light. 

The River Arim 

The Aum is the longest of the nvcis of 
Sussex. Rising in St, Leonard's Foiest, m the 
neighbourhood of Hoisham, it receives ncai 
Piilborough the waters of the Western Rother, 
the most beautiful river of Sussex. It afterwards 
passes Burpham and Arundel and flows into the 
sea at Littlehampton. Tlie Arnn is navigable 
for ships as fai as Arundel, and for bai ges for a 
much greater distance. 

In bygone days the estuary of the Auin was 
far widci than it now appears, Whcie aic now 
hundreds of acres of green fields theie used to 
be alternately a wide expanse of water and of 
mud flats, while the tide flowed inward as far 
as Angmciing Church. The ships that now 
come aie mostly laden with coal from the iioith- 
ern ports of our own country Near Aiundcl, 
as the liver bends, different views of Aiimdd 
Castle may be obtained. 

Bnrpham, oui destination, is a few miles 
noilh-cast of Arundel. Here we get a splendid 
view of the hills and valleys of the South Downs 
Notice of what the hills are made, and see what 
treasures you can find, 

On the homeward journey notice where the 
sun is, and get a good look at the harbour of 
LittlehamptoiK 
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PUPPET MAKING 


T he making of puppets is a skill readily 
acquired, and tlie teaclici who has had no 
experience with theii coiistiuction need 
not licsitate to embaik on this most valuable 
craft, with its gieat i^otentiahties, witli cliildion 
of any age. 

The Puppet 

A puppet consists primaiily of a head opera- 
ted by one or moie fingers of the hand, the fingei 
being nisei ted in the liollow neck. The head is 
prefeiably made completely hollow, and of 
suitable dmable and light mateiial, such as 
papier mache. To the neck is fastened an 
undergarment of soft material, somewhat similai 
in shape to a nightdress. This covers the wrist 
and fore- aim of the opeiator, winch would 
otheiwise be visible to the audience. To the 
sleeves of this undergarment are attached the 
puppet's hands, and these, by means of small 
cardboard tubes fixed inside the sleeves at the 
wrists, aie moved by means of the operator's 
thumb and finger, 

Manipulation 

The usual method of operation is to manipulate 
the head with the foiefinger, and the two aims 
with the thumb and second finger lespectively. 
The lemaining third and fourth fingers aie 


folded over the palm so as not to make a bulge 
m the dress, A method sometimes preferred, in 
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ManipidaUng the Puppet 


that it gives greater fieedom of movement, 
is to use the first and second fingers for the 
head, the remaining two fingers in one sleeve, 
and the thumb in the other, It is possible for 
each pupil to operate two puppets at tlic same 
tune. 


MAKING THE HEADS 


An excellent method, suitable for Pirmary 
School pupils, including the youngest, is to 
use Alabastiiic and bandage. Alabastine can be 
bought by the pound, and is a white powder to 
be mixed with water, immediately befoie use, 
into a paste One- inch bandage is satisfactory, 
and additional requirements arc Plasticine and 
tissue paper, It is prefciable to have modelling 
stands, consisting of a baseboard with a piece 
of dowel rod fixed vertically to it. If these 
cannot be obtained — and they are easily made — 


a six-inch nail driven through the baseboaid 
may be used. 

Modelling the Plasticine 

A half-pound lump of Plasticine is large 
enough foi tlic first Ire ads, cxpecially foi the 
youngest children, and later on, one pound is 
satisfactoiy for all gciicial pniposes. Shape 
this lump like an egg, roll some Pla^iticinc 
to seive as a neck, and set die linn end of the 
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egg fiimly on the ]jccU at an angle, prcbsing 
the whole Rrnily on to the stand. The neck 
must be slightly laiger than the opeialing 
huger. The mass of Plasticine is now shaped 



into a head, and pieces aie added to build up 
the nose, eyebrows, chin and cheekbones 
as nccessaiy. Eye-sockets arc pressed in about 
half-way between skull and chin, and lialf- 
round pieces of Plasticine placed in them to 
be made into eyeballs. The nose extends fiom 
eye-level to approximately a qiiaiter-way up 
the length fiom chin to skull, and the eais are 
preferably sliaped separately and fixed on. 
Bold exaggeration o£ featmes is essential, as 
with caricatures, and a collection of these will 
be found helpful. 

Building up the Head 

Smear the completed plasticine head with 
vaseline, and covei it completely by ovei lapping 
torn pieces of wet tissue paper. These may be 
faiily large over the skull and other smooth 
surfaces, but need to be smaller where they are 
piessecl carefully into and around the features. 
Next, a layer of Alabastme and bandage is 
simdaidy applied, the bandage, previously 
cut into suitable lengths, being dipped into and 
well mixed with a plaster jxiste containing 


one-thud watei. When this is quite dry, repeat 
witli a second layei The Plasticiire should now 
be lemovccl, a process siinpliiied by cutting the 
head in halves over I lie scalp and down behind 



the cais, 01 by cutting a slice ott the back of 
the scalp Rejoin the pieces with glue and a few 
stiips of bandage and plaster, and cover the 
lieacl with a thud and final iayei. The head 
IS inoie easily manipulated if a cardboard tube, 
which can be made from roll eel paper and 
paste, is glued into the neck, with a project ion 
to lit the opcraLoi's linger, 

Completing the Head 

Powdei 01 poster colouis aie quite suitable 
for painting the head. Paint boldly and exagger- 
ate — avoid realism. Hair may be glued on, and 
juay consist of wool, flannel, Xiir, raffia or other 
oddments, according to character. 

Alternative Method for Older Pupils 

Older Primary pupils may make larger heads, 
using a pound of Plasticine for the basic shape, 
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and these heads, if tiiey au‘ Lo be sufftciently 
light and dm able, aie best made fiom paper. 
This method usually pi o duces a betLci Jinish 
than the pievioiis one. Having a 23 plicd the 



initial layei of tissue papei over the vaseline, 
stick on small pieces of newspaper 

with brush and paste, so that they overlap, 
caiefully shaping the picce.s aiouiKl the fealiiics 
with the biLish. Larger pieces may be used for 
the back of licad and neck. WJien tlie complete 
layei js diy, jcpeat witl) about six layers in all, 
finally cutting open, as bcfoie, to lemove the 
PlavSticiiiG and le joining with pa pet and paste. 


Hands 

These aic efleclivcly and simply made from 
flesh-coloiiied felt, Cut a double thiclmess of 



the Hands 

felt to shape, and sew around the edges. The 
sue of tlic liands is best oxaggeiatcd out of 
piopoition to the size of the head. The wiist 
opening should lit the opeiator’s linger, oj, 
better still, a cardboaid tube should be glued 
in to fit it, Sevv' the hands to tlio sleeves of the 
under gaiment. 


DRESSING THE PUPPETS 


Here we must aim at broad effects, but 
there is much scope for individual work and 
aitistic design. 

The Undergarment 

Thih is made of soft inatcinil such as cotlon, 
cheese cloth, or odd pieces of malciiaJ such as 
that foimeily ubocl loi blackout imi poses 
Shaped similaily to a nightgown, about nine 
inches lung and foui inches wide, it should be 
long enough to conceal the arm of the operator 
and full enougli to allow fice movement loi his 
fingers Its size and shape should allow the 
pupil to move the puppet’s amis and head ficcly , 
thjs can be ensured by laying his exlendod hand 

20 — -(E 


on a sheet of paper when designing tlie pattern. 
Sew a small ring to the bade of the bottom iiem, 
by which to hang up the puppet when it is not 
in use. 

Costuming 

The iincleiganTient alone can be used, with 
a few coloured felt oi other tiimmings, as tlic 
complete costume Otherwise the outer gar inents 
aie At ted ovci it Simple costumes are tlie most 
effective, and mtiicate elaboration is lost on 
the audience, aim foi gener^iL cHcct latiici tliaii 
detail. Legs, sometimes attached to liang clown 
111 fiont of the under gaiment, am of little value 
and best avoided with Piimaiy pupils 
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Simple Improvised Stages 

When fiist beginning puppetiy, a stage is 
imuecessary, and the puppets may be opuiatod 
so that the heads and bodies appeal ovcl tlie 
back edge ot a desk or table lop, willi tJie c)»ild- 
len kneeling oi seated behind. A. stung oi wiic 
stretched across part of the loom, with a curtain 



suspended horn it, will foim an effective screen, 
with the perfonneis opciating the puppet to 
appear above tlie top edge. A spaie window 
frame, with cm tains extended from the outer 
edges oi the frame to screen the peifoimeis, 
makes a useful stage opening. Alternatively a 
doorway leading, say, from a cupboaid or 
adjoining room may be used, if, when it is 
cuituiiied off, tliu lieighl from the floor permits 
easy operation of the puppets above the wiie 
supporting the curiam. For the youngest 


pupils, a box with hoUoin and lid removed, 
lesting on its side on a small tal)lc top, may be 
impiovised- Simple elfcctive piopeidcs may 
then be used, but stage curtains arc iinnccessaiy. 
A sheet of licssuin, liiiiig as a backcloLli, will 
IikIg IJie pnppeleois fiom view, and still enable 
them to sec the audience Lluoiigh it. Its dis- 
tance behind the l^ack of the stage should be 



A Simple Stage 

such as to enable easy manipulation of the 
puppets m fioiit of it, and its length such tliat 
it is not in the way of the puppetecis' aims. 
This backcloth is also useful foi attaching 
scenery, painted scenes or cut-outs can be 
pinned to it. 

A Better Stage Jor Older Jiniiors 

Oldei Piimaiy Pupils insist on a "icaP' 
stage, and they are quite capable of making one 
The following suggestions give a geneial idea 
of the framework, but they may be adapted to 
suit the materials at hand, using scrap timbci, 
Unless expert assistance is available, in which 
case a folding portable stage is the best proposi- 
tion, the timber may be nailed together. The 
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four comer upiighls can be o[ limber 
by Lin aa sliown in I'ig. M or two tlniinei 
pieces can be nailed togetliei for iigklity Cioss 
stays, say lUn. X fiamewoik 

ligici One hoiizoiital ciosspiece supports the 
playboaifl, which coulf! pioject a sliciit distance 
m hoiit of tlic stage opening, and for which 
2 JL (j in, X 6 in. is a satisfactoiy size, A 
crosspiece at a convenient distance below this 
may support a shell for puppets and pioperties. 
Cup hooks aic useful for hanging the puppets. 
The height of the playboaid should be cithei 
just above the pupils heads or, if it is desiied 
that the puppeteers should see the audience 
and the stage whilst performing, at siicli a 
height that they can do tins whilst standing. 
In the lattci case, the backcloth should be of 
hessian, or other suitable niateiial, as mentioned 
before, but in the former it could be of any 
mateiial, pieEciablc of iieutial colour, which will 
not dctiact fiom the pcrfoimance. The 
backcloth, and any cut-out scenery used m 
front of it, is suspended from wooden battens 
fixed acioss the top of the stage Ciiitaiiis may 
be suspended from an cxpandible cut tain wire, 
which IS sti etched between two hooks, behind 
tlie batten fonniiig the top of the theatre 
opening, A suitable height for this opening, 
with a 2 ft 6 111. playboard, is i ft. 3in. Stage 
lighting IS not a necessity, but a lead may be 
run from an adjacent electric light socket. 
A shaped piece of cardboard oi plywood, nailed 
to the top of the front of the theatre opening, 


tacked to the outside of the stage fianiework 
covei ah except the theatie opening and, if 
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A Stage for Older Jnmors 
black, do not divert attention fioiii the per- 


gives a pleasant decorative efiect. Curtains foiniance, 


MUSEUMS AND EDUCATIONAL 
PROJECTS 


A MUSEUM is a building in \Yliicli a collec- 
tion of objects of bisturical, sciontilic, 
oi artistic signihcaiice is disjilaycd. Tlicse 
exhibits may compiisc the inanimate collections 


posU'uty. Piivale individiuils and loc.d scirleties 
have, in vcM'y many cases, piovidiid the means by 
which tins could be dune, and the gieaLei 
luimbei of our innsiMims have been ins Li Luted 
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Museiun ScJwoh Service Material 

(/fy luurlesy of the IhrbvshiTL hUuatwn Authorti\’\ 


of museums and Ait Galleiics, oi living cieatuics 
and plants as seen in aquaiia and in zoological 
and botanical gardens Al the present time 
tlieie are about 600 museums m the British 
Isles. 

The primary function of a museum is to 
pieserve and display its exhibits for the educa- 
tion and edification of its visitois, and for 


in this way. The Hoisfall Museum, Manchester, 
was started in 1B77 by Mt T. C. Hoisfall as an 
educational adveutiuc lu a pooi ncighbouihood, 
and in 1888 Sii Jonathan I-Iutchinson, FR.S., 
founded the Haslemere Educational Museum at 
his home (from which it was moved in 1925) . The 
Haworth Art Gallery, Accrington, Lancs., 
opened in 1921, was formerly the residence of 
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Miss Anne Hawoith, who endowed iL. Similaily 
Dr. J. L* Kirk of Pickoiing collected “bygones" 
to illusLiate the cveiycUiy household life of the 
past Tins collection was picscnted to the 
Coipoiation anil housed in the old Female 
Prison of YoiU CasLlo ft was opened to the 
public in 193H us the Yoik Castle Museum. 

The Canncufchen C'oiinly Museum was founded 
ill 1905 by tlie Caimai tliensihic Antiquaiian 
Society Some nni.scuim of tJiis kind are still 
admmisleiod by tlicir pannit societies^ although 
open to the public The majoiity, howcvci, aie 
now in the hands of the local Coipoiation, 
owing to the costs of upkeep. vSomeisct County 
Museum, foi example, is now supported by 
subsciiptjons fiom the membeis of the Archaeo- 
logical and Natural Hiatoiy Society augmented 
by a giant hoin the County Council. It 
originated, howcvei, in the collections started 
by the local Society in 1^49 'J'liesc weie subse- 
quently lemoved to Taunton Castle, which was 
purchased tluough voluntaiy siibsciiptions in 
1874 In anothci icgion public siibsciiptions 
from generous individuals pin chased the Sadler 
Collection, which formed the nucleus of the 
Gunncrsbiiiy Paik Mnseiun, Acton, this was 
opened in 1929. 

The piivaLe acquisitions of wealthy families 
have contiibuted substantially to the splendid 
collections of tlie national and uiiiveisity 
museums. Tlic J 3 iitjsh Museum, Bloomsbiuy, 
holds ,the manuscripts and histoiical lecoids 
collected by Sir Robeit Cotton, who lived fiom 
1571-1631 Elias Ashmolc, in 1683, piesented 
to the University of Oxfoid the collection 
begun eailicr in the centiny by JoJin Tiadescant, 
thus founding the Ashinolcan Museum. Tlic 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, contains the 
collection of the seventh Viscount Fitzwilliam, 
bequeathed in IlSi 6 witli the piovision of 
£ 100,000 foi a budding to house it. 

The musemns of llnUun, witii IIllmi divcise 
origins, may be classilicd accouhiig to the 
bodies icsponsible foi their upkeep Costs of 
upkeep aie considciable, vaiying with the size 
of tlie building and collections and the number 
of staff employed. The estimate of the expenses 
incuired by the Victoiia and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, in the yeai 1947-8 was 
£178,000. On the othei' hand, the average town 


museum may spend £jooo to £2000 p.a., and the 
tiny country museum as little as £100. Expenses 
include the salaries of the staff , those holding 
administrative posts, the technical assistants, 
attendants, cleaneis, and caietakers. In addi- 
tion there are the upkeep of the building, the 
care and repair of the collections, and the pur- 
chase of new exhibits. 

National museums, such as the British 
Museum, Bloomsbury, the British Museum 
(Nalnral History), SoutJi Kensington, and others, 
aie supported by a grant from the Civil Esti- 
mates. The administration of the National 
Gallery, a museum of pictuies, is paid for by a 
Treasury grant, and new pictures are puicliascd 
horn invested Trust Funds. The Royal Scottisl) 
Museum, Ed liibiirgh, likewise receives a Govern- 
ment giant, and the National Museum of Wales, 
Caidiff, in addition to a grant from thcTreasiuy, 
receives a rate from the Caidifl City Council. 

Historic buildings, that are used as museums, 
may be suppoited by a Tie asm y giant. One of 
these is Carisbrooke Castle, in the Isie of Wight, 
which is adminiateied by the Ministiy of Works, 
Another is the thirteenth century Abbott’s 
I'louse Museum, Arbioatli Abbey, Angus, wliich 
is administered by the Office of Works, 
Edinburgh. 

While taxes thus provide for the upkeep of the 
nation's heritage in national museums, public 
money supports small museums also through the 
lates. Among these are the County Museums, 
such as the Dorset County Museum, Dnrcli ester, 
and City Museums, for example, the City 
Museum and Ait Galleiy, Leicestei . 

At Bristol the City Museum and the City Art 
Galleiy arc separate buildings. Often when 
museums are suppoited by the rates they are 
housed under the same loof. Many museums are 
housed in Public Libraries. Often, in these 
ci ret] ms lances, the Director of the Art Gallery, 
01 the Libi arian, is 1 csponsibje foi die administra- 
tion of the museuTTi in addition to that of Ins 
own depaiLment. At Abingdon. Berks, the 
museum consists of one room m the County 
Hall. Tins is open between the months of Apnl 
and Septembei fiom 2-4 p. m. It is admiiustCLed 
by the Libiaiian and by the Borough Libiaiy 
Staff. 

Unfoi tunately such airangements have often 
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led to tile siippiesbioii of tlic iniiseuin and tlu^ 
crowding togctlier of its exhibits Lo make io(im 
foi the expansion of the other departments. A 
museum of this kind may have only a small 
collection, but it is valuable foi use by schools 
and could be expanded by loan and puichasc. 
The only solution of this problem is foi sufficient 
public jnteicbt in the mnscuin to he aioiised 
and piessiiie exerted lo sec me the appnmtment 


IS 111 iijosi rases irduced foi school pailies. 
Among these buildings is tlu' Hums rottago and 
Museiiiii, Allowtiy, Ayislnie, wlieie the poet was 
born. It is acliiiiiifsteiccl liy the Hums i\foiuiment 
Trust, and is fitted out with fiiiiutuic of the 
peiiod. I'he entiance fee is (jcl. Tlie same chaige 
is made foi viewing tlie cottage at CliaHont St. 
(hies, Hiicks., wiieie Milton lived fiom iCfis-G. 
Tins is admiiiisteicd by the MilUm Cottage 



Fig. 2 

A Dt sc If sawn Group using Museum Material 

{Hy touring' iif the Ihrbvihire Ftiucniiou Authonty) 


of a separate officei. This officer, who should be 
trained in the caie and display of exhibits, 
would be responsible for fiirLlicnng the educa- 
tional pm poses of the miisenm. 

Corijoiations may also be responsible for tlic 
upkeep of museums housed m buildings of 
historic inteiest. Among tliesc is the Roman 
Baths Museum, Bath, which is admiiiisteicd 
by a committee of the City CoimciK 

Many histoiic buildings, including the homes 
of famous literary figures, aie suppoited by 
private Trusts, and receive no allowance horn 
latcs and taxes. The administiators may, there- 
foie, be obliged to charge an admission fee. This 


Trustees, OLhci famous homes include the Dove 
Cottage and Windswoith Museum, Giasmeie 
(admission lod ) which is adniinistcied by 
Tins tecs with a local committee of manage- 
ment; and the HioiUti Paisonage Muscinn, 
HawoiLli, Voiks Hcie peisoiial icHcs of tiic 
Biontei may be seen, with maiiiisciipLs and 
fuinitnic (admission bd.) It is admiiiisteicd 
by the Bronte Socict3^ 

The Educational Museum, Hasleincrc, is also 
administered by Tiustees with a committee of 
management It is, in addition, suppoited by 
public subsciiptions and endowments, besides 
the admission fees. These are 3d. for adults and 
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2fl. foi clnldLun (id. on Siiiidivys) The iiiuque 
museum at Bi amber, Sussex, is also unsuppoited 
by iiiU‘s and taxes; admissuni fees of 3fl fo[ 
iicluUs and 2(1. (or cliildreii die Uieiefoie cliuif^ecL 
Tliis museum is lai^^ely imule up of scenes fioni 
laiiy-tules, and nuiseiy ihynies, illustiaLcd by 
modeis and stuheef animals, ft was sUiitcd 
by Mr. Pr>tL(n of Ibambej m 1H50, when he 
was 15. 

Ceitam nuiseiuns exist which may be visited 
by the public by specdal aiiaiigcmciit only 
7'hese aie piivatc collections, siicli as that 
belonging to tlie Duke of Nortliumbciland. This 
is displayed in two towers of Alnwick Castle, 
and may be viewed by applying to the Kslatcs 
Oflice 

Anothei gioup of in 11 sen ins aic those main- 
tained by UmvinsiLu^s. 'I'liey are used foi teach- 
ing by tlie vanous faculties, and most of them 
are open to the public. At ('ambiidgc there aie, 
for instance, the Sedgwick Muse urn of Geology, 
tlie Umv(Msily MnscMiin o{ Aicluicology and 
Ethnology* and tlic Univeislty Museum of 
Classical Archaeology. The same conditions 
ai>ply di smahei Univeisitu‘s, .sncii as iiangor, 
whcie the Mirsenin of Welsli AnLifpiilic.s at the 
Univei.siLy ('ollege of Noith Wales is snppoited 
by Uinvcisity funds and may be vis led by the 
public. 

Sevcial of the largci s(diools have then own 
museum 01 ail galleiy. d'lie Ruskin Gallciy at 
Bembiidge School, Isle of Wight, contains 
pic tines painlcnl by Ruskin and by painters 
associated with him In tlie suinmei Lcini boys* 
ait woik rs also I'xlnbiied. U is open to vi.siiois, 
and application should be made picviously to 
the Waulen of Lin* Scliool 

The Libiaiies ol C'aLliedials may include a 
museum. At Dm ham tin* ( aUjcdial Libiaiy and 
Museum is ojh'JI to visiUus (admission bd.) Its 
collocLioii in('hi(h‘s Roman alLais, Anglo-Saxon 
ciosscs, lelu's of St. t'uLlibiul, and euily inanu- 
sciipts of tii(' sevi'iitli ttj (lie hftcentli ccntuiics 
TJie nnisruni is mninlained liy a giant made by 
the Dean and ('haptei from C’apitiilar Revenues 

Finally, cerium u^giinciUs may gather items of 
histoiical nUcresL into a museum, That of the 
Gloucesleishhc Regiment, Rcseivmr ( amp, con- 
sists of legimental relics eoviuing the history of 
each balLahon. Visits may be made to museums 


of this kind by application to the Ollicei i/c 
museum, at the appiopuate Regimental Head- 
qiiai tcis 

Mtiseiim Activities 

In recent yeais the conception of the function 
of a innseum has bc^en undergoing a revohi- 
tKDiiaiy change Museum authorities are con- 
scious of theii icsponsibihty to mteiest the 
public in the treasures that public money secures 
and maintains. Also, instead of being the meie 
repositoiJes of relics of the past, iTuiseiims aie 
becoming centres of local mteiest and social 
activities. Ait galleries, too, frequently hold 
special temporal y exhibitions of pictuies, or 
exlnbit paintings on loan from other galleries. 
Room may also be found foi an exhibition of tlie 
woik of local artists. Museums have always 
piovidecl facilities foi research, Now many of 
them provide lectures concerning their exhibits, 
often 111 the evening so tliat they will 
attiact a laiger audience. Lectures are given to 
the geneial public, W.E.A. groups, students 
hoixi Training Coiieges, youth groups, and 
Women’s Institutes. 

Under the auspices of Hoisliain Museum, 
Suncy, visits aie oiganized to other museums 
and places of archaeological iutci cst. In addition 
to lecturing, and taking school parties zonnd the 
museum , the Ciuator contributes a monthly 
aiticle to the local paper. Film-shows, too, may 
be given as part of a museum's activities. During 
the winter weekly ptogiarnmes of films aie shown 
at tlie Corpoiation Natuial History Museum, 

I pswich These deal witli natural history, liavel, 
and othei educational subjects. 

All museums publish guides and handbooks. 
Some, in addition, issue a form of news-sheet, 
such as the bi-monthly calendar of events of the 
Alt Gallciy and Museum, Glasgow This ap- 
pioach encourages a public iuteiest in museums, 
winch is [osteied such organiznhons as tlie 
Glasgow Art Galleiies and Museum Association 
'fins was founded in 1944, to bung the public 
into closer contact with museum activities. 
That these activities may liave a wide scope is 
siiown by the societies using the Reading 
Museum and Art Galleiy as then headquaiteis . 
Reading and Dishict Natinal History Society; 
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Reading Cameui Club; Reading lulm SocieLy; 
Reading Giiikl of Aitists, and Reading Micio- 
scopical Society, 

Leisure Activities for Children 

DiiccLoii, of inuscinns and tlieic stalls aie 
able to exchange ideas about the devclopnienl of 


said in KMh* “ICvoiy National Museum should 
have a ('hildien's (ialleiy designed and fuinislied 
so t/iat the (‘vhihition malenaJ is not ni any 
sense ab()V(‘ the iiseis' heads/' This lias actually 
been done at the Sehuiee Museum, South 
KensingUin, wlieie woikiiig morlids specially 
desigiK'd foi cliihlieii aie installed. These 
illiistiate such tilings us X-iuv^» tin* luinbow, the 
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new activities tliiough the Museums Association. 
This Association issues a inontlily Museums 
Journal and liolds con fei cnees lo discuss current 
museum altaus and techniques. A special bianch 
has recently been oiganizcd to promote leisiiic- 
time activities for children in museums and to 
piovide oppoi tunitics for discussion between 
those who arc alieady active in this held. 

It is lecogmzed as ideal that exhibits in a 
ccitam part of a museum should be arranged, 
piefeiably with working models, expecially for 
children. As the Director of the British Museum 


value of the pulley, and liow a Lck'phoiK' woiks. 

Other museums, howevei, aiiange S|)ecial 
activities thunigli which eliihlK’ii ('an leuin to 
appieciate exhibits aiuinged loi adults 'riicsc 
may be siipeivised by a iiiombtM of Lhe iniisoum 
stalf 01 by a Leachei seconded to the museuin. In 
many muse urns a room is set aside foi a Cliildi cn 's 
Centie. Thoie objects fiom the museum icsoivc 
collection aie available for clnldrcn to study and 
diaw. Books also may be piovided, as at the 
British Museum (Natural Histoiy), Soutli Ken- 
sington, to enable childicn to read about the 
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cxliibiLs fui t]innsc]ve>s, Piipei , ])en(:jls, LTayoiis, 
paints, and IMasLiciiu* ai<' in many cas(‘s piuvidocl 
foi clnlclinn, and slnols and diawiii^ boaids 
may be availahlt^ so llniL [\\vy can siL and diaw 
in Uu‘ inusenni itself. 

Tlie most ontstaiidin/:^ work hi this hold lias 
been aelnevt’d at tin* (jelliyi* Museum, Slioir- 
dilcli, Tliest' ei|;lil('enlli ceJiUiiy alinslunises 
wcic opened lo Liu* pni)lie as a fiiiniliiie museum 
by Lhc T.ondon t oiiniy ('ouneil in 1014. U was 
m ig35 that educaUonal activities weie initialed 
tlicie uiuU‘i Mrs. (Jnenrioll, wlio le-aitunged the 
cxlnbits to foini a seiies of penod moms from 
ifioo to the ))icscnL day. The volunlaiy use 
of tlie museum on a lai^e scale hy dnldion was 
encouraged duun^ Llie wui, when the ('uialoi, 
Mis. llanison, develoiied schemes to help 
childicii to ar(|une a real inteiest in llie histoiical 
backf(ifuffid of the exliibits. J)ii|>licatcd sheets 
aie nnw lianded out Lo clnldien, Those may 
descube lionies and lift* in ci'ilain ])eiiods and 
spaces aio left foi the oliild Ui Lilt in with his 
own obsei v'.iUtms and diawiii^s 'Hie infonna- 
tion ie<]niie(l is to !)o found i)y exiiimiiinf' the 
exhibits and <s\[jIaiiatoiy cIiarLs in Lhc iclevanl 
loom. In addition lo Lliese acUvilies, cinldieii 
aic enccniia|'(*d lo model and jiaint freely in a 
studio ('laft classi's liavt* also been held in 
pottciy, ^veavin^^ and woo<l-cai vinj^. 

Many oLliei iniiseiiins oi(^mni/.e activities foi 
diilclicn on Satin days and <l(uhif( the sdiool 
liolidays. Aiiiojif^^ iln* fliiJiciiHies tliat confiont 
die oigani/xift is Lin* piohleiii of piovidinjb; foi the 
laige miiiibei of cliildien wlio wish to pui Licipate, 
foi in most cases staff and si)iLCe aie veiy 
limited at piesont Some nietliod of solecLioii 
may liavc to be enfoicecl, tanging fioiii an 
ciitiance lest of some kind to llie restiiction of 
attendance of eeiLain age-gioujis lo lixed times 
Also, wlieie only one loom is availalile, as uL the 
I'loininiun i\hisenni, b'oi'esL Hill, if is dilTicult to 
create the liglit woiUuig conditions fm the 
intelligent ciiild, wliilc juoviding less intellectual 
cictivilii‘s to luousv L)h' inLc‘irsl i;f lliose who aie 
less studious but nioie vociloious The IhiLish 
Museum (Natiiial ilisLoiy) has oveiconie tins 
difftciiUy l)y pioviding two sepaiatc loams One 
IS used as a Cliildien's Centio, wimin punted 
sheets with simple headings eiicuiiiagc a child 
to diaw in Llie iTiLisenm and teacli Inin the lirst 


eleiTiouts of the obsei vation of birds and beasts. 
Cliildren between tlie ages of 7 and 15 yeais can 
handle specimens and lead infoimation leaflets 
tiieie. On the other hand, children who wish to 
puisne serious studies must piove this by show- 
ing a piece of field-work, such as a note-book of 
llien observations ovei a peiiod of time They 
may ihcji, if juimbers aJJou^ jom the Junior 
Naturalists* Club. This meets lu a special cliib- 
100m. wheic cliikUen arc able to work on theii 
own collections with expert guidance. They 
Icain how to identify and mount specimens, 
.sometimes with the assistance of specialists 
from oilier Dcpaitments in the miiseum. A 
magazine, “Field Observei." is edited by the 
childien, and the Club also airaiiges cxcuisions. 
Fossils and other biological and botanical 
specimens may be collected, and subsequently 
identified and mounted at the museum. Simi- 
laily, walks for tliis pin pose arc conducted fi oin 
the iTiiiseiim at Norwich. 

Satmday maiiiing classes foi children of all 
ages have been organized at the Glasgow Ait 
Galleiy and Museum . The niimbeis aie restiictcd 
so that each child can receive adequate attention 
and Jmve sufficient space to work. When tlie 
Alt Class was initiated m 1946 fifty-two children 
between the ages of 5 and 12 years were 
cniolled. The woilc of this class consists mainly 
of painting, but from tune to time talks are 
given on picLuies in the Ait Gallciy collect ion 
jMcetmgs last two horns. The Puppetry Class, 
which IS limited to thuty meiubeis, meets for one 
and a half hours, The members aic shown how 
Lo make puppets, with the aim of organizing 
their own perfoiiiiances at tlie Ait Galleiy 
Piippctiy Theatre. The Young Natiiialists' 
Class IS talccii by visiting lectiueis and meets 
fortnightly foi two houis. Membeiship is 
limited to thirty Clnldien leain how to observe 
Hiitish animal litc and aic given notebooks foi 
then diawings and obsci vatioiis. Weekly film 
shows aie also given foi diildren wlio aie unable 
to join the clashes, Those show lilins on living 
cieatuies, othei lands, andspoit. 

Child leu's interest m a muscuna will be 
stimulated by a class visit, Fuitlici visits 
till Oil gh the activities oi a Clnldien s Cenlie will 
lielp to fosiei that mtcicst and aid the acquisi- 
tion of leaimng. At the museum children may 
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find quiet foi loading and space foi working tliat 
they cannot have at home They can, in addition, 
pursue one paiiictdai interest in a way that is 
iiTipossible in the dassioom. It has been found, 
also, bliat knowledge acqniied at school takes 
on a new significance wiicn it can actually be 
used in an exciting activity. In slioit, Llie close 
contact with speciiiieiib jHuvidcb a vital element 
of discovery and stiiniilales even the backwaid 
child, 

Museum Colhctious 

Tlie use of a museum by a teacher will be* 
conditioned by the scope of its collection. 
;Miiseiims may bioadly be divided into two 
categories tiiose whose muteiial is specialized, 
and those whose collection includes objects of 
very diffeicnt types. The Victoiia and i\lbcrt 
Museum, Soutli Kensington, may be cited as an 
example of the fust group. It is a inusciini of 
fine and applied ait, and its mateiial is grouped 
into the following dcpai tiuents : Architcctuic 
and Sculp tine, Cciainics: Engiaving, II his tui- 
tion and Design , Libiaiy and Book Piodiiction , 



Fig, 4 

A ca^e. which thorns Slagesi u\ Ihe 
Manufacture of Shoes 

{By cou/lnv 0/ Ihf Mffscums nml Art GittUry^ 

IMetalwork, Paintings, Textiles, Woodwoik, 
and an Indian Section. The British Museum, 
hloomsbury, specializes in history, archaeology, 


and ai I, and its clc|iai tmmits include : Punts and 
Diawings, ('oiiis and Mi'dals; Egyptian and 
Assyiian Antninities, Cheek and Ronuin Anti- 
([iiiLies; Ihitish and Medieval Antiquities; 
Oriental Aiiticiinties , and IsLhnogiapliy. The 
Science Museum, South Kimsington. on theothei 
liaiul, illnsLraLes the aj^ipluation of science to 
mdtistzy and the devdo]>m<‘nl of sciezitific and 
iiuhistiial insli iinients, ajipaialus, and 
inaclniieiy, and has live depaitnieiUs. A smaller 
example of the specialized gioup is Sir John 
Soane's Musciiin and Lihuuy, LincnliPs Inn 
Fields, This house, I milt in 1812, piescivcs the 
cluuactei of the piivate residence of an aichitecL 
and collecLoi of the euily mneteentli ccntuiy. 
Its collection is Llieiefoie limited. 

Duly compaiatively few siiiools aic able to 
make i egiilai visits to thegieat London museums, 
It Is the often tieteioge neons collections of local 
nuiseums with wliicli most teaiheisaie conccined 
for illustiation of then class- woik. In the smaller 
nuiseiim exliibits may bioadly coiiipiise naUiial 
liisLoiy collections presented by local niiLiiialisls , 
eLhiiographical siieciiiiens and niihi'cllaneous 
antkiuilies brought back fioin abioail by local 
residents, piehistoric (lints, potLeiy, and metal 
objects excavated in the distiicl ; and 'bygones" 
consisting of anthiue cosLiiine, household objects, 
fiiiniturc, playthings, faim inplenieiiLs, disused 
vehicles, etc. TJieic may be in atlchtion old 
maps and documents 1 elating to local history. 

T'his type of collect ion is well illustrated by the 
Coiporation MuseLim and Ait (ralleiy, Ncwpoit, 
Mon. The five gallciies contain (i) the Lay bourne 
Collection of Biitish Biids; (2) a Lyjio siiivey of 
the Animal Kingdom; (j) Oil-painLings, sculp- 
ture and ceramics , (4) I Irawings ; arch aeological 
mateiial horn Cacrleoii and Caeiweiit; collec- 
tions of aichacological, mineialogical, and 
palacionlologlcal mateiial, with local bygones, 
local Chaitist documents, and Polity iiooi and 
Usk japan-waie; (3) Tlie "Fictl Kichaids" 
PiinL Gallciy. At KcLteiing, NoLthants , the 
museum is housed in the same Imilding as the 
Public Libiaiy. In a single looni aio displayed 
zoological and geological specimens and a 
botanical collection togcthei with aichacological 
objects of Roman and Saxon date. At Guildfoicl 
the museum's inadequate natural history section 
was withdrawn in 1948 to make room loi the 
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host possibli* (lihj)lav ol iriiiaiiuii^ niiLlriiril 
ThivS inc'lvi(U‘s a lai/^t* imn'ibci of loral aichueo- 
logicai finds. Thrsi* an* of t(u’ SLoiu* and l^non/.c 
Ages, as wtd( as Kodian and Saxon UMnaiiis. 
Odicii exljjbil.s Mirlndn doiiK'xtir' noiiwaio, 
cotUigf* Jnij)l(‘indnts. sjHnning' wheels, ligbtnig' 
devuts, ti'XliU's, and neodlewoi k and pi inis. 

Buell nusccllaiicous ( ollrelioiis an* not tclaLnd 
to any scheinr of display, as is to bv foiuul in a 
spcciali/AHf institution soc h as the* Victoria and 
Albeit Mnsenni V(‘L Ibn ibsi ei nipi^^ LeaeJiei will 
be able to aj>])iy dilleient sections, 01 at least 
ccUiiiii oxliibitSi foi stimulating iiliistiatioii of 
lessons and piojecls, The lish, biidsp buds' eggs, 
insects, and (Kitaiiical exiubits will be of use in 
natuic study, wlieie tlic couiitiy ivS too fai off fui 
actual speciim'iis Id lie S(‘en oi ohtainerl bn the 
classioom* Mousivei, innstMiin exhibits will aid 
countiy pupils m the idenlilicution of biids, etc , 
seen in the (omse of field obseivation. The 
speaiSjCostLiiues,an(i oti u‘r oI)jt‘Cts [nought home 
fiom abioad will, if not nu'ie “sduveitii.s,'' help 
to cicate a t oj](*(*pl ion of life m .1 cei lam aninhy 
to cliildien studying geogiaphy. Keeent Insloiy 
and local sliidics will be aided by the peiusal of 
dociimeivls, ni.ips, and hyg(>iic*s. Study of (siiliei 
limes will be given a iu‘w signilkance by the 
introdnclitm to rhildr(*2i uf ai'Liial ihnls and 
poltciy made by eailiei inliabitanis of then own 
neighbouihood. Tlu* ibubiCtin Mouse Museum, 
Lewes, provides an inLt‘U‘sting seiios of liand- 
mills, 01 queiiis. ['‘lom tlu'si* eliildien can see how 
preliistoiic women lahoiioiisly ground corn iiilo 
flour be tween two stones, a rlevelojmienl id 
Instoiical, social, and agiu iiltiiral significance. 

Miiseiiins Schools Services 

iVfatiy niitsctnris ,ii<' ioiuiiugj cjt dc\'el<iping, a 
Schofiis Sei vice, Ibis may loinjuisi* special 
facilities loi Lcarlieis wishing lo bung (hildien 
to the iiuisenin, .uid, in addilion, .1 ( Asin Si lu‘ine 
foi bunging the imiseiiin lo llie ihildii’ii. At 
tlic liiitisii Afiiseiini (Nhilnud liish>i\’) ouls' the 
fust of these bus, so lai , been developed l^iu lies 
of not moie tb.ui tsvenl v'-ljve eluUlieii in.iy be 
biought to tlie ('Uildien’s ( enlie in school Liiiie 
to study such subjects as Ibitisli mamiiials and 
biids, tlic simple classilication of vcMtebiates, 
and fassiLs Picparation for school jouiiieys and 


camps ib also given. A schoo\ visit to t]ie miiseiini 
allows childicn lo draw and make notes about 
specimens placed in fiont of them foi handling 
Outside the Centre the gioup then visits the 
cxiiibitb in the museum. Visits may be airanged 
fru^ 1 iiesdays, Weclnesdaj^'s, Thuredays, and 
biidays in tcim time. Enquiries and appoint- 
incnls should be made between 4 and 5 p.m. A 
fortnight's notice is deshable for each visit. 
TcEiclicrs aie advised to discuss the subject of the 
visit in advance with one of the museum teacheis, 
so that it may be fully integrated with scliool 
walk 

At the Gefhye Museum, Shoreditch, stiess is 
placed on the childien's inteiest being aioiised 
through 'Tmding-ouC' activities. Tn time 
children become eagertoacqiniefurthci informa- 
tion on the subject and ask for a talk from the 
museum tcachci. For this approach, courses of 
study aic encouiaged lathcr than single exploia- 
toiy visits Using the senes of period rooms 
with tlicii accompanying charts, children make 
booklets' on such subjects as "The Stoiy of 
English Life," "The English Child at Home,'" 
and "Design in the Home." Here, as in other 
museiiins, the practical activities allow each 
child to absoib information at his own speed. 
Tins is in direct coiiti'ast to the old guided toui 
of the miiscuni, where the child played an 
entiicly passive pait in the visit 

The Hoiniman Museum, Foiest Hill, like the 
Gclbye iV'ftiscum, is administered by the London 
County Council The museum exhibits aie 
ni ranged in compaiative, not geographical 
seiics. Sectionb on Puppets, Tiaiisport, etc., on 
the ethnological side, and those dealing with 
Animal Movement, Animal Defence, etc., in 
natiii'cil history ptovide some of the many sub- 
jects for scljord visits. Primary schools make 
special use of the coiiiscs available on tiansport 
liy land and sea, and caily liistoiy, as well as 
those on nature study including the aquaninn. 
Duplirato cxliibits and models may be handled 
and drawn in Urn Cliildien s Centre, This is 
followed by the answevtng of a question paper 
in the appiopnato section of the museum As 
well lib visits ui connection with lessons and 
piojccLs, the iTuiseiim ofleis facilities tor illus- 
tiating the fi H.C. Hioadcasts to Schools, 
especially Natuie Study and How Things Ecgan. 
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The handling of specimens, fossils, flints, mul 
bianxc tools is especinlly valuable in the laltci 
case, 

A ^Iiiseiim Schools Sci vice was initiated at the 
National Miiscnm of Walc 5 , CauliJl, witli tlie 
appointment of two Schools Sri vice Officers in 
19^:19. OHiccms liavc now been attached to the 



Fig. 
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museum departments of Aichacology, Ait, 
Botany, and Geology, and appointments am 
being made lo the department of Zoology and 
to the Folk Maseum. The Service is contiolled 
by a committee, whose functions aic to control 
policy » finance, and higher appointments. Eight 
members are appointed by the Museum Council, 
and thirteen by educational bodies. Four 
rejJiesent the teacJnng piofcssion, ojie ineinber 
each being nominated by the National Union of 
Teachers, the "Joint Four/' and the Wclsli 
Seconclaiy Scliools Association, with the ackUtion 
of a representative of the Univeibity extia-inm al 
staffs. The Committee includes also one mcmbei 
liom a University training depaitmcnt, anotliei 
from the Training Colleges, and an iissessoi 
fiom the Welsh Department of the Ministry of 
Education, An Executive Sub-committee is 
concerned with the detailed running of the 
Service. It meets more frequently than tire 
parent Committee, and is composed of fourteen 


jiienibcis. Seven of these aie appointed by the 
^Iiiscum rouiicil, and seven by the Schools 
Soivicc ( ommittecL The whole Seivicc is 
financed by Local UcUicatlon An t lion ties, each 
of wliicii contiilnilos arc or fling Lo llie numbers of 
cliiklien in its seconchiiy schools. 

The Scliools Sciviee, which is at jnesont con- 
fined U) secondaiy schools, opoiiites both inside 
and outside Uic Tnuseiun Only schools in 
Glamoigau and iMonmoiiLlislme aie able to make 
iTgnlai use of the intia-murul services. These 
consist of dcinonstiiitions of miiseiini matciial, 
which may be handled, in a ('ciiUe at the 
museum. This may be followed by tlit; showing 
of lanteiii slides and film-stiips and a guided 
visit to SCO the museum gaHeiic-s, The Schools 
Sci vice OfTiceis uie^ iiowcver, luigely occupied in 
cxlia-nuiial woik. Their duties include visits 
to schools to lectin e about nuiseiiin mateiial on 
loan llicic Tins mateiial conbibts mainly of 
Mnall exhibits in glass-fioiUed cases, easily poib 
able, l)iit some olijecls may be paciceci separately 
for luinclling in class. Photogiaplis are used to 
illustrate buildings and piehistoric monuments 
of stone, until models of these liave been com 
structed This loan mateiial. which is circulated 
to schools by van, compiises geological and 
archaeological specimens. Geology is taught 
separately in veiy few schools, and the introduc- 
tory s^ection of this material is intended to mouse 
chikUen’s mteiesi. It includes the ‘'Stories in 
Stone" seiics, one case of wliidi slioivs liaces of 
the Ice Age in Wales, wliilc anotfici ilhistiatcs a 
beginner's equipment and some of tlic finds he 
might make Othei sections cover minerals and 
z'ocjcs, fossils, phy;ji cal geology, histoiicaJ geology 
(the stoiy of the woild and living cicatuies) and 
ec on Din 1C geology. Tlie airliacological collection 
piovidcs background foi the study of man's 
ciiltijjnl piogicss fiom the caihest limes Lo the 
Mkkllc Ages, The exhibition cases show tools 
and household ai tides ot vaiious jieiiods and 
leconstructions of sites whcie people lived long 
ago. A Eoman hypocansl Jieating system is 
illustrated by a model, and examples and models 
show the types of tiles used in Welsh medieval 
abbeys. These collections aie supplemented by 
a large number of lantern slides and illustrations 
which may also be borrowed. 

The Lending Section of the Glasgow Museum 
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Seji’vic'C IS hiill do\T)f>ping. A rn tain nnmljoi of 
bucly, \ni(W nosls, uiuimils, insects, iiiul ^coloj^ncal 
specimens may he iioi lowed. Several plastei 
models aie also avaiLLhh*, lan^nif; fioin Stone- 
Jjcjige to a lJel>nflean "blurk'' Iujuml T]ie Ait 
Galieiy eoUorlion of 4,000 Uiniein slides deals 
with Jbitish and iMiiopeau srhools (d paiiiLiii|^^ 
and iviis seetioiis <'(j\eiifi|^ teclinolofjy, 

travel, and lusLoiy. Slides uiv siij)]>lied to seliools 
on lequcsL In aiUlition, a lihiuiy is Ixdng 
assembled of piiiUs and posl-eaid 1 epioducLions 
of niodcni paiiUinf<s and fibjeels in the Hiitisli 
Museum and the Viclona and Albeit Museum, 
Tbe inlia-minal facilities foi schools at the 
Glasgow iMuseinii and Ai L (ialleiy have been 
devGlo[)ing mate 1041. In 1^47, 3 f), 8 jS scliool- 
cliilclien atLeiuUsl lessons given at the mnscimi, 
and by nj4rt lliis nunibei had inci eased to 
46,234. Tliese lessons, whirli last an hoiii, may 
be single, 01 fojin pail of a wi'okJy LOinsr, and 
they aie given in Llu’ iiuiscum elassiooin. In 
addition to a laige syllabus foi seromlaiy schools, 
some lessons are specially dcNigned for [iiimaiy 
schools, TJiese inclnd(‘, in AiU “Tim Ai list's 
Paint Box," "Man\'' Ways of J^iciure Making," 
and "Tiic Life of ( hi isl t<jhl by Ai lists." J-lisLory 
Ics.soiis mchide '"Mir ]>(W(dop[mMU of Koad and 
Rail TianspoiL," "Ships fiom Sail to Steam," 
"Aiinom of Llm Tiiidtlle Ages," and "Diess and 
Habits of BygoiU‘ Days " (leogiaphy lessons 
illusUatc tiie lift' of tin* pec^ple and animals of 
Austialia, and Science lessons covei parallin oil, 
the foimation of coal, building stones, and "The 
Romance of tlie Rocks." N:\tnie Study lessons 
deal with Jbitish annual life, and "Design in 
Natuic." In addition, talks on trees are given 
to schools at Tolleioss Miisenni, at which each 
child iGceives a lea (let showing tli(" leaves of 
diffeicnt lre(‘s that aie to l)(‘ seen in the (’ity 
Pailcs, 

A veiy coinpr<‘hensive Museum Smvue ojiei- 
ates in Dei Iiyshirc' Mattutal sent Iti schools on 
loan inclndes s|)eenneus Ihat may be handled 
in class as well as other s in small glass cases 
Some exhibiUon cases contLiin delicate objects, 
sucli ai biiUeilhes and moths, anangerl foi 
comparison. Biological material jiioscived in 
fluid is also available to seliools Accuiate 
leplicas aie used wlieie oiigiiuil material is 
scarce or 2Jre cions. Tins applies pai ticnlaily in 


tlic case of ancient potteiy Scale models aie 
available of objects illustiatmg tiansnoit 
aichitecturep and physical geography, and 
costumes are shown by means of small dressed 
dolls. Scale modds sufficiently enlaiged'aie 
vuUiablc foi teaching about objects not normally 
visible to unaided eyes, for example, bacteiia. 
()tlici matciial available to schools includes 
spccitili^cd maps, chaits, and diagiams, repro- 
ductions of paintings (twelth centniy to present 
day), ill ns ti at ions and postcards foi use with 
epidiascopes, film-strips, sound and silent films, 
and gramophone records. The recoids include 
country and folk dance tunes, foreign languages, 
EngUsIi liteiatuie leadings, voices of birds ami 
beasts, and sounds foi use in ainateiu dramatics, 
At the end of evciy term a notirication caid is 
sent to each scliool This gives the date of the 
next term's distributions, and the latest date for 
submitting lequests. ^Vhon tJie membcis of the 
stafl liave chosen their material from the 
museum catalogues, application cards are filled 
ill and rcLiiiiiGd to the museum. The mateiial, 
specially packed to avoid damage, is dejivcied 
by museiiin van, which makes an average of 
ten daily journeys at each distribution, covei ing 
about 1,000 miles. On receiving the material, 
each school sends a receipt caid to tlie museum 
When the material is collected by van and 
le turned to the museum it is examined foi 
damage oi wear. No charge is made to bor- 
ic we is on this uccoimt except i ir cases of extreme 
negligence. 

This Seivice began in 1936, aided by a grant 
from the Cai negie Ti ust It was gi eatly expanded 
ill 1947 when largei picmises were acquhccl. It 
IS administered by a timnecl Oiganizei woildng 
under the gencial direction of the Diieclor of 
llducation. Tbei e is also an Advisory Committee 
wliicli icpoits to the Education Committee, 
'['his is composed of thiee members of the 
(.omily Education Conunittce, and representa- 
Livcb of Nottingham Umveisity, Deibyshiire 
Association of Tcacheis, Joint Secondaiy Schools 
Association, Runii Conrm unity Council, Derby 
Federation of Women's Institutes, Towns- 
women's Giukd, and the Dei byshire Aichaeo- 
logical Society, with two co-opted members. 

At the Museum and Art Gnlleiy, Leiccstei, 
school classes aic accommodated m a Icclme 
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roota capable of seating eighty. IL is equipped 
IV 1 til a sound and silcJit film pmjectoi, a film- 
strip projector, and an epidiascope. Talks on 
the collections aie given, the subjects of the 
visits being pie-aiiangcd Specimens aio avail- 
able foi liandling in this loom, and this is 
particularly valuable loi blind chiidicn, puiLics 
of whom arc frequently received at the nuiscuin. 


drvntcd to glnsswair ami pot Lei y, Schools 
leceive these objects jiacki'd m boxes with 
sponge lubbei, oi niouuled in gUiss-tojiped 
cases. Tabiics of ditfeient types aio mounted in 
flames ni sent out as cm tain hmglhs, 'J'hese 
include fabiics wovmi and punted by Inuid and 
by machine. I examples of needlewoik, wood- 
woik, metalwoik, etc,, muy ixho lx* bouowod 



Fig, 6 

CJrihhcn'n Centi e 
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Kxcinsioiis aic also made to oLhei buildings of 
Instotical inteiest in the town, and to the bianrli 
museums. At the Komaii loiuin, for example, 
remains of the basilica, bath, and a mosaic 
pavement are to be seen. The Newailcc Mon sc s 
Museum is a seventeenth century building 
showing con temporal y fuinituie and pictures. 
It also contains early domestic articles and 
agiicultural implements, and relics of people of 
local importance 

Part of the loan collection at Leicester is 


Studies of LeiccsUa industiios in llu* lUissioom 
may bo illiisliaLod liy cases fiom llio nuisoum. 
Tluy .110 mdndod in a si‘iu‘s showing tlio 
stages ill the mmiuhiotuio of wool yain, sdk, 
lineu, cotton, etc. Tlio iioinos ol foioign ]^eoplcs 
arc included in a geohjgical and gcogiaphical 
section One case shows an Fi^kinio family inside 
their Igloo. Another type of case displays a 
cut-out map The distiibution of the natural 
products of that paiticulai region aic sliown by 
actual specimens placed aiound the map. 
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oujjfl U) JusUuy lc*ss(nis is piovidi^rl by 
models nf houses uiid ( fisLnnies fuim pieliLsLoiic 
times Lo llic pu’senl diiy. 'I'hese illusliaLiuns of 
changing customs in uicIutecLiuc iiiul dicss aic 
mounted in glass- topped cases. Tools and 
domestic tutK'I(‘s of pieliistoi le, Roiruui, and 
Saxon Limes me .ilso aVcUkihU*. Wlieievei 
neccssaiy Ihese aie luouiUed so as Lo sliow how 
they were luifled, A lurgi* biot<jgy s<'etion odcis 
both speemKms and models of animal and plunL 
life, A seiies of pliysiologinil models ilhistiates 
die .stmcLuie of some of llir f>igans id the human 
body. Insects, biids, and animals aie mounted 

111 glass- ti)ppod eases, 

ScliQols inakijig um^ of lliese erdlerlinns send 
details of Lhcii needs to Llui nuisenm on special 
applicLilioii eaids d'be letiniied cases are Llien 
delivcied by van, at j)icsei\i at tlie beginning 
of each teim. 'khe School Seivice Depaitmont 
is open dining tiie day to leaclieis .uul students 
tor ins])ecLion, and then also inateiial imiy he 
chosen and taken away* 

TJu! Schools Seivne al Lhe (‘dy ^Miisciim, 
brislol, was levived in itM<) with the appoint- 
ment of a S( hoots ()igani/ei, Llu‘ appomlmeul 
being made joinily with Um' halncation Com- 
miLLee, A loan colhs'lioii foi stdiools is in 
opuudum, and is constantly being enknged. 
One section, illnstrahng indushies an<l niami- 
facUiiing pioccsses, olleis spechncMis, cliaits, 
pliolngiaphs, anil thmainas 'ffiesi* have special 
icfcicncc lo wool, inhlMs, non, tobacco, steel, 
and Tiisli linen. Anotlun section coveis geology, 
together witli die geography of die fhitish 
Tslos, Austudia, New Zealand, Afiica, the 
Colonies, Noi tli and SouLli AmeiiiM, and Idaiice 
llhistiations of mdional cosi nnies and of mcdiods 
of tea piodiKlioii .lie also availalde llisloiy 
loan cases icpiesenl pieliisloiH ni.ni and his 
tools Othei iMscs [Ofnoilr hai'kgi i/imd loi Llie 
study of l^gypUaii and Roman iivili/alion, A 
wall picLnu' loi loan sIh)\s's a l^oinaii lowii in the 
foni 111 cenLiij y, and (‘slnl)ilion c.iscs show "lo.ig- 
incnts fnnii a Rinnan liome,” and “Roman 
JJross Oinanusd " Ai chilei'Inial developinenls 
aic shown l)y models of ilmulies, and illiislia- 
tions of caLhcdials and castli‘s liom Sa\on times 
to the ReUtLissanee Rally loi ins of lighting in 
the home aie shown in a i ase con Laming a candle 
mould, tindei box, eady matches, and a insh- 


hfjlit lioklci . Tlic Biology and Hinvian Physiology 
•switions include botanical models and illustra- 
tions. incUuling British trees, flowers, and weeds. 
Api>Jiefl botany is illustiated by a model showing 
the composition and structure of soil, samples of 
vaiious fei tilizers, models demonstiating tomato 
liliglil, and hand specimens of various woods. A 
miinbei of mounted biicls and mammals aie 
ti Viiiliibic foi loan, and also some enlarged 
zoological models, lududmg the hydra, amoeba, 
and frog. Models of the ear and heait provide 
background for liiiinan pliysiology, and charts 
shownrg the eye, teeth, circulation of the blood, 
and llic skoluton arc also available. 

Matcual is clelivezed weekly, and the period 
of loan ij» eilhci foi one week ur a foitniglil 

A Childien's Room at the museum has been 
specially ec|mppe<:l foi scJiool visits. Among flic 
subjects ofleied to visiting paities are "The 
Story of the Home," and 'Travel and Transpoit 
Lhumgli the Ages." Otlici topics include "The 
1-iogiimiiigs of liistoiy" and "Life and Ait in 
Ancient Egypt," In addition, tlierc have been 
Iccfiiios and exhilntions dealing with "The 
H istoi y and Mamikiclurc of Pottei y "Plastic'^,' ' 
and "Wool " Special visits have also been 
nuangod lo illnstiate some particular subject 
that has been studied by a class. 

Vciy few piimaiy classes liave been able to 
Lake advantage of tliese facilities, as piioiity has 
l>ccMi given lo secondary schools, The latte i 
have made vciy heavy demands on the Seivice, 
and until fui tlicr expansion Lakes place you ngei 
Chihli cn can he iitted in only as time allows. 

Idle Educational Museum, Haslemere, has for 
many ycais played a leading part in oiganizing 
school visits A particulai intciest is given to 
iiaLuie sliidy by the use ot a micio-piojectoi. 
New fields of study aic opened as childien sec 
lerealed the seething ciealiiies existing m a tiny 
cliop of slngnaiit watei AdmiiaLion foi Natiue's 
haiidiwoik IS aionserl by sucli means as showing 
a line needle on the screen beside the ififinitely 
iiner “sUng'' td a slinging nettle. Besides the 
K'volations of the inrcio-piojectoi, Ihcie is also 
an evei -changing collection of such things ns 
local wild IWei',, fungi, wintci buds ot trees, 
heibs, and local ianim. Clnkhen me encouraged 
to hung conliihutionb to this. The work of this 
museum in natiiie study is the moie valuable 
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since it is i/isitecl by paitics o[ town chiklicii 
staying at nearby holiday camp schools, fii 
1948 five thousand of these children visited the 
museum, as well as legvilai ^dsltors fiom local 
schools. How well interest in these regular 
visits is sustained is shown by the statement of 
alocalHcadmastei, that "when punisliment was 
necessary 111 his school, the one most disliked 
was to be dopiivod of the weekly visit to the 
museum." 

In conclusion, many museums all over the 
country piovjdc facilities for tcacheis of which 
they may take advantage either at the inuseiiiii oi 
at school. Whcie these have not yet been 
organized, it is only agitation by cclucational 
bodies that can bring them into existence. 
Howevei, then absence should never cliscouiage 
teacheis fiom making use of the museum foi 
Llio ihnstintioji oi lessons and projects. Even 
though there is no Schools OHiccr with whom to 
discuss intogiation of class woik with the 
exhibits, a caieful survey of these by the teacher 
will suggest the lines on which they may be 
used. A preparatory visit by the teacher is 
essential for the smooth running of the subse- 
quent visit. Knowing wJiere the particiilai 
exhibits are to be found, the teachei will be 
able to guide the class straight to them. He will 
also have had an oppoitiinity to picparo a 
question paper, or some other piece of woik, to 
be completed by the childien, so that their 
concentration may be centied on the subject of 
the visit. Also, experience has shown that the 
children who derive most benefit from visiting 
the museum are those for whom the visit is an 
illustration of lessons already given at school 
Teacheis aie advised, when plaiming visits in 
connection with a teim's work, to use them as 
a follow-up of lessons rather than as a jirepaia- 
boji Jor Ihcm. It is also advisable to wiitc to the 
Curator of a museum as long bcfoic the visit 
as possible. This ensures that the museum itself, 
and the particular section to be visited, will be 
open to the public on the clay of the visit. Pai ts 
of a museum may have to be closed tcmpoiarily 


owing to re-auaiigcnicnl of cxliibits. The letter 
to the Ciuahji slioiilcl state the date and 
apinaximcito time of the visit, its subject, and 
the age and number of chiklieii that it is 
pioj^osGcl to 1)1 ing 

Wheie chilchen show themselves capable of 
using a museum in a quiet aiul cons ti active 
mannei, and do not iiileiiiiiit the woik of the 
miiscinn staff, students, ui the jHiblic by 
iincliscipUned bcliavioui, il is ceitain that 
museum autlionties will be most willing to lielp 
in the use ol then material in llie education of 
the using gcneiation Only the experienced 
teachei, however, can fully lealize Llio conLiibn- 
tion that the museum can make to tlic life of 
the classiooin. If Lcacluns will cxploie local 
inusciiins and think out Lhcii iMissibilitics, they 
will bo in a position to suggest facilities lliat 
could be pioviclod by co-opciation between tlie 
miiscuin and the hocal Edncation Aulliniity. 

MUSIlUMS OTI'KRINti SPECIAL 
FACILITIES 10 SCHOOLS 
City Museum and Ait Galleiy, Ihimuigluun 
City Alt Galleiy, Uiistol 
National Musciini of Wales, CaidifJ 
Derby Coipoiation Art Galleiy 
Royal Scottish Museum, Edinbiugh 
Alt Gallery and Museum, (ilasgov\' 

Educational Museum, Haslcmcre. 

Leicestei Coipoiution, Museum and Art Gallery 

Biitish Museum (NciLuial Hiatoiy) London 

Biuce Castle Museum, Tottenliam 

Gchiyc Museum, Slioicditch 

Hoiniman Museum, Foicsl Hill 

Imperial Institute, London 

Science Museum, London 

Victoria and Albeit Museum, London 

I-Ioisfall Museum, MauchcsLci 

UnivcESity Museuni, Maiichostci 

Castle Museum and Ait Galleiy, Nuiwirh 

City of Nollingham Muscinn and AiL (hillcry 

Reading Coiporation Museum and Ait (Talloiy 

City Alt Galleiy, Wakelield 

Castle Miisciun, Yaik 




